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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of this book is to provide a simple introduction 
to the Indian systems of philosophy. Each one of these 
svstems has had a vast and varied development and cannot 
be treated adequately in a brief work like this... Attempt 
has been made to introduce the reader to the spirit and 
outlook of Indian Philosophy and help him to grasp 
thoroughly the central ideas rather than acquaint him with 
minute details. Modern students of philosophy feel many 
difficulties in understanding the Indian problems and 
theowies. Their long experience with university students 
has helped the authors to realise these, and they have tried 
to remove them as far as possible, This accounts for most 
= of the critical discussions which could otherwise have been 

dispensed with. ° 
The book has been primarily written for beginners. 
The first chapter which contains the general principles and 
basic features of Indian philosophy, as we!l as a brief sketch 
of each system, gives the student a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire field and prepares him for a more intensive study of 
the systems which are contained in the following chapters. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the book will suit the needs of 
university students at different stages, as well as of general 
readers interested in Indian philosophy. It will serve the 
needs of B.A. Pass students who may be required to have 
a brief general acquaintance with Indian philosophy as a 
“whole, as well as those of Honours students who may be 
expected to have a more detailed knowledge of one or more 
By Seems. | 
It is the firm conviction of the writers that Reality is 
many-sided and Truth is manifold ; that each system 
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approaches Reality from one point of view or level of 
experience and embodies one aspect of Truth. They 
have tried to approach each system with sympathy and 
justify it, rather than dismiss it with a customary criticism. 
They believe that a sympathetic insight into the great 
systems will enable the student to grasp their truths more 
easily and give him a sound philosophical outlook. 

While an attempt bas been made to bring out the 
significance of Indian views in terms of modern Western 
thought, care has always been exercised to preserve their 
distinctive marks, such as their spiritual and practical 
outlook, their recognition of the different levels of experience. 

The authors are grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M.A., D.Litt., B.L., M.L.A., Vidyavacaspati, Barrister- 
at-Law, ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at whose 
suggestion the work was undertaken, and to Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., George 'V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford University, who has 
very kindiy gone through the manuscript and made valuable 
suggestions. ‘They.are also indebted to Professor Krishna- 
chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., with *whom they discussed 
some of the problems treated here and received much light 
and guidance. They are grateful also to the authorities. of 
the Calcutta University, and especially to the Registrar, the 
Superintendent of the Press and his energetic colleagues, 
for the publication of the work. 


NoTE TO STUDENTS 


The paragraphs which occur in small type in this book 
are meant for more advanced students and may be omifted 
by beginners. The attention of students is specially invited 
to the select bibliography given at the beginning of each 


chapter. 
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EDITION 


the names of books found in the foot-notes. 

For correct pronunciation students should note that the 
following scheme has been adopted for representing Sanskrit 
sounds in English : 


a= a—a, 
3*-—9—ü, 
sm"-—3-—au. 
R= =k, 
Sb -p, 
z-Lb =f, 
~ ~ m 
q=- 5 ~t, 
q- — 
q-u-y, 
q--5, 


— tor Ue, 


B—1724B 


Z-—2-—i, 
g = 


= 6, 


Ll ed E 
S —9—], 
&-5-4, 


q-1—d. 


$=3 =i, 
r= 


= 8j, 


* * 
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Reference to it will explain the abbreviations of 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The authors feel encouraged by the demand for a 
second edition of this book within such a short time. They 
are grateful to the many universities which have adopted 

* this compendium às a text-book, and to the many lay 
readers who have intimated their appreciation of the book 
asa suitable introduction to Indian Philosophy. But at 
the same time the authors realize once more the great 
diffculty of comprersing into such a volume all that is 
important in the arguments and theories of schools which 
bave evolved through nearly two thousand years, and 
-developed intricacies which defy easy exposition. They are, 
therefcre, painfully aware of the many shortcomings of the 
Lock, and very eagerly avail themselves of this opportunity 
of a second edition to remove defects, as far as possible, 
by addition, alteration, omission and rearrangement of 
topics. In tbis work of improvement they have received 
great help from teachers and scholars who have favoured 
them with detailed opinions and suggestions. The authors 
are thankful to all of them; but they are especially 
indebted, in this respect, to Professors Khagendranath 
Mitia, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Jadunath Sinha, Surendra- 
nath Goswami, Kalidas Bhattacharyya and Mr. Anilkumar 
Ray Chaudbury. If some of the suggestions could not be 
carried out, it was mainly because of the limitation of the 
original scope of the-book, the necessity for economizing 
paper, and the desire for avoiding difficulties that might 
embarrass the beginners 

The authors do not attempt to make the book a history 
of Indian E hilosophy by adding a few more chapters on the 
Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gita, for which they refer ° 
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the interested reader to the more comprehensiva and 
competent treatises on the subject, like those of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Professor S. N. Dasgupta and Mr. M. 
Hiriyanna. They confine themselves to the humbler task, 
and the original plan, of writing a short account of only 
. the schools, and for the beginner. ‘The very short treatment 
of the philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanisads that is 
given in the chapter on the Vedinta aims oniy at showing 
how. out of these, the Vedanta of Sankara and Ramanuja 
developed. It should not be takan as a substantive account. 

The chapter on the Vedanta has been partly rewritten. 
Sankara and Ramanuja have been dealt with successively’ 
(and not side by side, as before). The rational or argu- 
mentative side of the Vedanta has been substantially 
reinforced by the addition of many new parazraphs in small 
print. The authors hope that this will be useful to the 
&dvanced reader, while the simplicity of the  ortginal 
treatment, and the interest of the beginner, will remain 
unaffected. 

It is necessary to mention that instead of following the 
ordinary translation practice of rendering ‘Tévara’ into 
‘God’ and ‘Brahman’ into ‘Absolute’, the authors have used 
the word ‘God’ also for ‘Brahman.’ Just as ‘Brahman’ 
(without adjectives) is used, even by the Upanisads and 
Sankara, for both the immanent, personal aspect, and. also 
for the transcendent, impersonal aspect, similarly ‘God’ 
also has been used in English in this wide sense, and, 
therefore, sometimes for the Absolute (e.g. of Hegel), the 
Indeterminate Substance (e.g. of Spinoza), tha Primordial 
Principle (e.g. of Whitehead). The exact sense in which 
‘God’ has been used in this book will be clear from the 
context; Confinement of ‘God’ only to the Daity of 
Religion, and of ‘Absoluta’ to the ultimate philosophical 
principle, while convenient in ons respect, suffers from 
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the disadvantage of suggesting as though they stand for 
two distinct realities, and not for two aspects of the same 
reality, as is the case in the Vedanta. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The second edition’ was exhausted much sooner thar 
expected. The authors regret that the third edition could 
not be brought out in time owing to labour unrest and 
other post-war difficulties in publication, and, much to the 
inconvenience of students, the book was out of market for 
about two years. Attempt has been made in this edition 
to improve the book by introducing minor changes and 
making necessary corrections. . 

The authors are grateful to those scholars who have 
appreciated the changes introduced in the second edition, 
and to the authorities of many universities and institutions 
in India and abroad where the book is recommended 
for use. 


|55066 





PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION — 


The third edition was exhausted within less than a year 
from its publication in August, 1948. The authors regret 
that the book was out of print for over one year. In spite 
of their best efforts the work of printing the fourth edition 
was delayed by certain unexpected difficulties. Attempt 
has been made in this edition to improve the book further 
by making certain additions, alterations and necessary 
corrections. i 

The authors are thankful to Professor J. C. Banerjee 
who suggested some improvements and to Professor T. R. 
V. Murti who favoured them witb detailed opinions and 
suggestions regarding the chapter on Bauddha Philosophy. 
Their thanks are also due to Sri S. Kanjilal, Superintendent 
(Offg.) of the Calcutta —— Press, for the publication 
of this edition. 





CHAPTER I 


! GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


1. Taer Basic FEATURES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


P 


1. The Nature of Philosophy 


Like all other living beings man ‘struggles for 

existence. But while the lower 

aaka 7 va beings struggle more or less blindly 

without any conscious plan and 

purpose, and work by instinct, man uses the superior 

» . gift of his intellect to understand the conditions and 

meaning of the struggie and to devise plans and 

instruments to ensure success. He wishes to lead his 

life in the light of his knowledge of himself and the 

world, taking into consideration not merely the imme- 

diate results of his actions, but even their far-reaching 

consequences. Desire for knowledge springs, therefore, 

from the rational nature of man. Philosophy is an attempt 

to satisfy this very reasonable desire. It is not, therefore, a 

mere luxury, but a necessity. As an eminent English 

writer puts it: ‘‘Men live in accordance with their philosophy 

of life, their conception of the world. This is true even of 

the most thoughtless. it is impossible to live without a 

metaphysic. The choice that is given us is not between 

—— some kind of metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is always 
- between a good metaphysicand a bad metaphysic.'" 


N Philosophy in its widest etymological sense means ‘love 
* | of knowledge.’ It tries to know things 
p Tts eee scopo: that immediately and remotely concern 


man. What is the real nature of man ? What is the end 


1 Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means, p. 252. 
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of this life ? What is the nature of this world in which he 
lives ? Is there any creator of this world ? How shouid 
man live in the light of his knowledge of himself, the world 
and God ? ‘These are some of the many problems, taken at 
random, which we find agitating the human mind in every 
land, from the very dawn of civilization, Philosophy deals 
! with problems of this nature. As 
uDaréana or vision €f pbilosophy aims at knowledge of truth, 
t it is termed in Indian literature, ‘the 
- vision of truth’ (daráana). Every Indian school holds, in its 
own way, that there can be a direct realization of truth 
F {tativa-darśana). 


In the history of European philosophy we find that as 
human knowledge about each of the 
The development of different problems mentioned above began 
Western philosophy. to-grow, it became impossible for the same 
man to study everything about every 
problem Division of labour or specialization became necessary ; 
and a group of men devoted themselves to a particular problem — 
or a few connected probiems. ‘There came into existence in this 
way the different special sciences. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Astronomy, Geology snd similar sciences took up each a part or 
aspect of the world of nature. Physiology, Anatomy and the 
other medical sciepces devoted, themselves to the different 
proolems of the-human body. Psychology began to study the 
problems of the human mind. The detailed study of many of the 
particular problems with which philosophical speculation originaily 
started became thus the subject-matter of the special sciences. 
Philosophy then began to depend on the reports of the investiga- 
tion made by the different sciences, tried to understand their 
meanings and implications critically, and utilized these results 
for understanding the general nature of the universe—man, 
nature and God. ‘the evolution of philosophical thought has 
been more or less the same in Europe and in India. à 


European philosophy at the present day has for its main 
branches (a) Metaphysics, which discusses 

The branches of the general problems regarding reality— 
Western philosophy. man, nature and God, (b) Epistemology or 
theory of knowledge, which enquires into the 

nature of human knowledge, as to how it develops and how far 
it is able to grasp reality, (c) Logic, which discusses the laws of 
valid reasoning and other incidental problems, (d) Ethics, which 
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investigates the problems of morality, such as the standard of 
moral judgment, the highest goal of human life and other cognate 
problems, and (e) Aesthetics, which deals with the problems of 
beauty. Another recent development of philosophy, called 
Axiology, is devoted to the discussion of the problem of values, 
Sociology is also sometimes regarded as a branch of philosophy 
and often discussed along with Ethigs. Psychology has been so 
long a very important branch of nika hy. but the tendency 
now is to treat it as one of the special sciences like Physics and 
Chemistry and give it a place independent of philosophy. 
Though the basie problems of philosophy have been the same 
in the Bast asin the West and the chief 
The problems and Solutions have striking similarities yet the | 
methods of Indian methods of philosophical enquiry differ in 
philosopby. certain respecis and the processes of the _ 
development of philosophical thought alse 
vary. Indian philosophy discusses the different problems « 
Metaphysics, Ethics, Logic, Psychology and Epistemology, -but 
generally it does no discuss them separately. Every problem is 
discussed by the Indian philosopher from all possible approaches, 
metaphysical, ethical, logical, psychological and epistemological. 
This tendency has been called by some thinkers, like Sir B. N. 
Seal, the synthetic outlook of Indian philosophy. 


2. The Meaning and Scope of Indian Philosophy 


Indian philosophy denotes the philosophical specu- 
_ lations of all Indian thinkers, ancient or 

Erie iy, modern, Hindus or non-Hindus, theists 
Wes or atheists. ‘Indian  philosophy' is 
supposed by some to be synonymous with ‘Hindu philo- 
sophy.' ‘This would be true only if the word ‘Hindu’ were 
taken in the geographical sense of ‘Indian.’ But if ‘Hindu’ 
means the followers of a particular religious faith known as 
Hinduism, the supposition would be wrong and misleading. 
Even in the ancient writings of the orthodox Hindu philo- 
sophers, like the Sarva-darsana-sangraha of Madhavicarya 
which tries to present ın one place the views of ail (sarva) 
schools of philosophy, we find in the iist of philosophies 
. (darganas) the views of atheists and materialists like the 
Carvakas, and unorthodox thinkers like the  Bauddhas 


e 


- 
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and the Jainas, along with those of the orthodox Hindu 
thinkers. 


Indian philosophy is marked, in this respect, by a 
striking breadth of outlook which 
Tater e loop? of only testifies to its unflinching devotion 
; to the search for truth. ‘Though there 
were many different schools and their views differed some- 
times very widely, yet each school took care to learn the 
views of all the others and did not come to any conclusion 
before considering thoroughly what others had to say and how 
their points could be met. This spirit led to the formation 
of a method of philosophical discussion. A philosopher 
had first to state the views of his opponents before he 
formulated his own theory. This statement of the oppo- 
nent's case came to be known as the prior view (pürvapaksa). 
Then followed the refutation (khandana) of this view. Last 
of all came the statement and proof of the philosopher’s | 
own position, which, therefore, was known as the subsequent 

view (uttarapaksa) or the conclusion (siddhànta). i 
This catholic spirit of treating rival positions with 
. consideration was more than rewarded 

The consequent tho- 

roughness of the by the thoroughness and perfection that 
— re: each philosophical school attained. “If 
we open a comprehensive work on the Vedanta, we will 
find in it the statement of the views of all other schools, 
Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, 
Nyàya and Vaisesika, discussed and weighed with all care ; 
similarly any good work on the Bauddha or Jaina philosophy 
discusses the other views. Each system thus became 
encyclopaedic in its grasp of ideas. Naturally we find that 
many of the problems of contemporary Western philosophy 
are discussed in Indian systems of philosophy. Besides, we 
find that indigenous scholars with a thorough training, 
exclusively in Indian philosophy, are able to deal even with 
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abstruse problems of Western philosophy with surprising 
skill. . 
If the openness of mind—the willingness to listen to 
what others have to say—has been one 
Its moral for e 

future of Indian pbilo- of the chief causes of the wealth and 
eophy. greatness of Indian philosophy in the 
past, it has a definite moral for the future. If Indian 
philosophy is once more to revive and continue its great 
career, it can do sO only by taking into consideration the new 
ideas of life and reality which have been flowing into India 
from the West and the Hast, from the Aryan, the Semitic 
and the Mongolian sources. =" 


3. The Schools of Indian Philosophy 


According to a traditional principle of classification, most 
: rene likely adopted by orthodox Hindu 
Classification of the : p 
Indian schools : ortho- thinkers, the schoolsor systems of Indian 
——— — philosophy are divided into two broad 
classes, namely, orthodox (üstika) and heterodox (nastika). 
To the first group belong the six chief philosophical systems 
(popularly known as sad-daréana), namely, Mimamsa, . 
Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika. These are e 
regarded as orthodox (astika), not because they believe in 
God, but because they accept the authority of the Vedas." 
The Mimamea and the Sankhya do not believe in God as the 
creator of the world, yet they are called orthodox (astika) 
because they believe in the authoritativeness of the Vedas. 
The six systems mentioned above are not the only orthodox 


= 


1 In modern Indian languages, ‘Astika’ and "'nástika' generally mean 
‘theiat’ aud ‘atheist,’ respectively. But in Sanskrit philosophical literature, 
'Astika' means ‘one who believes in the authority of the Vedas" or ‘one who 
believes in life after death." CNástika' means the opposite of these.) The 
eword is used here in the first sense. In the second sense, even the Jaina and 
Bauddha schools are 'üstika,' as they believe in life after death. The six 
orthodox schools are *ástika,' and the Cárvàka is 'nüstika' in both the senses. 
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systems ; they are the chief ones, and there are some other 
less important orthodox schools, euch as the Grammarian 
school, the medical school, ete., also noticed by Madhava- 
earya. Under the otber class of heterodox systems, the 
chief three are the schools of the Materialists like the 
Carvakas, the Bauddhas and the Jainas. They are called 
heterodox (nàstika) because they do not believe in the 
authority of the Vedas. 

To understand this more clearly, we should know 
Rh. Llc c 3A something regarding the place of the 
Vedas in Indian pbi- Vedas in the evolution of Indian thought. 
— The Vedas are the earliest available 
records of Indian literature, and subsequent Indian thought, 
specially philosophical speculation, is greatly influenced by 
the Vedas, either positively or negatively. Some of the 
philosophical systems accepted Vedic authority, while others 
opposed it. The Mimiüinsà and the Vedanta may be regarded 
as the direct continuation of the Vedic culture. The Vedic 
tradition had two sides, ritualistic and speculative (karma 
and jiána). The Mimamsa emphasised the ritualistic aspect 
and raised a philosophy to justify and help the continuation 
of the Vedic rites and rituals. The Vedanta emphasised the 
speculative aspect of the Vedas and developed an elaborate 
philosophy out of Vedic speculations. As both these schools 
were direct continuations of Wedic culture, both are some- 
times called by the common name, Mimarüsa ; and for the 
sake of distinction the first is called Pirva-Mimarsa 
(or Karma-Mimaàinsá).and the second Uttara-Mimamsa (or 
Jüàna-Mimáàinsa). But the more usual names of these two 
are Mimàrusà and Vedanta respectively, and we shall follow 
this common usage here. Though the -Sankhya, Yoga, 
Nyüya and Vaisesika based their theories on ordinary human 
experience and reasoning, they did not challenge the 
authority of the Vedas, but tried to show that the testimony 
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of the Vedas was quite in harmony with their rationally 
established theories. The Carvaka, Bauddba and Jaina 
schools arose mainly by opposition to the Vedic culture and, 
therefore, they rejected the authority of the Vedas. ‘These 
facts may be summed up in a tabular form as follows: 


Indian psc AT of philosophy 


Schools rejecting Vedic Schools not rejecting Vedic 
authority (Heterodox or authority  (Ortbodox of 
Nastika, e.g. Carvaka, Astika) 
Bauddha, Jaina) = | 
| | 
Schools directly based Schoo!s based on independent 


grounds (e.g. Satikhya, Yoga, 
Ny&ya, Vaiéesika) 


on Vedic texts 


| | 
School emphasising School emphasising 
the ritualistic aspect the speculative 
of the Vedas (viz. aspect of the Vedas 
Mima sa) (viz. Vedanta) 


— —— 


4. The Places of Authority and Reasoning in 
Indian Philosophy 


'l'he distinctions discussed above can be ultimately traced 
The grounds of phi- to distinctions in the methods of specula- 
losophy. tion, adopted by the different schools. 


Solutions of philosophical problems, like ‘What is the 
ultimate cause of the world ?', ‘Does God 
Should hilosophy : — 
— depend 2. "exit, What is the nature of God', 
ordinary experience or cannot be obtained by observation. The 
shculd it sometimes — — -— x z 5 
depend on the ex- philosopher must employ his imagina- 
he pa of the wise tion and reasoning, and find out answers 
consistent with truths already estab- 
lished __by._-experience. Like most other branches of 
* knowledge, philosophy proceeds, therefore, from the known 


to the unknown. The foundation of philosophy is experience, 
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. and the chief tool used is reason. But the question arises 
here: “‘What experience should form the basis of philo- 
.Sophy?'' Indian thinkers are not unanimous on this point. 
Some hold that phiiosophy should be based on ordinary, 
normal experience, t.e. on truths 
discovered and accepted by people in 
general or by scientists. This is the view of most modern 
European thinkers. In India the Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the ~~ 
Sankhya and the Carvaka school accept this view fuily ; the 
Bauddha and the Jaina school also accept it mostly. On 
the other hand, there are thinkers who hold that regarding 
some matters, such as God, the state of liberation, etc., we 
cannot form any correct idea from ordinary experience ; 
philosophy must depend for these on the experience of 
those few saints, seers or prophets who have a direct 
realization (saksatkara or daráana) of such things. Authority, 
or the testimony of reliable persons and scriptures, thus 
forms the basis of philosophy. The Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta schoo! follow this method. They base many of 
their theories on the Vedas and the Upanisads. Even the 
Bauddba and the: Jaina school depend sometimes on the 
teachings of Buddha and.Jinas who are regarded as perfect 
and omniscient. In Europe the scholastic philosophy of the 
middie ages was based similarly on the authority of the 
Christian scriptures. 
Reasoning is the chief instrument of speculation for 
x philosopbers of both these classes. ‘The 
Pha faa a? difference is that while by the former 
instrument of philoso- reasoning is made always to follow the 
phical speculation. : 
lead of ordinary experience, by the 
latter reasoning is made to follow in some matters the lead 
of authority, as well. 
The cbarge is often heard against Indian philosophy that 
its theories are not based on independent reasoning but on 


The two viewa. 
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authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather than 
critical. This charge is clearly not true of tbe majority of 
Indian systems which are as much based on free thinking as 
any we can find in the West even in this modern age of 
critical speculation. The criticism may be chiefly levelled 
against the two systems of the Mimàrnsa and the Vedanta 
which, we have found, give un important place to authority. 
Though these systems start from authority, the tbeories 
they develop are supported also by such strong independent. 
arguments that even if we withdraw the support of authority, 
the theories can stand well and compare favourably with any 
theory established elsewhere on independent reasoning alone. 
Man, as a rational creature, cannot of course be satisfied 
unless his reason is satisfied. But if arguments in favour of 
a philosophy are sufficient to satisfy his reason, the additional 
[act of its being based on the experiences of persons of 
clearer minds and purer hearts will rather add to its value. 


"- 


5. How the Indian Systems Graduaily Developed 


Inthe history of European philosophy we usually find 

the different schools coming into existence 

Brine Iodieh a ls successively. Each school predominates 
Ciro th : (€ till another comes in and replaces it. In 
PORE cf active  Ipdia, on the other hand, we find that 
the different schools, though not origina- 

ting simultaneously, flourish together during many centuries, 
and pursue parallel courses of growth. ‘The reason is to be 
sought perhaps in the fact that in India philosophy was a 
part of life. As each system of thought came into existence 
it was adopted as a philosophy of life by a band of followers 
who formed a school of that philosophy. They lived the 
philosophy and handed it down to succeeding generations of 
followers who were attracted to them through their lives and 
thoughts. The dilferent systems of thought thus continued 


T» -— ' d — 
P 


10 
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to exist through unbroken chains of successive adherents for 
centuries. Even to-day, we find the active followers of 
some of the chief philosophical schools in different parts of 
India, though development of indigenous philosophy has all 
but ceased now, owing to social and political vicissitudes. 


It should not be supposed, however, that the differ- 
SR cei Mira ent systems deveioped within their 
and influences every respective circles of active followers, 
other school. : a 4 ; 

without mutually influencing one 
another. On the contrary, as we have pointed , out 
previously, each philosophy regarded it as its duty to 
consider and satisfy all possible objections that might 
be raised against its views. In fact it is by constant 
mutual criticism that the huge philosophical literature 
bas come into existence. Owing to this again, 
there developed a passion for clear and precise enun- 

ciation of ideas and for guarding 
— D sona d statements against objections. Mutual 


criticism further makes Indian philosophy 
its own best critic. 


Bearing this fact *of mutual nffluence in mind we may 
try to understand the general process by 
which the systems originated and developed. 
The Vedas, we have said, are directly or 
indirectly responsible for most of the philosophical speculation. 
In the orthodox schools, next to the Vedas and the Upanisads, 

| we find the sütra literature marking the 
definite beginning of systematie philosophical 
thinking. ‘Sūtra’ etymologically means 
‘thread,’ and in this context it means a brief mnemonic state- 
ment. As philosophical discussions took place mostly orally, and 
as they were passed down through oral traditions handed down 
by teachers to students, it was perhaps felt necessary to link up 
or thread together the main thoughts inthe minds of students 
by brief statements of problems, answers, possible objections and 
replies to them. A sütra-work consists of a collection of many 
sutras or aphorisms of this kind, arranged into different chapters 
and sections according to different topics. The Brahma-sütra 
of Bidariyana, for example, contains the aphorisms that sum up 


How philosophical 
literature developed. 


The sütra works of 
the orthodox schools. 
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and systematize the philosophical teachings of different Vedic 
works, chiefly the Upanisads, and also briefly mention and 
answer actual and possible objections to these views. This work 
is the first systematic treatise on the Vedanta. Similarly, we 
have for the Mīmārnsā, the sütras of Jaimini, for the Nyaya, 
the sütras of Gotama, for the Vaisesika, the sütras of Kanada, 
for the Yoga, the sütras of Patafijali. According to tradition, for 
the Sankhya also there were the sütras ot Kapila, who is 
regarded as the founder of the system. But the sttras now 
available are not recognized by all as the original sutras. ‘The 
earliest systematic work available now is the Sàankhya-karika 
of Iávara Krsna. 


The sütras were brief and, therefore, their meanings were not 
e always clear. There arose thus the neces- 
— onthe sity for elaborate explanation and inter- 
: pretation through commentaries. These 
chief commentaries on the respective siitras were called the 
Bhasyas, the names and further particulars about which will be 
found later in the chapters on the different schools. But it 
should be noted that, in some cases, on the same sütra-work 
different nuthors wrote different major commentaries (bhüsyas) 
and interpreted the sütras to justify their respective standpoints. 
Thus came into existence, for example, the different Bhasyas on 
the Brahma-sitra by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Nimbarka, Baladeva and others. The followers of each inter- 
pretation formed into a school of the Vedanta and there arose 
the many schools of the Vedanta itself. 
As time went on, commentaries on commentaries arose and 
Ta sometimes independent works also were 
Ly Lair teed ds sere and written to supply hand-books or to justify, 
dud c Vasgteler- hte elaborate or criticize existing doctrines. 
The philosophical literature of the crthodox schools developed in 
this way. The history of the development of the heterodox 
doctrines is also more or less the same. They do not start, 
however, from any sütra-work of the above kind. The accounts 
of these will be given in the chapters dealing with those 
schools. 
Though the different schools were opposed to one another 
in their teachings, a sort of barmony 
The harmony among among them was also conceived by the 


th *hools. Th 1 : | ‘ 

Ea T of the sokpol Indian thinkers ‘They believed that all 

are a mie tente fitness persons were not fit for all things and 
that in religious, philosophical and social 


matters we should take into consideration these differences 
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and recognize consequent distinctions of natural rights 
(adhikarabheda). The different philosophical disciplines, as 
already pointed out; were taken in India as the different 
ways of shaping. practical lives. Consequently, it was all 
the more necessary to discriminate the fitness of their 
followers. The many systems of philosophy beginning from 
the materialism of the Carvaka school and ending with the 
Vedanta of Sankara were thus conceived to offer different paths 
for philosophical thinking and living to persons of differing 
qualifications and temperaments. But even apart from this 
pragmatic explanation, we can discover in these schools, 
outwardly opposed, many positive points of agreement, which 
may be regarded as the common marks of Indian culture. 


6. The Common Characters of the Indian Systems 


The pbilosophy of a country is the cream of its culture 
. and civilisation. It springs from ideas 
a AUN — that prevail in its atmosphere and bears 
among 956 eyes. its unconscious stamp. Though the 
different schools of Indian philosophy present a diversity of 
views, we can discern even in them the common stamp of an 
Indian culture. We may briefly describe this unity as the 
_ unity of moral and spiritual outlook. To understand this, 
" let us consider its main aspects and 
Deu sah rp illustrate points of agreement among the 
different schools. 
The most striking and fundamental point of agreement, 
which we have already discussed partly, 
el al ck s ai] is that all the systems regard philosophy 
— as a practical necessity and cultivate it 
in order to understand how life can be best led, The aim 
of philosophical wisdom is not merely the satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity, but mainly an enlightened life led 
with far-sight, foresight and insight. It became a custom, 
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therefore, with an Indian writer to explain, ‘at the beginning 
of his work, how it serves human ends (purusartha). 

But it should also be remembered that the presence of a 
Raabe od diocl practical motive did not narrow rhe scope 
their theoretical deve- of Indian philosophy to Ethics and 

— Theology alone as some Western critics" 
imagine. Its scope is as wide as any philosophy springing 
only from theoretic motives ; and evenon theoretical grounds 
soine branches of Indian philosophy, lke Metaphysics, 
Epistemology and Logic can easily Hold their own against 
any system of the West. 

The reason why the practicak motive —— in Indian 

philosophy lies in the fact that every 
—— Pide un system,  pro-Vedic or anti-Vedic, is 
Eat cnr order of  jnoved to speculation by a spiritual 

disquiet at the sight of the evils that cast 
a gloom over life in this world and it wants to understand 
the source of these evils and incidentally the nature of the 
universe and the meaning of human life, in order to find out 
some means for completely overcoming life’s miseries. 

The attitude of mind which looks at the dark side of 

RA OF S things is known as pessimism. Indian 
^d gii is initial, philosophy has often been criticized as 
“ds age pessimistic and, therefore, pernicious in 
its influence on practical life. How far this criticism is 
justified will be seen in the course of this book. But one 
general point should be noted here. Indian philosophy is 
pessimistic in the sense that it works under a sense of 
discomfort and disquiet at the existing order of thinzs. It 
discovers and strongly asserts that life, as it is being 
thoughtlessly led, is a mere sport of blind impulses and 
unquenchable desires ; it inevitably ends in and prolong: 


-+ 


^1 Eg., Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 3; 
Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 14. 
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misery. But no Indian system stops with this picture of 
life as a tragedy. It perhaps possesses more than a literary 
- significa ce — an ancient Indidn drama rarely ends 
as a tragedy. If [ndian philosophy points relentlessly to 
the miseries that we suffer through short- sightedness, it also 
discovers a message of hope. The essence of DBuddha's 
enlightenment—the four noble truths—sums up and voices 
the real view of every Indian school in this respect ; namely: 
There is suffering.—There is a cause of suffering—There is 
cessation of suffering.—'There is a way to attain it. 
Pessimism in the Indian systems is only initial and not 
final.’ The influence of such pessimism on life is more 
wholesome than that of uncritical optimism. An eminent 
American teacher rightly points out: '* Optimism seems to 
be more immoral than. Pessimism, for Pessimism warns 
us of danger, while Optimism lulls into false secutity.'' * 





'The outlook which prevents the Indian: mind from 
Wi whe belief in an ending in despair and guarantees its 
“eternal moral order’ final optimism is what nay be described 
pm as spiritualism after William James. 
‘* Spiritualism," says James, **means the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and letting loose of hope.'' ‘“‘This_ need 
of an eternal moral order is one of the deepest needs of our 
breast. And those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who 
live on tbe conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the 
extraordinary tonic and consoling power of their verse.''? 
Tbe -faith in ''an eternal and moral order' dominates the 
entire history of Indian philosophy, barring the solitary 
exception of ihe Carvaka materialists. It is the common 


1 For a full discussion of this point, see Introduction to Prof. Radha- 
Erishnan's Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 

2 George Herbert Palmer, Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. I, 
p. ol. 

3 Pragmatism, pp. 106-107.. 


— we = > 
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atmosphere of faith in which all these systems, Vedic and 
non-Vedic, theistic and atheistic, move and breathe. _. The 
faith in an order—a law that makes for regularity and. - 
righteousness and works in. the gods, the heavenly bodies 
and ali creatures—pervades the poetic 
" PA aroni forms imagination of the seers of the Rg-veda 
7 which calls this inviolable moral order 
Rta.' This idea gradually shapes itself (a) into the 
Mimarhsa conception of apürva, the law that guarantees 
the future enjoyment of the fruits of rituals performed now, 
(b) into the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of adrsta, the unseen 
principle which sways even over the material atoms and 
brings about objects and events in accordance with moral 
principles, and (c).into general conception of karma, which 
ās accepted by all Indian systems. The law of karma 
in its different aspects may be regarded as the law of the 
conservation of moral values, merits and demerits of actions. 
Tbis law of conservation means that there is no loss of the 
effect of work done (krtapranasa) and that there is no 
happening of events to a person except as the result of his 
own work (akrtabhyupagama). The law ofekarma is accepted 
by the six orthodox schools, as well as the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas. It will be more fully explained when we come 
to these systems. l 
In its simplest form ihe law of karma means that all 
actions, good or bad, produce their 
HE. r SOL ge uae proper consequences in the life of the 
individual who acts, provided they are 
performed with a desire for the fruits thereof. This law 
helps us to explain the differences in the lot of individual] 
beings, which are so striking and unexpected under the 
common circumstances of their lives. It is not infrequently 
. that we find that men who are born and brought up under 


| Cf. Re-veda, 1.1.8, 1.23.5; 1.24.9, 1.123.13, passim. 


* 
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the same or similar circumstances differ very much in 
respect of their achievements and enjoyments in life. Some 
men are happy and some miserable, some wise and some 


ignorant. We see also how some virtuous men suffer and 


many wicked people prosper in this world. How are we to 
explain these variations and anomalies in our worldly life? 
Some of them, we find, are obviously due to the different 
actions performed by us in this present life. But many 
of them cannot be explained by reference to the deeds of 
this life. Now if some good or bad actions are thus found 
to produce certain good or bad effects in the present life, 
it is quite reasonable to maintain that all actions—past, 
present and future—will produce their proper effects in this 
or another life of the individuals who act. The law of karma 
is this general moral law which governs not only the life 
and destiny of all individual beings, but even the order and 
arrangement of the physical world. 

The word karma means both this law and also the 
force generated by an action and having the potency of 
bearing fruit. Karma in the second sense is variously 
"classified. According to one principle, 
karmas are broadly divided into (a) those 
which have not yet begun to bear fruits (anarabdba karma, 
aud (b) those which have already begun to bear fruits like the 
present body and its accompaniments (arabdha or prarabdka 
karma). Anarabdha karma again can be subdivided into 
two classes, according as it i3 accumulated from past lives 
(praàktana or saficita karma) or is being gathered in this life 
(krivamàna or saficityamana karma). . | | 

Some systems of Indian philosophy like the Nyaya- 

The status of the law.  VaiSesika believe that the law of karma 
— d de is under the guidance and control of God, 
the Supreme Being who creates the world in accordance with 
the law. It is here held that the adrsta or the stock of merits 


Kinds of karma. 


bd 
- 
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and demerits of karmas of the individnal souls, cannot by 
itself lead to their proper effects, because it is an unintelli- 
gent and unconscious principle It is God who controls 
our adrsta and dispenses all the joys and sorrows of our life ^ 
in accordance with our karma. In some other systems, e.g. 
the Jaina, the Banddha, the Sankhya and the Mimarsa, 
the law of karma is autonomous and works independently~ 
of the will of God. These systems hold that the origin 
and order of the world may be explained by the law of 
karma without the supposition of God. But it should be 
noted here that whatever may b» the status of the law of 
karma it has a limited application to the world of actions 
done under the influence of the ordinary 
P Sua of its passions and desires of the worldly life. 
All actions, of which th? motives are 
desires for certain gains here or hereafter, are. governed by 
this law. Disinterested and passionle-s actions, if any, 
do not produce any wood or bad effects in one’s life just ~as 
a friel seed does not germinate. The law, therefore, 
holds good for in lividual« who are in bondage to this world 
and are swayed by the ordinary passions and impulses of 
life and hanker after worldly or otherworldly gains. The 
performance of disinterested actions not only produces no 
good or bad consequences but help- us to exhaust and 
destroy the accufnulate1 effects of our past deeds done 
under the influence of attachment, hatred and infatuation, 
of interested hopes and fears, and thereby leads to liberation. 
With the attainment of liberation from bondage, the self 
rises above the law of karma and lives and acts in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. The liberated one may act for the good 
of mankind, but is not bound by his karma, since it is free 
from all attachment and self-interest. 


A distinguished Danish philosopher, Harald Höffding, 


defines religion as ''the belief in the conservation of 
9 —197294 15 L. 
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values.'" It is mainly such belief that raises Indian 
systems like Jainism and Buddhism to the status of religion 
in spite of the absence of a belief in God. 

It is again this faith in ‘an eternal moral order,’ which 
inspires. optimism and makes man the 


Optimism is genera 
ed by this faith in the master of his own destiny. -It enables 


moral order. the Indian thinker to take present evil 
as consequence of his own action, and hope for a better 
future by improving himself now, There is room, therefore, 
for free will and personal endeavour {(purusakara). Fatalism 
or determinism is, therefore, a  misrepresentation of the 
theory of karma. Fate or destiny (daiva) is nothing but 
the Goilective force of one’s own actions performed in past 
lives (piirva-janma-krtarn karma). It can be overcome by 
efforts of this life, if they are sufficiently strong, just as the 
force of old habits of this life can be counteracted by the 
cultivation of new and opposite habits.” 
Intimately connected with this outlook is the 
seneral tendency to regard the universe 
Pi ee ^^ as the moral stage, where ali living 
| - beings get .the dress and the part that 
befit them and are to act well to deserve well in future. 
The body, the senses and the motor organs that an indivi- 
dual gets and the environment in which he finds himself 
are the endowments of nature or God in accordance with 
the inviolable law of karma. | 
Another common view, beld by all Indian thinkers, 
is that ignorance of reality is the cause 
Bd E be of our bondage and sufferings, and iibe- 
knowledge i» neces- ration from these cannot be achieved 
sary for liberation, 
without knowledge ‘of reality, i.e. the - 


! 
t Vide Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past,p. 206 f.n. Cf. Hóffdiug. 


The Philosophy of Religon, pp. 1-13. ü 
1 Vide Yoga-vasigtha-ramayana, 2nd Prakarana, Ath-9th sargas, for a 


full discussion. 
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real nature of the world, and the self. By ‘bondage’ is 
commonly meant the process of birth and rebirth and the 
consequent miseries to which an individual is subject. 
‘Liberation’ (mukti or moksa) means, therfore, the stoppage 
of this process. Liberation is the state of perfection ; and 
according to some Tndian thinkers, like the Jainas, the 
Bauddhas, the Sankhyas and the Advaita-Vedantins, this 
state can be attained even in this life. Perfection and real 
happiness can, therefore, be realized even here, at least 
according to these chief Indian thinkers. The teachings of 
these masters need not make us wholly unworldly and 
other-worldly.. They are meant only to correct the one-sided 
emphasis on ‘the bere’ and ‘the now’—the short-sightedness 
that worldliness involves. 

But while ignorance was regarded as the root cause of 
the individual's trouble and knowledgs, therefore, as essen- 
tial, the Indian thinkers never believed that a mere 

| acquaintance with truth would at once 
But mere theoretical : 
knowledge i» not sufi- remove imperfection. Two types of 
ent. discipline were thought necessary for 
making such understanding permanent as well as effective 
in life, namely, continued meditation on the accepted 
truths and practical life of self-control. 


The necessity of concentration and meditation led to the 
^ development of an elaborate technique, 
(6) Continued medi- 


x * Ir A re 
tation on truths learnt fnily explained in the Yoga system. 
is nefded to remove But yoga, in the sense of concentration 
deep-rooted false be- s 
liefa. through self-control, is not confined to 

. that system only. It is found in some 
form or other in Buddhism, Jainism, the Sankhya, the 
Vedanta, and. even in the Nyàya-Vaiéesika systems. The 
followers of these various views believed, in common, that 
«the philosophic truths mom ntarily established and 
understool through arguments were not enough to dispel the 
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effects of opposite beliefs which have become a part of our 
being. Our ordinary wrong beliefs have become deeply 
rooted in us by repeated use in the different daily situations 
of life. Our habits of thought, speech and action have been 
shaped and coloured by these beliefs which in turn have 
been more and more strengthened by those habits. To 
replace these beliefs by correct ones, it is necessary to medi- 
tate on the latter constantly and think over their various 
implications for life. In short, to instil right beliefs into our 
minds, we have to go through the same long and tedious 
process, though of a reverse kind, by which wrong beliefs 
were established in us. This requires a long intellectual 
conceniration on the truths learned. Without prolonged 
meditation the opposite beliefs cannot be removed and the 
belief in these truths cannot be steadied and esiablished in 
life. 

Self-control (sainyama) also is necessary for concentra- 

tion of the mind on these truths and 
Mun secessus for making them effective in life. 
siens that obstruct Socrates used to say ‘virtue is know- 
concentrati n and , I 
" good conduct. ledge.’ His followers pointed out that 
mere knowledge of what is right does 

not always lead to right actions, because our actions are 
guided as much by reason as by blind animal impulses. 
Unless these impulses are conirolled, action cannot fuily 
follow the ‘ictates of reason. ‘This truth is recognised by 
all the Indian. systems, except perhaps the Carvaka. It is 
neatly expressed by an olt-quoted Sanskrit saying which 
means: ‘I know what is right, but feel no inclination to 
follow it; I know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.’ 

Our speech and action cannot  alw.ys follow our 
intellectual convictions because of the contrary impulses 
deeply rooted in our character owing to past misconcep- 
tions about things and their values. "These impulsés “are 
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variously described by different Indian thinkers; but there 
isa sort of unanimity that the chief impulses are likes and 
dislikes—love and hate (raga and dvesa). These are the 
automatic springs of action; we move under their influence 
when we act habitually without forethought. Our indriyas, 
i.e. the instruments of knowledge and action (namely, the 
mind, the senses of sight, touch, smell, taste, sound, and 
the motor organs for movement, holding things, speaking, 
excretion and reproduction), have always been in the service 
of these blind impulses of love and hate and they have 
acquired some fixed bad habits. When philosophic know- 
ledge about the real nature of things makes us give up our 
previous wrong beliefs regarding objects, our previous likes 
and dislikes for those objects, have also to be given up. 
Our indriyas have to be weaned from past habits and broken 
to the reign of reason. This task is as difficult as it is 
important. It can be performed only through long, sustained 
practice and formation of new good habits. All Indian 
thinkers lay much stress on such practice which chiefly 
consists of repeated efforts in the right direction (abhyasa). 
Self-control, then, means the control of- the  iower self, 
the blind, animal tendencies—love and 
DU buco pua hate—as well as tbe instruments -of 
er eon —— knowledge and action: (the indriyas). 
From what has been said above it will be 
clear that self-control was not a mere negative practice, it 
was not simply checking the indriyas, but checking their 
bad tendencies and habits in order to employ them for a 
better purpose, and make them obey the dictates of reason. 


It is a mistake, therefore, to think, as some do, that Indian 
ethics taught a rigorism or asceticism 

It does not kill the which consists in killing the natural im- 
"erp dne regnas. PAR pulses in man. As early as the Upanisads, 
of reason. J we find Indian thinkers recognizing that 


though .the most valuable thing in man is 
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his spirit ( àtman), his existence as a man depends on non- 
spiribual factors as well; that even his thinking power depends 
on the food he takes. This conviction never left th» Tudian 
thinkers; the lower elements, for them, were not for destruc- 


LS . tion but for reformation and subjugation 
Morality Pints ae to the higher. Cessation from bad acti- 
NC uot vost: vities was coupled with p-rformance of 
tive virtues. good ones. This we find even ia the most 
rigoristic systems, like the Yogu, where, 

as aids to the attainment of perfect concentration (yoganhga), 
we find mentioned not simply the negative practice ci the 
‘don'ts’ (yamas), but also the positive cultivation of good habits 
(niyamas). The yamas consist of the five great efforts for absti- 
nence from injury to life, falsehood, stealing, sensuous appetite 
and greed for wealth (ahirnsà, satya, asteya, brahmacarya and 

aparigraba). “These are to be cultivated along with the niyamas, 
namely, purity of body and mind, contentment, fortitude, study 
and resignation to God. Essentially similar teachings we find 
as much in the other orthodox schools as in Buddhism and 

Jainism which like the Yoga, recommend, for examp!e, the 
cultivation of love (maitri) and kindness (karunü) along with 
non-violence (ahimnsa). That the action of the indriyas is not 

to be suppressed, but only to be turned tothe service of the 

higher self, is also the teuching of the Gita, as would appear 
from the following: ‘‘One who has controlled himself attains 

contentment by enjoying objects through the indriyas which 

have been freed from the influence oí love and hate.'"' 


Lastly, all Indian systems, except the Carvika, accept 


the 1 iberation as the highest end 
(9) altar In ihe. pos- he idea of liberation as the hig 


sibility of liberation is of life. The conception of liberation 
common to all systems. 


Liberation is regarded received, of course, slightly different 
beret seit c meanings. All negatively agreed that 
the state of liberation isa total destruction of sufferings 
which life in this world brings about. A few went a little 
beyond this to hold that liberation or the state of perfection 
is not simply negation of pain, but is a state of positive 
bliss. The Mimarnsa, Vedanta and Jaina thinkers belong 
to this latter group, and even the Bauddhas, according to 
some. 


! Bhagavadgité, 2. 64. 
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7. The Space-Time Background 


In addition to the unity of moral and spiritual outlook 
i described above, we may also note the 

The idea of the vast- f | 
ness of the world of  prevaling sense of the vastness of the 

3 aod T * f ° - = ~ 
ed "the epee ale space-time world, which formed the 
SA o Indan common background of Indian thought 
and influenced its moral and metaphysi- 

cal outlook. 


The Western belief that the world was created six 
thousand and odd years ago and all for 
Modern scientific 


conception of Time tlhe purpose of man constituted a narrow- 
ps dC eget wr ecd ness of outlook and exaggerated the 

importance of man, This belief, has 
been shaken by the biological discoveries of Darwin and 
others who show that the evolution of living beings bas to 
be conceived in terms of millions of years, not thousands. 
The science of astronomy, again, is gradually generating the 
belief in the vastness of the universe, the diameter of which 
is “fat least hundreds of millions of light-years.’’* The sun 
in this calculation is a mere speck in the universe, and the 
earth is less than one-millionth part of this speck. And 
we are reminded that each faint speck of nebula observable 
in the sky contains ''matter enough for the creation of 
perhaps a thousand miilion suns like ours.''* 

Our imagination feels staggered in its attempt to grasp 
the vastness of the space-time universe 
revealed by science. A similar feeling 
is caused by the accounts of creation 
given in some of the Puranas, which would, but for modern 


Similar’ Ideas in 
Indian literature. 


| Sir J. H. Jeans. in Nalure, 26-2-27. A light-year=the distance 
travelled by light in a year, at the rate of 186,325 miles per second 
=60 60 24 x 865 x 186,325 miles = 5,876 945,200,000 miles. 
7 Ibid. (quoted in Everyday Science, by L. M. Parsons, pp. 14-15). 
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discoveries, be laughed at as pure fantasy. In the Visnu- 
Purana,’ for example, we come across the popular Indian 
conception of the world (brahminda) which contains the 
fourteen regions (lokas) of which the earth (bhütala? is oniy 
one and which are separated from one another by tens of 
miilions (kotis) of yojanas, and again the infinite universe 
is conceived as containing thdusands of miilions of such 
worlds (brahmandas). 

As to the description of the vastness of time, we find that 
the Indian thinker, like the modern scientist, feels unable 
to describe it by common human units. The unit adopted 
for the measurement of cosmic time is a day of the 
creator Brahma. Each day of the creator is equal to 
1,000 yugas or 432 million years of men. This is the 
duration of the period of each creation of cosmos. The 
night of the creator is cessation of creative activity and 
means destruction or chaos. Such alternating days and 
nights, creation and destruction (srigtà and pralaya), form a 
beginningless series. 

It is not possible to assertain the first beginning of 
creation. It would be arbitrary, to think that creation began 
at first at some parlicular time and not earlier. As there 
are no data for fixing the first beginning of the universe, 
Indian thinkers, in general, look upon the universe as 
beginningless (anadi). They try to explain the beginning 
of the present creation by reference to previous states of 
dissolution and creation and think it idle and meaningless 
to enquire about the first creation. Any term of a beginning- 
less series can only be said to be earlier or later in relation 
to others ; there is nothing like an absolute first term in 
such a series. : 

With this overwhelming idea of the vast universe at its 
background, Indian thought naturally harped on the extreme 


! Part 2, Chap. 7. 
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smallness of the earth, the transitoriness of earthly existence 
and the insignificance of earthly possessions. If the earth 
was a mere point in the vast space, life was a mere ripple 
in the ocean of time. Myriads of them come and go, and 
matter very littl to the universe as a whole. Even the 
best civilization evolved rough centuries is nothing very 
unique ; there is not one golden age only in the life of the 
earth. In the beginuingless cycles of creation and dis- 
solution there have been numberless golden ages as well as 
iron ones. Prosperity and adversity, civilisation and bar- 
barity rise and fall, as the wheel of time turns and moves on. 

The general influence of this outlcok on metaphysics 
bas been to regard the present world as the outcome of a 
past one and explain the former partly by reference to the 
latter. Besides it sets metaphysics on the search for the 
eternal. On the ethical and religious side it helped the 
Indian mind to take a wider and detached view of life, 
prevented it from the morbid desire to cling to the fleeting 
as the everlasting and persuaded it always to have an eye 
on what was of lasting, rather than of momentary, value. 


II. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE SYSTEMS 
1. The Carvaka System 


In Indian philosophy the word ‘ Carvaka’ means a 
materialist. ‘The Carvakas hold that perception is the only 
valid source of knowledge. They point out that ali non- 
perceptual or indirect sources of knowledge like inference, 
the testimony of other persons, etc., are unreliable and often 
prove misleading. We should’ ing therefore, believe in 
anything except what is immediately known through 
perception. 

Perception reveals to us only the material world, com- 
posed of the four bhitas or’ elements of matter, viz. air, 
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fire, water and earth, the existence of which we can directly 
know through the senses. Ali objects of this per- 
ceptible world are composed of these elements. There is 
no evidence that there is anything like an immaterial sou! 
in man. Man too is made wholly of matter. We say ‘I 
am stont, ‘Iam lean, ‘I am lame.’ These judgments 
also tend to show that the individual is identical with the 
body. ‘There is of course consciousness in man, but cons- 
ciousness is the quality of the living body which is a 
product of matter. It should not be thought that because 
the elements of matter are unconscious, there can be no 
consciousness in objects made of them. ‘There are many 
examples in which qualities originally absent in the com- 
"ponent parts:are developed when the parts are combined 
together in a particular way.- There are examples even of the 
same substance acquiring new qualities under different 
conditions.  Betel leaf, nut and lime chewed together acquire 
a red tinge originally absent in any of the constituents ; 
molasses acquires by fermentation the power of intoxication 
originally absent. Similarly, the elements of matter com- 
bined together in a particular way give rise to the living 
body having consciousness. Consciousness ceases apparently 
with the body. When man dies nothing is left of 
him to enjoy or suffer the consequences of his actions 
hereafter. 

The survival of man in any form after death is, therefore, 
= unproved. The existence of God also is a myth. God 
cannot be perceived. The world is made by the automatic 
combination of the material elements and not bv God. ft 
ig foolish, therefore, to perform any religious rite either 
for enjoying happiness after this life in heaven or for pleasing 
God. No faith should be put in the Vedas or in the 
cunning priests who earn their livelihood by exploiting the 
credulity of men. 
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The highest end of iife, for a rational man, should, 
therefore, be the enjoyment of the greatest amount of 
pleasure here in this life, of which alone we are sure. It is 
foolish to forgo the pleasures of life simply because they 
happen to be mixed with pain. It wouid be as though one 
were to reject the kernel because of its husk or cease sow- 
ing crops for fear of cattle. We should try to get the best 
out of this life by enjoying it as best as we can and avoiding 
as far as possible the chances of pain. 


2. The Jaina System 


The origin of the Jaina faith lies far back in the prehis- 
toric times. The long line of teachers through whom the 
faith was handed down consists of twenty-four Tirthankaras 
or liberated prapagators of the faith, the last of whom was 
Vardhamana (also styled Mahavira), a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. 

The Jainas reject the Carvaka view that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. They point out that if 
we are to reject altogether the possibility of obtaining 
correct knowledge through inference and the testimony of 
other persons because sometimes they prove inisleading, we 
should doubt the validity oi perception also, because even 
perception sometimes proves illusory. In fact. the Carvakas 
themselves take the help of inference when by observing 
some cases of inference to be misieading they come to hold 
that all inference is invalid, and also when they deny the 
existence of objects because they are not perceived. The 
. Jainas admit, in addition to perception, inference and testi- 
mony as sources oi valid knowledge. Inference yields valid 
knowledge when it obeys the logical rules of correctness. 
‘Testimony is valid when it is the report of a reliable autho- 
rity. In fact, the Jainas hold that it is on the authority of 
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the teachings of the omniscient liberated saints (Jinas or 


Tirthankaras) that we can have unerring knowledge about 
certain spiritual matters, which our limited sense-perception 
and reasoning cannot reveal to us. | 
On the basis of these three kinds of knowledge, the 
Jainas form their view of the universe. Perception reveals 
the reality of materiai substances, composed of the four 
kinds of elements, as the Carvakas hold. By inference they 
come to believe in space (akasa), because material substances 
must exist somewhere. believe in time (kala), because 
changes or succession of the states of substunces cannot be 
understood without it, and believe also in the two causes of 
motion and rest respectively, for without. them movement 
and cessation of movement in things cannot be explained. 
These last two are called respectively dharma and adharma 
which should not be taken here in their ordinary moral 
sense, but in the technical sense of tHe causes of motion 
and rest. But the physical world, consisting of the four 
elements of matter, space, time, dharma and adharma, is 
not all. Perception, as well as inference, proves the exis- 
tence of souls in aH living bodies. When we perceive the 
qualities of an orange such as its colour, shape, smell we 
say we perceive the existence of the orange. On similar 
grounds, when we internaily perceive pleasure, pain and 
other qualities of the soul, we should admit that the soul 
also is directly known through perception. Cons -:ijousness 
cannot be said to be the product of matter; the Carvakas 
cannot point out any case where the combination of material 
substances is perceived to generate consciousness. ‘The 
existence of the soul can also be inferred on the ground that 
if there had been no conscious agent to guide them, material 
substances could not be formed into living bodies by them- 
selves. Without a conscious substance to regulate them 


the body and the senses could not do their work so sys 
tematically. 
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There are, then, as many souls as there are living bodies. 


There are souis. the Jainas hold, not only in animals, but also. 


in plante and even in particles of dust. The existence of very 


minute living beings (such as germs) in dust and other 


apparently non-living material things is also adiitted by 
modern science. All souls are not equally conscious. Some, 


like those in plants or dust-bodies, have only the sense of 
touch and have tactual consciousness alone. Some lower- 


animals have two senses, others three, stiil others four. 
Man and some higher animals have five senses through all 


of which they know things. But, however developed the 
senses may be, the soul living in the body is limited in- 


knowledge ; it is limited in power also and is subject to- 


all kinds of miseries. 
But every soul is capable of attaining infinite con- 


sciousness, power and happiness. These qualities are- 


inherent in the very nature of the soul. They are obstructed 


by karmas, just as the natural light of the sun is obstrocted' 


by clouds. The karmas or the forces of passions and destres 


in the soul attract to it particles of matter which permeate 
the soul just as particles of dust permeate the light of any 
flame or the sun. In a word the karmas lead to the 
bondage of the soul by matter. By reinovir g karmas a soul 


can remove bondage and regain its natural per'eciions. 

The teachings and lives of the Iiberated saints 
(Tirthankaras) prove the possibility of liberation and show 
also the path to be followed for the purpose. puree things 
are necessary for the removal of bondage, viż! perfect faith 
in the teachings of the Jaina teachers; correct knowledge 
of the teachinus,*and right conduct. Right conduct consists 
in the practice of abstinence from all injury to life, from 
falsehood, from siealing, from sens nd ‘rom atrach= 
ment to sense objects. By tl ‘joint culties of night fath! 








right knowledge and righ *eonduet the. P: Bsions are 
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controlled and the karmas that fetter the soul to matter are 
removed. The obstacles being removed, the soul attains its 
natural perfection—infinite faith, infinite kuowledge, infinite 
power and infinite bliss. This is the state of liberation. 

The Jainas do not believe in God. The Tirthankaras, 
to whom all the godly powers like omniscience and omni- 
potence belong, take the place of God. They are adored as 
ideals of life. ! 

Sympathy for all living beings is one of the chief 
features of the Jaina faith. Coupled with this there is, in 

Jaina philosophy, respect for ali opinions. The Jaina philo- 
sophers point out that every object has infinite aspects, 
judged by what it is and what it is not from different points 
of view. Every judgment that we ordinarily pass about a 
thing is, therefore, true only in relation toa particular aspec: 
of the thing seen from a particuiar point of view. We 
should remember, therefore, the limited nature of our 
knowledge and judgment, and should refrain from thinking 
that any view is the whole truth about any thing. We 
should guard and qualify our own statements and also learn 
to appreciate the “possibility of the correctness of others’ 
views. 

The Jaina philosophy is a kind of realism, because it 
asserts the reality of the external world, and it is pluralism, 
because it believes in many ultimate realities. Tt is atheism 
ae it rejects the existence of God. 


3. The Bauddha System 


The Bauddha system of philosophy arose out of the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha, the well-known founder of 
Buddhism. Gautama was awakened to a consciousness of 
sorrow by the sight of disease, old age, death and other 
miseries, to which man is subject. He spent years in study, 
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penance and meditation to discover the origin of human 
sufferings and the means to overcome them. At last he 
received enlightenment, the result of which was set forth by 
bim in the form of what has come to be known as ‘the four 
noble truths’ (catvüri àürya-satyani). These are—the truth 
that there is misery, the truth that there is a cause of miser : 
the truth that there is cessation of misery and the truth that 
there is a path leading to the cessation of misery. 

The first truth about the existence of misery is admitted 
by all in some form or other. But with his penetrating 
insight Buddha saw that misery is not simply casual ; it is 
universally present in all forms of existence and in all kinds 
of experience. Even what appears as pleasant is really a 
source of pain at bottom. 

Regarding the second truth, Buddha’s conclusion is 


* deduced from his analysis of causation. He points out that 


the existence of everything in the world, material and 
mental, is caused by some other thing. There is nothing 
which is unconditional and self-existent. Nothing is, 
therefore, permanent in the world. All things are subject to | 
change. Our sufferings arg similarly caused by some 
conditions. Sufferings depend on birth in this world. Birth 
again is caused by our desire (tanha or trsnà) for the worldly 


objects. ‘The force of desires drags us down to the world. 


But our desires can be traced uitimately to our ignorance. If 
we had a correct knowledge of the things of the world, 
understood their transitory and painful nature, there would 
be no desire for them ; birth would then cease and along 
with it also misery. 

As suffering, like other things, depends on some condi- 
tions, 1t must cease when these. conditions are removed, 
This is the third truth about cessation of misery. —— 

The fourth truth about the path that leads to the Cessa- 
tion of misery concerns the control of the conditions that 


= 
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cause misery. This path is known as the eight-fold noble 
path as it consists of eight steps, namely, right views, right 
“determination, tight speech, right conduct, right livelihood, 
right endeavour?right mindfulness and Fight concentration. 
These eight steps remove ignorance and desire, enlighten 
the mind and bring about perfect equanimity and tranquillity. 
Thus misery ceases completely and the chance of rebirth 
also is stopped. The attainment of this state of perfection 
_is nirvana. | l 
The teachings of Buddha are contained in the four noble 
truths described above, It will appear from this that 
Buddha himself was not concerned so much with the 
problems of philosophy as with the practical problem how 
human misery can be removed. He regarded it asa waste 
Of time to discuss metaphysical problems, while man is 
writhing in misery. But though averse to theoretical 
speculation he could not avoid philosophical discussions 
altogether. Thus we find from early literature the following 
theories among his teachings : (a) All things are conditional ; 
“there is nothing that exists by itself. (b) All things are, 
therefore, subject*to change ewing to the change of the 
conditions on which they depend ; nothing is permanent. 





(6) There is, therefore, neither any soul nor God nor any w^ 


othér permanent substance. (d) There is, however, conti- 
nuity of the present life which generates another life, by the 
law of karma, just as a tree generates another tree through 
its seed, and the second continues while the first withers 
away. 

The later followers of Buddha, in India and outside, 
developed the germs of philosophical thecries contained in 
Budiha's teachings, and many schools thus came into exis- 
tence. Of these the four that vecame most well-known in 
Indian philosophy may be mentioned here. 

Tct 
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The Müdhyamika or Sünyavüda School.—According to 
this, the world is unreal (Sanya) ; mental and non-mental 
phenomena are all illusory. This view is knownas nihilism _ 
: (SUnyavada). | 

The Yogácára or Vijüánaváda School,—'This holds that 
external objects are unreal. What appears as external is 
" really an idea in the mind. But mind must be admitted to 
»  bereal. “It is self-contradictory to say that the mind is 
unreal ; for, then, the very thought that mind is unreal 
g" stands self-condemned, thought being an activity of 
.^ the mind. This view is called subjective idealism 
(vijfianavada). it 
~ The Sautrāntika School.—This holds that both the 
mental and the non-mental are real. If everything that we 
perceive as external were unreal, then our perception of an 
object would not depend on anything outside the mind, but 
absolutely on the mind. But we find that the mind cannot 
perceive any object, like a tiger, at any place it likes." This 

"proves that the idéa of the tiger, when we perceive it, 

depends on a non-mental reality, the tiger, -From the percep- 

tual idea or representation of,a tiger in the mind we can 
infer the existence of its cause, the tiger, outside the mind. 

Thus external objects can be inferred to exist outside the 

mind. ‘This view may be called representationism, or theory 

of the inferability of external objects (bahyanumeya-vada). 
The Vaibhdsika School.—This schoo] agrees with the 
last on the point that both internal and external objects are 
real. But it differs from it regarding the way external obiects 
' are known. External objects, according to the Vaibhasikas, 
are directly perceived and not inferred from their ideas or 
representations in the mind. For, if no external object were 
ever perceived corresponding to any idea, it would not 
. be possible to infer the existence of an external object 
from any idea. This view may be called direot realism, 
3—1724B c EEE A. 
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because it holds that externai objects are perceived directly 
(bahya-pratyaksa-vada). | 
Buddhism is divided, on religious matters, into the two 
© well-known schools, Hinayana, flourishing now in the south, | 
P in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and Mahayana, found now in- 
“the north, in Tibet, China and Japan. The first two of the’ 
four philosophical schools mentioned above come under the 
Mahayana and the last two under the Hinayàna. The most 
important religious question on which these two schools differ 
is : What is the object of nirvana ? The Hinayàna holds 
that nirvána should be sought in order that the individual 
may put an end to his own misery. The Mahayana thinks, 
on the other hand, that the object of nirvana is not to put an 
end to one's own misery, but to obtain perfect wisdom with 


which the liberated can try for the salvation of all beings in 
misery. 


4. The Nyàya System 


The Nyàya system is the work of the great sage Gotama. 
It is a realistic philosophy based mainly on logical grounds. 
It admits four ‘separate sources of true knowledge, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumüna), comparison 
(upamana) and testimony (Sabda). Perception is the direct 
knowledge of objects produced by their relation to our senses. 
It may be external (bahya) or internal (Antara), according as 
the sense concerned is external, like the eye and the ear, or 
internal, like the mind (manas). Inference is the knowledge 
of objects, not through perception, but through the 
apprehension of some mark (linga) whichis invariably related 
to the inferred objects (sadhya). The invariable relation 
between the two is called vyapti. In inference there are at 
least three propositions and at most three terms, viz. the 
paksa or minor term about which we infer something, the * 
sadhya or major term which is the inferred object, and the 
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hga or sadhana or middle term which is invariably related 
to the major, and is present in the minor. To illustrate : 
“The hill is fiery, because it smokes ; and whatever smokes 
is fiery." Comparison is the knowledge of the relation 
between a name aud things so named on the basis of a given 
description of their similarity to some familiar object. A 
man is told that a gavaya is like a cow. Then he finds an 
animal in the forest, which strikingly resembles the cow, and 
concludes that this animal must be a gavaya. Such 
knowledge is derived from upamanaor comparison. Sabda 
or testimony is the knowledge about unperceived objects 

derived from the statements of authoritative persons. A 
scientist tells us that water is a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen in a certain proportion. Although we have not 
ourselves demonstrated the truth we know it on the authority 
of the scientist. Here our knowledge is derived from $abda 
or testimony. All other sources of knowledge have been 
reduced by the Naiyayikas to these four. 


The objects of knowledge, according to the Nyàya, are the 
self, the body, the senses and their objects, cognition 
(buddhi), mind (manas), activity (pravrtti),, mental defects 
(dosa), rebirth (pretyabhaba), the feelings of pleasure and 
pain (phala), suffering (duhkha), and freedom from suffering 
(apavarga). The Nyaya, like many other systems of Indian 
philosophy, seeks to deliver the self from its bondage to the 
body, the senses and their objects. According to it, the self 
is distinct from the body and the mind. The body is only a 
composite substance made of matter. The mind (manas) is 
a subtle, indivisible and eternal substance (anu). It serves 
the soul as an instrument for the -perception of psychic 
qualities like pleasure, pain, etc. It is, therefore, calied an 
internal sense. ‘The self (aàtman) is another substance which 

«is quite distinct from the mind and the body. It acquires 
the attribute of consciousness when itis related to any object 
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; through the senses. But consciousness is not an essential 
quality of the self. Itis an accidental or adventitious quality 
. which ceases to qualify the self in the state of mukti or 
liberation. While the mind (manas) is infinitesimal like am 
atom, the self is all-pervading (bibhu), indestructible and 
eternal. It is an agent which likes and dislikes objects and 
_ tries to obtain or avoid them and enjoys or suffers the conse- 
quences of its actions. It is ignorance of the truth (mithya- 
jñňñāna) and the consequent faults of desire, aversion and 
infatuation (raga, dvesa and moha) that impel the self to act 
for good and bad ends and plunge it into the world of sin and 
suffering, birth and death. Liberation (apavarga) means the 
absolute cessation of all pain and suffering brought about by 
the right knowledge of reality (tattva-jhàna). Some people 
think that it is a state of happiness. But this is entirely 
wrong, for there is no pleasure without pain, just as there is 
no light without shade. So liberation is only release from 
pain and not pleasure or happiness. 

The existence of God is proved by the Naiyayikas Ds 
several arguments. God is the ultimate cause of the 
creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. He 
did not create the world out of nothing, but out of eternal 
atoms, space, time, ether, minds and souls. This world bas 
been created in order that individual souls (jivas’ might 
enjoy pleasure or suffer pain according to the merit or 
demerit of their actions in other lives and in other worlds. 
The most popular argument for God's existence is: “‘All 
things of the world like mountains and seas, the sun and the 
moon, are effects, because they are made up of parts. 
Therefore, they must have a maker (karta)."" The individual 
selves cannot be tbe maker or creator of the world, because 
they are limited in power and knowledge, and so cannot deal 
with such subtle and imperceptible entities as atoms, of* 
which all physical things are composed. The creator of the 
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world must be an intelligent spirit with unlimited power and 
wisdom, and capable of maintaining the moral order of the 
universe. God created the world not for any end of His own, 
but for the good of all living beings. This, however, does 
not mean that there must be only happiness and no misery 
in the world. If individual selves have any freedom of will 
in them, they would aet for good or bad ends and thereby — 
bring happiness or misery on themselves. But under the 
loving care and wise guidance of the Divine Being, all 
individuals can sooner or later attain right knowledge about 
themselves and the world, and thereby final release from ail 


suffering (mukti). ee tr 


5. The Vaisesika ‘System 
e | " 


The Vaisesika system was founded by the sage Kanada 
also named Ulüka. It is allied to the Nyāya system and 
has the same end in view, namely, the liberation of the 
individual self. It brings all objects of knowledge, i.e. the 
whole world, under the seven categories of substance (dravya), 
quality (gun), action (karma), generality (safmanya), particu- 
larity( viSesa), the relation of inherence (samavaya), and 
non-existence (abhaba). 

A substance is the substratum of qualities and activities, 
but is different from both. There are nine kinds of substan- 
ces, viz. earth, water, fire, air, ether (ákasa), time, space, soul 
and mind (manas). Of these, the first five are called the 
physical elements (bhiitas) and have respectively the specific 
qualities of smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. The first 
four are composed of the fourkinds of atoms (of earth, water, 
fire and air) which are invisible and indestructible particles 
. of matter. The atoms are uncreated and eternal entities 
‘which we get by resolving any material object into smaller 
and smaller parts till we come to such as cannot be further 
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divided. <A kāéa, space and time are imperceptible substances, 
each of which is one, eternal and all-pervading. The mind 
(Manas) is an eternal substange whichis not all-pervading, 
but infinitely small like an atom. It is the interna! sense 
which is directly or indirectly concerned in all psychical 
functions like cognition, feeling and willing. The mind 
being atomic we cannot have more than one experience at 
one instant of time. The soui is an eternal and al'-pervading 
substance which is the substratum of the phenomena of 
consciousness. The individual soul is perceived internally 
-by the mind of the individual, as when one says ' I am 
happy.’ ‘The supreme soul or God is inferred as the creator 
of the world of effects. God creates the world out of eternal 
atoms. The compositionand decomposition of atoms explain 
the origin and destruction of the composite objects of the 
world. But the atoms cannot move and act by themselves. 
The ultimate source of their actions is to be found in the 
will of God, who directs their operations according to the 
law of karma. "The atoms are made to compose a world that 
befits the unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual souls 
and serves the purpose of moral dispensation. Tis is the 
atomic theory of the Vaiéesikas. It is rather teleological 
than mechanistic and materialistic like other atomic 
theories. 

A quality is that which exists in a substance and has 
itself no quality or activity. While a substance can exist by 
itself, a quality cannot exist unless it be in some substance. 
There is no activity or movement in the qualities of things. 
There are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities, viz. 
colour, taste, smell, touch, sound, number, magnitude, 
distinctness (prtbaktva), conjunction (sarnyoga), disjunction * 
(vibhāga), remoteness (paratva), nearness (aparatva), fluidity 
(dravatva), viscidity (sneha), cognition (buddhi), pleasure, ` 
pain, desire, aversion, striving (prayatna), heaviness 
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(gurutva), tendency (sarnskàra), merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adharma).' 

An action is a movement. Like quality, it belongs only 
to substances. There are five kinds of action, viz. throwing 
upward  (utksepana), throwing downward (avaksepana), 
contraction (akuficana), expansion (prasarana), and gomg 
(gamana). 

Al cows have in them a certain common nature for 
which they are grouped into one class and excluded from 
other classes. This is called ‘gotva’ or cowness and is the 
samanya or universal in them. Since cowness is not 
generated by the birth of any cow nor destroyed by the 
death of any, it is eternal. A universai is thus the 
eternal essence common to all the individuals of a class. 

Particularity (visesa) is the ground of the ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one thing 
from another by the peculiarities of its parts and other 
qualities. But how are we to distinguish the ultimate 
simple and eternal substances of the world, like two atoms 
of earth ? There must be some ultimate difference or pecu- 
liarity in each of them, otherwise they would not begdifferent, 
both having all the qualities of earth. Particularity stands 
for the peculiarity or individuality of the eternal entities of 
the world. [Itis the special treatment of this category 
of viéesa that explains the name ‘Vaisesika’ given to this 
system of philosophy. 

Inherence (samavaya) isthe permanent or eternal relation 
by which a whole is in its parts, a quality or an action is in a 
substance, the universal is in the particulars. The cloth aa 
one whole always exists 1n the threads, qualities like ‘green,’ 
'sweet' and 'fragrant,' and motions of different kinds abide in 


1 *Paratva' stands for both remoteness in space and remoteness in time and 


""aparatva' for nearness both ın space and time. *Sarhsküra' really stands for 
+ three qualities, viz. velocity, elasticity and memory-impression. : 
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some substances. lactis a universal is in all cows. 
_ This permanent relation between the whole and its parts, 
between the universal and its individuals, and between 
qualities or actions and their substances, is known as 
samavāya or inherence. 

| Non-existence (abhava) stands for all negative facts. 
"There is no snake bere,’ ‘that rose is not red,’ ‘there is no 
smell in pure water’ are propositions which express respec- 
- tively the non-existence of the snake, redness and smell in 
certain things. All such cases of non-existence are brought 
under the category of abhava. It is of four kinds, namely, 
pragabhava, dhvamsibhava, atyantabhava (these three 
being put together under samsargabháva or the absence 
of a relation between two entities), and anyonyabhava. 
The first means the non-existence of a thing before 
(prak) its production, e.g. the non-existence of 
a pot in clay before it is produced by the potter. 
The second is tbe non-existence of a thing after its 
destruction (dhvarnsa), e.g. the non-existence of the pot 
when itis broken up. The third is the absence of a relation 
between tyo things for all time—past, present and future, 
e.g. the non-existence of colour in the air. The last kind 
represents the difference of one thing from another. When 
two things (say a jar and a cloth) differ from each other, 
there is the non-existence of either as the other. The jar is 
not the cloth, nor is the cloth the jar. This mutual non- 
existence of two different things is called anyonyabhava. 

With regard to God and the liberation of the individual 

soul the Vaisesika theory is substantially the same as that 
of the Nyaya. 


6. The Sankhya System 


The Sankhya is a philosophy of dualistic realism, 
attributed to the sage | Kapila. It admits two ultimate . 
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realities, namely, purusa and — which are independent 

of each other in respect of their existence. The purusa is 
an intelligept principle, of which consciousness (caitanya) 
is not an attribute, but the very essence. It is the self 
which is quite distinct from the body, the senses and the 
mind (manas). It is beyond the whole world of objects, and 
is the eternal consciousness which witnesses the changes and 
activities going on in the world, but does not itself act and 
change in any way. Physical things like chairs, beds, etc. 
exist for the enjoyment of beings other than themselves. 
Therefore, there must be the purusa or the self which is 
-distinct from prakrti or primary matter, but is the enjoyer 
(bhokta) of the products of prakrti. There are many different 
selves related to different bodies, for when some men are 
happy, others are unhappy, some die but others live. 


Prakrti is the ultimate cause of the world. It 1s an 
-eternal unconscious principle (jada) which is always changing 
and has. no other end than the satisfaction of the selves. 
Sativa, rajas and tamas are three constituents of prakrti 
which holds ther together in a state of rest or equilibrium 
(simydvastha). The three are called gunas. But they are 
not qualities or attributes in any sense. Rather, they are 
three substantial elements which constitute prakrti like three 
-cords making up a rope. The existence of the gunas is 
inferred from the qualities of pleasure, pain and indifference 
which we find in all things of the world. The same sweet 
is liked or disliked or treated with indifference by the same 
‘man in different conditions. The same salad is tasteful to 
some person, distasteful to another and insipid to a third. 
Now the cause and the effect are essentially identical. The 
-effect is the manifested condition of the cause, e.g. oil as an 
effect manifests what is already contained in the seeds. 
"The things of the world are effects which bave the qualities 
. of pleasure, pain and indifference. Therefore, prakrti or 
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pradhana which is their ultimate cause must have the three 
elements of sattva, rajas and tamas which respectively 
possess the natures of pleasure, pain and indifference, and 
cause manifestation, activity and passivity. 

The evolution of the world has its starting point in the 
association . (samyoga) of the purusa with prakrti, which 
disturbs the original equilibrium of the latter and moves it 
to action. The course of evolution is as follows: From 
prakrti arises the great germ of this vast universe which is 
called, therefore, the great one (mahat). The consciousness 
of the self is reflected on this and makes it appear as 
conscious. It represents the awakening of nature from her 
cosmic slumber and the first appearance of thought ; and, 
therefore, it is also called the Intellect (buddhi). It is the 
creative thought of the world to be evolved. Ahankara, the 
Second product, arises by a further transformation of the 
Intellect. The function of ahankara is the feeling of 
‘ I and mine ‘(abhimiana). Owing to its identification with 
this principle, the self considers itself to be an agent (kartà) 
which it really is pot. From ahankara, with an excess of 
the eiement of sattva, arise the five organs of knowledge 
(jnanendriya), the five organs of action (karmendriya) and 
the mind (manas) which is at once an organ of knowledge 
and activity (ubhayendriya». With an increase of tamas, 
abanküra produces, on the other band, the five subtle 
elements (tanmiatra) which are the potentialities of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. From the five subtle 
elements come the five gross elements of ākāśa or ether, air 
fire, water and earth in the same order. Thus we have 
altogether twenty-five principles in the Sankhya. Of these, 
ali but the purusa is comprised by prakrti which is the cause 
or the ultimate source of all other physical objects including 
mind, matter and life. Prakrti is the unpcaused cause of 
all objects. The seven principles of mabat, abankara and. 
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the five tanmiatras are causes of certain effects and them- 
selves effects of certain causes. The eleven senses and the 
five gross elements are only the effects of certain causes and 
not themselves the causes of anything which i8 substantially 
different from them. The purusa or the self is neither the 
cause (prakrti) nor the effect (vikrti) of anything. 

Although the self is in itself free and immortal, yet such 
is the influence of avidya or ignorance that it confuses itself 
with the body, the senses and the mind (manas). It is the 
want of discrimination (aviveka) between the self and the 
not-self that is responsible for all our sorrows and sufferings. 
We feel injured and unhappy when our body is injured or 
indisposed, because we fail to realize the distinction between 
the self and the body. Similarly, pleasure and pain in the 
mind seem to affect the self only because the self's distinction 
from the mind is not clearly perceived by us. Once we 
realize the distinction between the self and the not-self 
including the body and the senses, the mind, the intellect 
and the ego (viveka-jnana), our self ceases to be affected by 
the joys and sorrows, the ups and downs of life. It rests 
in itself as the dispassionate" observer of the show of events 
in the world without being implicated in them. This is the 
state of liberation or freedom from suffering which has been 
variously described as mukti, apavarga, kaivalya, etc. It is 
possible for us to attain this state while alive in this world 
(jivanmukti) or after this life in the other world (videha- 
mukti). But mere knowledge or intellectual understanding 
of the truth will not help one to realize one's self and 
thereby attain final release from sin and suffering. For this 
we require to go through a long course of spiritual training 
with deep devotion to, and constant meditation on, the 
truth tbat the self is the pure eternai consciousness which 
às beyond the mind-body complex and above the space-time 
and cause-effect order of existence. It is the unborn and 
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undying spirit; of which the-essence is freedom, immortality 
and life eternal. The nature and methods of the spiritual 

raining necessary for self-realization have been elaborated 
in the Yoga philosophy. 

With regard to the problem of God, we find that the 
main tendency of the Sàaàükhya is to do away with the 
theistic belief. According to it, the existence of God cannot 
be proved in any way. We need not admit God to explain 
the world ; for, prakrti is the adequate cause of the world 
asa whole. God as eternal and unchanging spirit cannot be 
the creator of the world : for to produce an effect the cause 
must change and transform itself into the effect. Some 
Sankhya commentators and writers, however, try to show 
that the system admits the existence of God as the 


supreme person who is the witness but not the creato? of 
the world. 


7. The Yoga System 


The sage Patanjali is the founder of the Yoga philosophy. 
The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankbya. It mostly 
accepts the epistemology and the metaphysics of the 
Sankhya with its twenty-five principies, but admits also the 
existence of God. ‘The special interest of this system is in 
the practice of yoga asthe means to the attainment of 
vivekajnana or discriminative knowledge which is held in 
the Sánkhya to be the essential condition of liberation. 
According to it, yoga consists in the cessation of all mental 
functions (cittavrttinirodha). There are five leveis of mental 
functions (cittabhümi). The first is called ksipta or the 
dissipated condition in which the mind flirts among objects. 
The second is müdha or the stupefied condition as in sleep. 
The third is called viksipta or the relatively pacified condi- 
tion. Yoga is not possible in any of these conditions. The 
fourth and the fifth level are called. ekazra and niruddha. 
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The one is a state of concentration of the mind on some 
object of contemplation. The other is the cessation of even 
the act or function of contemplation. The last two levels of 
the mind (cittabhümi) are conducive to yoga. There are 
two kinds of yoga or samadhi, viz. samprajüata and asam- 
prajüata. .Jn the first we have yoga in the form of the 
mind’s perfect concentration on the object of contemplation, 
and, therefore, invoiving a clear apprehension of that object. 
In the second, theré is the complete cessation of all mental 
modifications and, consequently, the entire absence of all 
knowledge including that of the contemplated object. 

There are eight steps in the practice of yoga, (yoganga). 
These are: yama or restraint, niyama or ethical culture, 
Asana ðr posture, pranayama or breath-control, pratyahara or 
withdrawal of the senses, dharani or attention, dhyana .or 
meditation and samadhi or concentration. Yama or restraint 
consists im abstaining from injury to any life, from falsehood, 
theft, incontinence and avarice. Niyama or ethical culture 
is the cultivation of good habits like purification, content- 
ment, penance, study of the Vedas and contemplation of 
God. Asana is the adoption of steady* and comfortable 
postures. Pranayama or breath-control is regulated inhala- 
tion, exhalation and retention of breath. Pratyabara or 
sense-control consists in withdrawing the senses from their 
objects. Dhāraņā or attention is fixing the mind on some 
intra-organic or extra-organic object like the nose-tip or the 
moon. Dhyana or meditation is the steady contemplation of 
the object without any break. Samadhi or concentration is 
that state in which the contemplative consciousness is lost in 
the contemplated object and has no awareness of itself. 

The Yoga system is called the theistic (se$vara) Sinkhya 
as distinguished from the Kapila Sankhya which is generally 
regarded as atheistic (niri$vara). It holds that God is the 
highest object of contemplation for concentration and self. 
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réalization. He is the perfect Being Who is eternal, all- 
pervading, omniscient and completely free from all defects. 
The Yoga argues for the existence of God on the following 
grounds: Whatever has degrees must have a maximum. 
There are degrees of knowledge ; therefore, there must be 
such a thing as perfect knowledge or omniscience. He who 
has omniscience is God. The association of purusa with 
prakrti is what initiates the evolution of the world, and the 
cessation of this leads to dissolution. Neither the associa- 
tion nor the dissociation is natural to prakrti and purusa.’ 
Therefore, there must be a supreme being who is able to 
bring about these relations between prakrti and 'purusa 
according to the moral deserts of individual souls. 


‘8. The Mimamsa System 


The Mimarmsa (or Pirva-Mimamsa) school was founded 
by Jaimini. Its primary object is to defend and justify 
Vedic ritualism. In course of this attempt it had to find a 
philosophy supporting the world-view on which ritualism 
depends. 

The authority 6f the Vedas is the basis of ritualism, and 
the Mimarmsa formulates the theory that the Vedas are not 
the works of any person and are, therefore, free from errors 
that human authors commit. The Vedas are eternal and 
self-existing ; the written or pronounced Vedas are only their 
temporary manifestations through particular seers. For 
establishing the validity of the Vedas, the Mimamsa discusses 
very elaborately the theory of knowledge, the chief object 
of which is to show that the validity of every knowledge is 
self-evident. When there are sufficient conditions, 
knowledge arises. When the senses are sound, objects are 
present to them and other auxillary conditions also prevail, 
there is perception. When there are sufficient data, there is 
inference. When we read a book On geography, we have 
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knowledge of the lands described, through authority. In 
each of these cases the knowledge that arises claims to be 
true and we accept it without further argument. If there is 
any cause for doubt, then knowledge does not arise at ail, 
because belief is absent. Similarly, by reading the Vedas 
we have at once knowledge and belief in what they say. 
The vaiidity of Vedic knowledge is self-evident like that. of 
every other knowledge. If any doubts arise, they are 
removed with the help of Mimarnsa arguments ; and the 
obstacles being removed, the Vedas themselves reveal their 
conténts to the reader. The authority of the Vedas thus 
becomes unquestionable. ' 

What the Vedas command one to perform is right 
(dharma). What they forbid is wrong. Duty consists in 
doing what is right and desisting from forbidden acts. Duty 
must be done in the spirit of duty. The rituals enjoined by 
the Vedas should be performed not with the hope of any 
reward but just because they are so enjoined. The disin- 
terested performance of the obligatory rites, which is 
possible only through knowledge and self-control, gradually 
destroys the karmas and brings about liberation after death. 


"The state of liberation is conceived in the early Mimams4 as 


one of unalloyed. bliss or heaven, But the later Mimarnsa 
conceives liberation only negatively as the cessation of birth 
and, therefore, of all pains. 

"The soul must be admitted as an immortal eternal 
substance, for if the soul perished on death, the Vedic 
injunctions that certain rites should be performed for the 
attainment of heaven would be meaningless. The Mimarnsa 
writers also adduce independent arguments, like the Jainas, 
to prove the existence of the immortal soul, and refute the 

materialistic view that if is nothing other than the body. 
But they do not admit consciousness as intrinsic to the soul. 


Consciousness arises in it only when it is associated with & 
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the body and then also only when an object is presented to 
the organs of knowledge (the five outer senses and the inner 
organ called manas). The liberated soul, which is disem- 
bodied, has no actual consciousness, though it has the poten- 
tiality for it. | 

The soui in the body has different kinds of knowledge. 
One school of the Mimàrnsà founded by Prabhikara admits 
five different sources of knowledge (pramàngas), namely, 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison 
(upamàna), testimony ($abda) and postulation (arthapatti). 
The first four are admitted as in the Nyaya system. There 
is, however, one notable difference regarding comparison. 
According to the Mimarmsa, knowledge by comparison arises 
ina case like the following: A man who has seen a 
monkey goes to a forest, sees an ape and judges, ‘ this ape 1s 
like a monkey.” From this judgment of perception he 
passes to the judgment ' the monkey I saw before is like © 
this ape.” This last knowledge is obtained by comparison 
and not by perception, because thé monkey 1s not present 
then. Knowledge by postulation arises when we have to 
postulate sometBing as the only explanation of an apparent 
conflict. When we find that a man does not eat anything K. 
in the day, but increases in weight, we postulate that he 
must be eating at night. When a man is known to be alive 
and yet not found at home, it is known by postulation that 
he exists somewhere out. Another school of the Mimamsa . 
founded by Kumarila Bhatta admits another source of valid 
cognition, in addition to the above five. This sixth pramana 
is called non-cognition (anupalabdhi). It is pointed out that 
when on entering a room and looking round one says, ‘there 
is no fan in this room,’ the non-existence of the fan 
cannot be said to be known by perception. Perception of 
an object arises when our sense 18 stimulated by that object, . 
and non-existence, which is the object known here, cannot 
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be admitted to stimulate sense. Such knowledge of non- 
existence takes place by  non-cognition. We judge the 
absence of the fan not because other things are perceived, 
but because the fan is not perceived. | 

The Mimamea believes in the reality of the physical 
world on the strength of perception. It is, therefore, 
realistic. It believes, as we have seen, in the reality of 
‘souls, as well. But it does not believe that there isa 
supreme soul or God who has created the world. The 
world’s objects are formed out of matter in accordance 
with the karmas of the souls. The law of karma isa 
spontaneous moral law that rules the world. The Mimamsa 
also admits that when any man performs any ritual, there 
arises in bis soul a potency (apurva) which produces in 
future the fruit of the action at an opportune moment. 
On account of this potericy generated in the soul by rites 
performed here, one can enjoy their fruits hereafter. 


9. The Vedanta System 


This system arises out of the Upanisads which mark 
the culmination of the Vedic speculstion and are fittingly 
called the Vedanta or the end of the Vedas. As we have 
seen previously, it "og _ edid the Upanisads in which 
its basic truths are firêf grasped, the Brahma-siitra of 
Badarüyana which systematizes the Upanisadic teachings, 
and the commentaries written on these sütras by many 
subsequent writers among whom Sankara and Ramanuja 

. are well-known. Of all the systems, the Vedanta, especially 
as interpreted by Sankara, has exerted the greatest influence 
on Indian life and it still persists in some form or other in 
different parts of India. 

The idea of one Supreme Person (purusa), who pervades 

"the whole universe and yet remains beyond it, is found ina 
hymn of the Rg-veda. All objects of the universe, animate 
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-and inanimate, men and gods, are poetically conceived here 
as parts of that Person. In the Upanisads this unity of all 
existence is found developed into the conception of One im- 
personal Reality (sat), or the conception of One Soul or One 
Brahman, all of which are used synonymously. The world 
is said to originate from this Reality, rest in it and return 
into it when dissolved. The reality of the many particular 
objects perceived in the universe is denied and their unity 
in the One Redlity is asserted ever and again: All is God 
(sarvam kbalu idam Brahma). ‘The soul is God (ayam 
Atma Brahma). There is no multiplicity here (neha nanasti 
kincana). This Soul or God is the Realty (satya). It 
is Infinite consciousness (jiana) and Bliss (ànanda). 

Sankara interprets the Upanisads and the Brahma-sttra 
to show that pure and unqualified monism is taught therein. 
God is the only Reality, not simply in the sense that there 
is nothing except God, but also 4in the sense that there 
is no multiplicity even within God. The denial of plurality, 
the unity of the soul and God, the assertion that when God 
is known, all is known, and similar views found in the 
Upanisads, in “fact the gefieral tone that pervades their 
teachings, cannot be explained consistently. if we believe 
even in the existence of Many realities within God. 
Creation of the many things by d (Brahman) or the soul 
(Atman) is, of course, related in some Upanisads. But 
in others, and even in the Vedas, creation is compared 
to magic or jugglery; God is spoken of as the Juggler who 
creates the world by the magical pewer called Maya. 

Sankara, therefore, holds that, in consistency with the 
emphatic teaching that there is only One Reality, we have to 
explain the world not as a real creation, but as an appear- 

*^ance which God conjures up with his inscrutable power, 
Maya. To make the conception of Maya more intelligible 
to ordinary experience, he interprets it in the light of ordinary 
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illusions that we have in daily life, when a rope appears, for 
example, as a snake or a glittering shell appears as silver. 
In all such cases of illusion there is a substratum or a reality 
(e.g. rope, shell) on which something else (e.g. snake, 
silver) is imagined or superimposed owing to the ignorance 
of the substratum. This ignorance not only conceals the 
underlying reality or substratum, but also makes it appear 
as something else. Our perception of the world’s objects can 
be similarly explained. We perceive the many objects in 
the One Brahman on account of our ignorance (avidya or 
ajüána) which conceals the real Brahman from us and makes 
it appear as the many objects. When the juggler produces 
an illusory show, makes one coin appear as many, the cause 
of it from Ais point of view is his magical power; from our 
point of view the reason why we perceive the many coins, is 
our ignorance of the one real coin. Applying this analogy 
to the world-appearance, wə can say that this app3arance is 
due to the magical power of Maya in God and we can also 
say that it is due to our ignorance. Maya and ignorance 
are then the two sides of the same fact looked at from two 
different points of view. Hence Maya is also said to ba of 
the nature of Ignorance (Avidyà or Ajüana). Lest one 
should think that Sankara‘’s position also fails to maintain 
pure monism, because two realities—CGrod and Maya—are 
admitted, Sankara points out that Maya as a power of God 
is no more different from God than ths power of burning is 
from fire. There is then no dualism but pure monism 
(advaita). 

But is not even then God really possessed of creative 
power? Sankara replies that so long as one believes in the 
world-appearance, he looks at God through the world, as the 
creator of it. But when he realizes that the world "is. 
apparent, that nothing is really created, he ceases to think 
of God as a Creator. To one who is not deceived by the 
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magician's art and sees through his trick, the magician fails 

to be a magician; he is not credited with any magical 
power. Similarly, to the few who see nothing but God in 
the world, God ceases to have Maya or the power of creating 
appearances, 

In view of this Sankara finds it necessary to distinguish 
two different points of view, the ordinary or empirical 
(vyavaharika) and the transcendental or real (paramiarthika). 
The first is the standpoint of unenlightened persons who 
regard the world as real ; our life of practice depends on 
this; it is rightly called, therefore, the vyavaharika or 
practical point of view. From this point of view the world 
appears as real; God is thought to be its omnipotent and 
omniscient creator, sustainer ànd destroyer. Thus God 
appears as qualified (saguna) by many qualities. God in 
this aspect is called by Sankara Saguna Brahman or Távara. 
From this point of view the self also appears as though 
limited by the body; it behaves like a finite ego (aham). 
The second or the real (paramarthika) standpoint is that of 
the enlightened who have realized that the world is an 
appearance ard that there is nothing but God. From this 
point of view, the world being thought unreal, God ceases to 
be regarded as apy real creator, or as possessed of any 
qualities like omniscience, omnipotence. God is realized as 
One without any internal distinction, without any quality. 
God from this transcendental standpoint (paramarthikadrsti) 
is indeterminate, and characterless; it is Nirguna  Brahman. 
The body also is known to be apparent and there is nothing 
to distinguish the soul from God. 

The attainment of this real standpoint is possible only 
by the removal of ignorance (avidya) to which the cosmic 
illusion is due. And this can be effected only by the 
knowledge tbat is imparted by the Vedanta. One mugt 
contro} the senses and the mind, give up all attachment to 
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objects, realizing their transitory nature, and have an earnest 
desire for liberation. He should then study the Vedanta 
under an enlightened teacher and try to realize its truths by 
constant reasoning and meditation. When he is thus fit, 
the teacher would tell him at last: ‘‘ Thou art Brahman.’’ 
He would meditate on this till he has a direct and permanent 
realization of the truth ‘I am Brahman.’ This is perfect 
wisdom or liberation from bondage. Though such a 
liberated soul still persists in the body and in the world, these 
no longer fetter him as he does not regard them as real. He 
is in the world, bit not of the world. No attachment, no 
illusion can affect his wisdom. The soul then being free 
from the illusory ideas that divided it from God, is free 
from all misery. As God is Bliss, so also is the liberated 
soul. i P Y 

The teachings of the Vedanta are interpreted and 
developed by Ràmanuja in a different way, as follows: God 
is the only Reality. Within Him there exist as parts the 
different unconscious (acit) material objects as well as the 
many conscious souls (cit). God is possessed of all 
supremely good qualities like" omniscience, omnipotence. 
Just as a spider spins the cobweb out of his own body, so 
God creates the world of material objects out of matter 
(acit) which eternally exists in Him. The souls ‘are 
conceived as infinitely small (anu) substances which also 
exist eternally. They are by their very nature conscious 
and self-luminons. Every soul is endowed with a material 
body in accordance with its karma. Bondage of the soul 
means its confinement to this body. Liberation is the 
complete dissociation of the soul from the body.” The cause 
of bondage is karma which springs from ignorance. The 
soul identifies itself with the body, through ignorance of its 
feal nature and behaves as though it were the body. It 
hankers after sensuous pleasures. Thus it becomes attached 
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to the world and the force of this attachment causes its 
repeated rebirth. Ignorance is removed by the study of 
the Vedanta. Man comes to know that his soul is distinct 
from the body, that it is really a part of God or Brahman, 
on whom his existence depends. The disinterested per- 
formance of the obligatory duties enjoined by the Vedas 
destroys the accumulated forces of attachment or karmas 
and helps the perfection of knowledge. God is known as 
the only object worthy of love and there is constant 
meditation on God and resignation to His will. God is 
pleased by devotion and releases the devotee from bondage. 
He is never born again after death. The liberated soul 
becomes similar to God, because like God it has pure 
consciousness free from imperfections. But it does not 
become identical with God, as the finite can never become 
infinte. 

According to Ràmànuja, though God is the only Reality 
and there is nothing outside God, yet within God there are 
many otber realities, Creation of the world and the objects 
created are all as reai as God. It is, therefore, not 
unqualified monism (advaita), but a monism of the One 
qualified by the presence of many parts (visistadvaita). God, 
possessed of the conscious souls and unconscious matter is 
the only Reality. 
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. CHAPTER II 
THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 
y" I. Irs OriGIN AND SCOPE 


, 

Materialism is the -name given to the metaphysical 
. doctrine which holds tbat matter is the 
nahe anne*ninS o only reality. This doctrine tries to 
explain mind &nd consciousness as the 
products of matter. In general outlook materialism 
represents the tendency that seeks to reduce the higher to 
the lower or explain the higher phenomena in the Light of 
the lower ones. In this respect it is opposed to spiritual 

interpretations of the universe. 
Though materialism in some form or other has always 
been present in India, and occasional 
No systematic work references are found in the Vedas, the 
ls vei bla, — Buddhistic literature, the Epics, as well 
asin the later philogophical works, we 
-do not find any systematic work on materialism, nor any 
organised school of followers as the other philosophical 
schools possess. But almost every work of the other 
echools states, for refutation, the materialistic views. Our 
knowledge of Indian materialism is chiefly based on these. 


‘ Cárvüka ' is the word that generally stands for ‘ mate- 
rialist.' But the original meaning of this word is shrouded in 
mystery. According to one view, ‘ Carvaka ' was originally the 
name of a sage who propounded materialism. The common 
name 'Carvüka' is derived from this proper name and means the 
follower of that sage, i.e., a materialist. According to another 
view, ‘Carvaka’ was even originally a common descriptive name 
given to a materialist, either because he preaches the doctrine of 

‘eat, drink and be merry'' (carv—eat, chew), or because his 


1 Cf. 'Piva kháda ca varalocane,' §ad-darfana-samuccaya, | Lokáva 
tamatam. 
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words are pleasant and nice (eüru—nice, vak—word). Some 
writers’ again regard Brhaspati as the founder of materialism. 
This view is based on the facts (a) that some Vedic Hymns 
ascribed by tradition to Brhaspati, son of Loka, are marked by a 
spirit of revolt and free-thinking, (b) that in the Mahabharata 
and elsewhere materialistic views are put in the mouth of 
Brhaspati and (cj that about a dozen sütras and verses are found 
quoted or referred to by different authors as the materialistic 
teachings of Brhaspati. Some even go a little further and say, 
that Brhaspati, the teacher of the gods, propagated the material- 
istic views among the giants (the enemiesof the gods) so that by. 
following these attractive teachings they might come to ruin | 


But whoever be the founder of Indian materialism, 
* Carvàka' has become synonymous 
— — * with ‘ materialist.” The word used 

for materialism is also lokayatamata, i.e., 
the view of common people. A materialist is accordingly 
called also lokayatika. 

Though the materialistic ideas are scattered here and 
there, they may be systematized and conveniently presented 
under three chief heads, namely, Epistemology, Metaphysics 
and Ethies. 


II. THE CanRnvakA EPISTEMOLOGY 


The entire philosophy of the Carvakas may be said 

to depend logically on their episte- 

T oro cand rid mology or the theory of knowledge. 
The main problems of  epistemo- 

logy are: How far can we know reality ? How does know- 
ledge originate and develop? This last question involves 
the problem: What are the different sources of knowledge’ 
This problem forms one of the chief topics of Indian epis- 
temology. Knowledge of reality or valid cognition is called 
prama and the source of such knowledge is called pramana. 


1 Jbid. and Sarva-daréana-sangraha. - 
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The Carvaka holds that perception is the only pramàna or 
dependable “source of knowledge. For establishing this 
position he criticizes the possibility of other sources of 
knowledge like inference and testimony which are regarded 
as valid pramünas by many philosophers. 


l. Inference is Not Certain 


If inference is to be regarded as a pramana, it must yield 
knowledge about which we can have no doubt and which 
must be true to reality. But inference cannot fulfil these 
conditions, because when we infer, for example, the 
| existence of fire in a mountain from the 

Inference is an un- : - 3 à 
certain leap from the perception of smoke in it, we take a 
known to the U^ leap in the dark, from the perceived 
smoke to the unperceived fire. A 
logician, like the Naiyayika, will perhaps point out that 
— b cu à such a leap is justified by the previous 
universal relation be- knowledge of the invariable concomit- 
the maler term, and ance between smoke and fire and that 
the inferehce stated more fully would 
be: All cases of smoke are cases of fire, this (mountain) 18. 
a case of smoke, therefore, this 1s a case of fire. 

The Carvaka points out that this contention would be 
acceptable only if the major premise, stating the invariable 
relation between the middle term (smoke) and the major 

(fire), were beyond doubt. But this 
no such universal A à ; TE VIC 
relation can be ascer- invariable relation (vyapti) can be estab- 
tamen. i lished only if we have a knowledge of all 
cases of smoke and all cases of fire. This, however, is not 
possible, as we cannot perceive even all the cases of smoke 
and fire existing now in different parts of the world, to 
speak nothing of those which existed in the past or will 
exist in the future. No invariable, universal relation. 
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(vyapti) can, therefore, be established by perception. 
Neither can it be said to be based on another inference, 
because it will involve a petitio principii, since the validity 
of that inference again has to be similarly proved. Nor can 
this vyapti be based on the testimony (Sabda) of reliable 
persons (who state that all cases of smoke are cases of fire). 
For, the validity of testimony itself requires to be proved 
by inference. Besides, if inference always depended on 
testimony, no one could infer anything by himself. 


But it may be asked: Though it is not possible to perceive 
all individual cases ot smoke and fire, is it not possible to 
perceive the constant class-characters (sámànya) like 'smoke- 
mess" and ‘fireness’ which must be invariably present in all 
instances of smoke and fire respectively? If so, then can we 
not aay that we at least perceive a relation between smokeness 
and fireness and with its help infer the presence of fire, where- 
ever we perceive smoke? ‘The Carvaka replies that even if 
we grant the perception of a relation between smokeness and 
fireness, we cannot know therefrom any invariable relation 
hetween all individual cases of smoke and fire. To be able 
to infer a particular fire, we must know that it is inseparably 
related to the particular smoke perceived. In fact, it is not 
possible even to know by perception what ‘ smokeness ' or the 
class-character universally present in all particular instances of 
smoke is, because we do not perceive all cases of smoke. 
What is found to be universally present in the perceived cases 
of smoke, may not be present in the unperceived ones. The 


difficulty of passing from particulars to the universul, therefore, 
remains here as before, 


But it may be asked: If we do not believe in any 
"ES eee NUR fixed universal law underlying the 
MEME RP» explain: phenomena of the world, how would 


* * 8 sy tary we explain the uniformities that ex- 


D ees change perienced objects possess? Why is 

l fire always experienced to be hot and 
water to be cool? The Carvaka reply is that it is due to 
the inherent natures (svabhava) of things that they possess 


particular characters. No supernatural principle need be 
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supposed to account for the properties of experienced objects 
of nature. ‘There is neither any guarantee that uniformity 
perceived in the past would continue in future. 
A modern student of inductive logic would be tempted 
to ask the Carvika: '' But can we not 
S ausa ae? i8 base our knowledge .of the invariable 
relation between smoke and fire on a 
causal relation between them?'' The Carvaka reply would 
be that a causai relation, being oniy a kind of invariable 
relation cannot be established by perception owing to 
the: same difficulties. 


The Carvaka would further point out that a causal or any 
other invariable relation cannot be established merely by 
repeated perception of two things occurring together. For one 
must be certain that there is no other unperceived condition 
(upadhi) on which this relation depends. For example, ifa 
man perceives a number of times fire accompanied by smoke 
and on another occasion he infers the existence of smoke on the 
perception of fire, he would oe liable to error, because he failed 
to notice a condition (upüdhi), namely, wetness of fuel, on the 
presence of which alone fire is attended with smoke. So long 
as the relation between two phenomena is not proved to be 
unconditional, it is an uncertain ground for inference. And 
unconditionality or absence of conditions carinot be established 
beyond doubt by perception, as some conditions may always 
remain hidden and escape notice. Inference or testimony 
cannot be used for proving this unconditionality without a 
petitio principii; because its validity also is being questioned 
here. 


It is true that in life we very often act unsuspectingly 
. on inference. But that only shows that 

Some inferences acci- i ss 
dentally turn outtobe We act uncritically on the wrong belief 
true. | that our inference is true. [t is a fact 
that sometimes our inference comes true and leads to 
successful results. But it is also a fact that':sometimes 
inference leads to error as well. Truth is not then an 
unfailing character of all inferences; it is only an accident, 
and a separable one, that we find only in some inferences. 
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Inference cannot be regarded, therefore, as a pramāņa— 
@ Bure source of valid cognition. 


4 
* 
- 


2. Testimony is not a Safe Source of Knowledge 


But can we not regard the testimony of competent 
~ persons as a valid and safe source of 
Testimony relating 
to unperceived objects knowledge? Do we not very often act 
— — on knowledge received from authority? 
The Carvaka replies that testimony consists of words (Sabda). 
So far as words are heard through our ears, they are per- 
ceived. Knowledge of words is, therefore, knowledge through 
perception and is quite valid. But in so far as these words 
suggest or mean things not within our perception, and aim 
at giving us knowledge of those unperceived objects, they are 
not free from error and doubt. Very often we are misied by 
so-called authority. The authority of the Vedas, for 
example, is held in high esteem by many. But in reality 
the Vedas are the works of some cunning 
Even the Vedas are priests who earned their living by duping 
the ignorant and the credulous. With 
false hopes and promises the Védas persuade men to perform 
‘Vedic rites, the only tangible benefit of which goes to the 
priests who officiate and enjoy the emoluments. 
But wil! not our knowledge be extremely limited and 
practical life sometimes impossible, if 
— — we do not accept the words of the 
ca — experienced and do not depend on expert 
advice ? The Carvaka reply is that in so far as we depend 
on any authority, because we think it to be reliable, the 
knowledge obtained 1s really based on inference ; because our 
belief is generated by a mental process like this: This 
authority should be accepted because it is reliable, and all 
reliable authority should be accepted. Being based on 
inference, knowledge derived from verbal testimony or 
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authority is as precarious as inference. And asin the case 
of inference, so here we often act on knowledge derived 
from authority on the wrong belief that it 1s reliable. 
Sometimes this belief accidentaliy leads to successful results, 
sometimesit does not. Therefore, authority or testimony 
cannot be regarded as a safe and valid source of knowledge. 

As neither inference nor authority can be proved to be 
reliable, perception must be regarded as the only valid source 
of knowledge (pramaàna). 


III. METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysics is the theory of reality. The Carvaka 
E ties confe theory of reality follows from the episte- 
reality, because it tuological conclusion just discussed. If 
— — perception is the only reliable source of 
knowledge, we can rationally assert only the reality of per- 
ceptible objects. God, soul, heaven, life before birth or 
after death, and any unperceived law (like adrsta) cannot be 
believed in, because they are all beyond perception. Material 
objects are the only objects whose existence can be 
perceived and whose reality can be asserted. The Carvakas, 
thus, come to establish materialism or the theory that matter 
in the only reality. 


1. The World ts Made of Four Elements \ 


Regarding the nature of the material world most othèr 
Indian thinkers hold that it is composed of five kinds of 


elements (pafticabhita), namely, ether 
Matter is composed 


of four elements. (akasa), air (vàyu), fire (agni), water (ap) 
and earth (ksiti). But the  Cürvákas 
reject ether, because its existence cannot be perceived ; it 


has to be inferred. ‘The material world is, therefore, held to 
be composed of the four perceptible elements. Not only 
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non-living material objects but also living organisms, like 
plants and animal bodies, are composed of these four 
elements, by the combination of which they are produced 
and to which they are reduced on death. 


2. There is No Soul 


- 


But it may be asked, even if perception is the only 
source of knowledge, do we not have a 
aa ches Beat Kind of perception, called internal, 
with the quality of which gives an immediate knowledge of 
consciousness. 
our mental states ? And do we not 
perceive in these, consciousness which is nowhere to be 
perceived in the external material objects ? If so, does it 
not compel us to believe that there is in us some non-material 
substance whose quality is consciousness—the substance 
which is called soul or spirit (Atma) ?- 

The Carvakas admit that the existence of consciousness 

is proved by perception. But they deny that consciousness 
is the quality of any unperceived non-material or spiritual 
entity. As consciousness is perceived to exist in the percep- 
tible living body ¢omposed of the material -elements, it must 
be a quality of this body itself. What people mean bya 
soul is nothing more than this conscious living body 
(caitanya-viSista deha eva atma). The non-material soul is 
never perceived. On the contrary, we have direct evidence 
of the identity of the self with the body in onr daily 
experiences and judgments like, ‘I am fat,’ ‘I am lame,’ ‘ʻI 
am blind.’ If the ‘I,’ the self, were different from the - 
body, these would be meaningless. 

But the objection may be raised: Wedo not perceive 
consciousness in any of the four material elements. How 
can it then come to qualify their product, the body ? In 
reply the Carvaka points out that qualities not present 
originally in any of the component factors may emerge 
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subsequently when the factors are combined together. For 
example, betel leaf, lime and nut, none of which is originally 
red, come to acquire a reddish tinge when chewed together. 
Or, even the same thing placed under a different condition 
may develop qualities originally absent, For example, 
‘molasses (guda), originally non-intoxicant, becomes intoxi- 
cant when allowed to ferment. In a similar way it 1s 
possible to tbink that the material elements combined in a 
particular way give rise to the conscious living body. 
Consciousness is dn epiphenomenon or bye-product of matter; 
there is no evidence of its existence independent of the body. 
If the existence of a soul. apart from the body is not 
proved, there is no possibility of proving its immortality. On 
the contrary, death of the body means the end of the. 
individual. All questions about previous life, after-life, 
rebirth, enjoyment of the fruits of actions in heaven or hell, 
therefore, become meaningless. 


3. There is No God 


God, whose existence carrot be perceived, fares no 
better than the soul. The material elements produce the 
world, and the supposition of a creator is unnecessary. The 
objection may be raised: Can the material elements by 
themselves give rise tð this wonderful world ? We find 
that even the production of an object like an earthen jar 
requires, in addition to clay which is its material cause, a 
* Tbe supposition of Potter who is the efficient cause that 
God as creator is un- shapes the material into the desired form. 
necessary. The world 
comes into existence ‘he four elements supply only the 
REAL eae pita material cause of the world. Do we not 
rial elements. require an efficient cause, like God asthe 
- shaper and designer who turns the material elements into 
this wonderful world ? In reply, the Carvaka states that the 
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material elements themselves have got each its fixed nature 
(svabhāva). It is by the natures and laws inherent in them 
that they combine together to form this world. There is 
thus no necessity for God. ‘There is no proof that the 
objects of the world are the products of any design. They 
can be explained more reasonably asthe fortuitous products 
of the elements. The Carvakas, therefore, prefer atheism. 


In so far as this Carvika theory tries to explain the world 
only by nature, it is sometimes ca led naturalism (svabhàva-vüda). 
-It is also called mechanism (yadreché-vida), because it denies 
the existence of conscious purpose behind the world and 
explains it as a mere mechanical or fortuitous combination 
of elements. The Carvika theory on the whole may also be 


ealled positivism, because it believes only in positive facts or 
observable phenomena. 


re IV . ETHICS 


Ethics is the science of morality. It discusses problems 
like : What is the highest goal or Summum bonum man 
can achieve ? ` What should be the end of human conduct ?- 
“What is the standard of moral judgment ? The Carvakas 
discuss these ethical problems im conformity with their 
metaphysical theories. 

Some Indian philosophers like (he Mimarnsakas believe 
that the highest goal of human life is heaven (svarga) which 
is. a state of unalloyed bliss that can be attained hereafter by, 
performing here the Vedic rites.. The Carvaka rejects this 
view, because it is based on the unproved existence of a life 

after death. ‘Heaven’ and ‘hell’ are 
t rw ne do —— the inventions of the priests whose 
goal of life. professional interest lies in coaxing, 
threatening and making people perform the rituals. En? 
lightened men will always refuse to be duped by them. 


* ` 
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Many other philosophers regard liberation as the highest 

| goalof human life. Liberation, again, 
Liberation as free- ^ CEST. | k 

dom from all pain, is is conceived as the total destruction of 

«pm elem tont. all sufferings. Some think that it can 

be stained only after death, when the soul is free from the 

body ; and others believe that it can be attained even in 


. this life. But the Cārvāka holds that none of these views 


stands to reason. If liberation is freedom of the soul from 
its bondage to physical existence, it is absurd because there 
is no soul. But if liberation means the attainment of a 
state free from all pain, in this very life, it is also an 


impossible ideal. Existence in this body is bound up with 
pleasure as well as pain. We, can only try to minimise 


pain and enjoy as much pleasure as we can. Liberation 
in the sense of complete cessation of sufferings can only 
mean death.' Those who try to attain in life a state free 
from pleasures and pains by rigorously suppressing the 
natural appetites, thinking that all 
Pleasure, though — a < f ^ 
mixed with pain, is pleasures arising out of their gratification 
the only possible good. — 6 mixed with pain, act like fools. For 


no wise man would ‘ reject the kernel because of its. rd ; 


nor * give up eating fish béeause there arè bonas,’ nor ‘ cease 
to grow crops because there are animals to destroy them,' 

nor ‘stop cooking his food because beggars might ask for a 
share.” If we remember that our existence is confined to 
the existence of the body and to” this life, we must regard 
the pleasures arising in the body. as the only good things 
we can obtain. We should not throw away the opportunities 
of enjoying this life, in the futile hope of enjoyment 
hereafter. ‘ Rather a pigeon today than a peacock to- 
morrow.’ ‘ A sure shell (couris) is better than a doubtful 
golden coin.” ‘ Who is that fool who would entrust the 


1 * Maranam eva apavargab, Brhaspati-sütraa 
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money in hand to the custody of others ?’’ The goal of 
human life is, therefore, to attain the maximum amount 
of pleasure in this life, avoiding pain as far as possible. 
l ; A good jife isa life of maximum enjoy- 
CELO is theideal ment. A good action is one which leads 
.to a balance of pleasure and a bad 
action is one which brings about more pain than pieasure. 
This Carvaka ethics may be called, therefore, hedonism or 
the theory that pleasure is the highest goal. . 

Some Indian thinkers speak of the four ends of human 
A Vins activity (purusartha), namely, wealth 
(dbarma) nor libera- (artha), enjoyment (kama), virtue 
oe (dharma) and liberation (mokea). Of 
these four, the Carvaka rejects the last two. Liberation in 
the sense of destruction of all sufferings can be obtained 
only by death and no wise man would willingly work for 
that end. Virtue and vice are distinctions made by the 
scriptures, whose authority cannot be rationally accepted. 

Therefore neither liberation nor virtue 
—— epee should be our end. Wealth and enjoy- 
— Pa ment are the only rational ends that a 
wise man can toil to achieve. But enjoyment is the ultimate 
end ; wealth is not an end in itself, it is good only as a 
means to enjoyment. 

Having rejected the authority of the scriptures, the 

| notions of viriue and vice and belief in 
Vedic rites are all jife after death, the  Cárvàkas are 
— naturally opposed to the performance of 
religious ceremonies with the object of either attaining 
heaven or avoiding hell or propitiating departed souls. ‘They 
raise cheap laughter at the customary rites. If the food 
offered during funeral ceremony (fraddha) for the departed 


1 Küma-sütra, Chap. 2. 
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soul can appease his hunger, what is he use of a traveller's 
taking food with him ! Why should not his people make 
some offerings in his name at home to satisfy his hunger ? 
Similarly, food offered on the ground-floor should satisfy a 
person living upstairs. If the priests really believe, as they 
say, that the animals killed at a sacrifice (yajfia) are sure to 
reach heaven, why do they not rather sacrifice their old 
parents instead of animals and make heaven sure for them ? 

Religion is thus reduced to morality and morality to the 
search of pleasure. The ethics of the Carvaka is only the 
logical outcome of his materialistic metaph ysics. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Like the Epicureans of Greece, the Carvakas in India 
x c have been more hated than understood. 

The contribution of 
the Cárváka to Indian ' Carvüka ' in the mind of people at 
philosophy. — i EM 
l large is a term of reproach. But it is 
useful for a student of philosophy to remember as well what 
Indian philosophy owes to the Cārvāka. Scepticism or 
agnosticism is only the expressions of a free mid that refuses 
to:accept traditional wisdom without a thorough criticism. 
Philosophy, as critical speculation, claims to live chiefly on 
free thought and the more it can satisfy the sceptic, the 
sounder it can hope to be. By questioning the soundness of 
popular notions, the sceptic sets new problems, by the 
solution of which philosophy becomes richer. Kant, one of 
the greatest philosophers of the West recognized his debt to 
scepticism when he declared: '* The scepticism of Hume 
roused me from my dogmatic slumber.” And we may say 
that the Carvaka similarly saved Indian philosophy from 
dogmatism to a great extent. As noted already, every 
system of Indian thought tried to meet the Carvaka objec- 
tions and made the Carvaka a touchstone of its theories. 
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The value of the Càrvüka philosophy, therefore, lies directly 
in supplying fresh philosophical problems and indirectly in 
" compelling other thinkers to give up dogmatism, and become 


critical and cautious in speculation as well as in statement of 
views. 


What has made the Carvakas most disreputable to people is 
perhaps their ethics of pleasure. Pursuit of pleasure is not by 
itself an object of condemnation: pleasure in some form, is 
recognized as desirable by other philosophers as well. lt is 
condemned only when the nature of pleasure is coarse and the 
plessure is wanted only for one's own self. |. It is true that some 
Carvakas advocate a Ife of gross sensual pleasures. But a 
distinction found sometimes between the cunning (dhirta) and 
cultured (susiksita) Carvakas makes it likely that the Carvakas 
were not all of the same gross, uncultured type. There 1s 
evidence that the materialists devoted themselves also to the 
pursuit of more refined pleasures by cultivating, for example, 
the fine arts, the number of which is as large as sixty-four 
(catuh-sasti-kalih), according to Vatsyfiyana, a recopnized 
hedonist and author of the famous Kdma-sitra. Ali materia- 
lists were not egoistic hedonists.  Egoistic hedonism in its gross 
form is not compatible with social discipline. Life in society is 
impossible if man does not sacrifice a part of his pleasures 5i 
others. Some Cürvükas, we are told, regard tbe king as God, 
This implies their great faith in the necessity of society and 
its head. This view is further strengthened when we find that 
political philosophy and economy (dandaniti and virtt&) came 
to be incorporated at some stage in the philosophy of the 
Loküyatikas. It would appear from these facts that there were 


among the materialists of ancient India as cultured thinkers aš 


we find among the positivists of modern Europe or the followers 
of Democritus in ancient Greece. 


The best positive evidence of refined hedonism is found in 
the ethical philosophy propounded by Vatsya&yana in the second 
chapter of the Küma-sutra. It is here that we find a great 
hedonist himself stating and defending his own views." Though 
Vütsyüyana believes in God and in life after death and, therefore, 
is not a materialist in the ordinary sense, yet he may be regarded 
as one, according to a wider sense of the term, namely, one , who 


A The date of Vátsyáyana, according to some, is near about the beginning 

of the Christian era, and Vateyayana tells us that he is only summarising the, 
views of a long line of previous writers, about a dozen in number, whose works 

are not available now. This shows the great antiquity of his line of thought. 


"E 
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tries to explain ‘ higher phenomena by lower ones.’ | Vatsya- 
yana admits three desirable ends of human life (purusartha), 
namely, dharma, artha and kama (virtue, wealth and enjoy- 


ment), which should be cultivated harmoniously.* His materia- 


list tendency consists in holding that dharma and artha are to 
be treated only as means to enjoyment, which is, therefore, the 
supreme end. The element of refinement in his hedonism 
consists in his emphasis on self-control (brahmacarya) and 
Spiritual discipline (dharma), as well as urbanity (nagarika-vrtti), 
without which human enjoyment of pleasure is reduced to the 
level of beastly enjoyment. He shows that all physical enjoy- 
ment (kama) is ultimately reducible to the gratification of the 
five senses. He further asserts that the satisfaction of the 
senses is necessary for the very existence of the body (éáarira- 
sthiti), like the satisfaction of hunger. * But he also maintains 
that the senses must be educated, disciplined and cultured, 
tbrough a training in the sixty-four fine arts. This training 
should be given only after a person has devoted the earlier part 
of his life to absolute -elf-continence and study of the Vedas and 
the other subsidiary branches of learning. He points out that 
without culture buman enjoyment would be indistinguishable 
from beastly pleasures. To the impatient hedonist who would 
not forego present comfort and would not undergo any toil for 
future enjoyment in this life, Vatsyayana points out that such 
attitude would be suicidal, For, this would prevent a man even 
from the toil of cultivation and sowing seeds in the hope of the 
future enjoyment of a crop. In favour of revulation of the 
desire lor enjoyment, he points out, with historical examples, 
that mordinate desire, inconsistent with the principles of 
dharma and wealth, leads to ruin and annihilates the chances 
of all enjoyment. In support of scientific study of the conditions 
and means of enjoyment, he urges, like a modern scientific 
man, that some science is at the root of all successful practice; 
and that though all persons may not study science, they are 
benefited by the ideas which unconsciously and indirectly filter 
down to the mas+es, among which the few scientists live. We 
find then, that Vātsyāyana represents Indian hedonism at its 
best. It is perhaps to thinkers of this kind that the name 
‘ cultured hedonists * (sugiksita-cirvaka) was applied. 


1 Vide James, Pragmatism, p. 93. 

2 * Paraeparosya anupaghütakarh trivargarh seveta," Küma-süt., 1. 9. 1. 
* 3 Yadodhara, the commentator on Kama-siit., explaining this, mentions 
that non-satisfaction of the senses might lead to diseases like insanity (unmáda). 
Vide commentary on 1. 2. 46. 
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.. similar criticism made in modern times against the soundness of 
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r deductive logic. The Cārvāka view that no inference can yield 
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The Jainas recount tbe names of — teachers 
The founders of  "irthabkaras) through whom their faith 
Jainism. is believed to have come down from 


unknown antiquity. The first of these teachers was. 


Rsabhadeva. The last was "Vardhamiüna, also styled 
Mahavira (‘the great hero” ) He is said to have lived. in the- 
sixth century B.C. during the time of Gotama Buddha. The 
teacher who immediately preceded Vardhamana was 
Parévanatha, who lived in the ninth century B.C. The 


other twenty-two teachers belong to pre-historic ages." The 


word ‘Jina’ etymologically ‘means a conqueror. It is the 
common name applied to the twenty-four teachers, because 
they have conquered all passions (rüga and dvesa) and have 
attained liberation. ‘ . 

The Jainas do not believe in God. They adore the 
Their place in Jaina Tīrthañkaras or the founders of the faith. 
faith. These are the liberated souls who were 
‘once in bondage, but became, through their own efforts, free, 
perfect, omniscient, omnipotent and all-blissful. The Jainas 
believe that every spirit (jiva), that is in bondage now, can 
follow the example set by the Jinas and attain, like them, 
perfect knowledge, power and joy. This is the great 
eiement of optimism that inspires every true Jaina with 
absolute self-confidence. ‘The possibility of the realization 


1 Fora complete account, vide The  Kalpa-sütra of Bhadrabahu (Jacobi, 
Jaina Sütras, Pait I) and Mrs. Stevenson's The Heart of Jainism, Chap. IV, 


? 
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of absolute perfection, through personal effort, is for him not 
* mere speculation but a promise repeated by the life of 
ever liberated saint. d 
n course of time the followers of. Jainism were divided 
EL. ad em ^u into two sects well-known now as the 
and Digambare. n ' Svefambaras and the Digambaras. The 
.difference between them lies, however, 
not so much in the basic philosophical doctrines as in some 
minor details of faith and practice. The teachings of the 
Jinas are accepted by both the sects. But the Digambaras 
are more rigorous and puritanic, while the Svetambaras are 
more accommodating to the common frailties of men. The 
Diganibaras hold, for example, that ascetics should give up 
all possessions, even clothes, whereas the Svetaümbaras hold 
that they should put on white clothes.’ Again, according 
to the Digambaras, a saint who has obtained perfect 
knowledge needs no food, and women cannot obtain liberation 
(without being born once more as men). The Svetambaras 
do not accept these views. 
, Jainism possesses a vast literature, mostly in Prakrta. 
Jai *'The canonical or authoritative works 
aina Literature. 
accepted by all sects are said to contain 
the teachings of the last Tirthaükara, Mahavira. They are 
too many to be mentioned here. Much of the early- 
literature bas been lost. When Jainism had to defend itself 
. against the criticism of other schools, it adopted, for this 
j purpose, the technical philosophical terminology of 
Sanskrit: and thus developed its literature in Sanskrit 
‘as well. 
The philosophical] outlook of Jainism is common-sense 
reajism and pluralism. Tbe objects perceived by us are 
real, and they are many. The world consists of two kinds 


= 


! * Digambare ' literally means nude and 'Svetámbara ' white-robed. 
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of reality, living and non-living. Every living being has 

a spirit or a soul (jiva), however imper- 
outleck dr JaRuea. fect its body may be. Avoidance of | 

all injury to life (ahirnsa) plays, there- 
fore, an important rôle in Jaina ethics. Along with. this 
respect for life there is in Jainism another great element, 
namely, respect for the opinion of others. This last 
attitude is justified by a metaphysical theory of- reality as 
many-faced (anekantavada) and a consequent logical 
doctrine (syadvada) that every judgment is subject to some 
condition and limitation, and various judgments about the 
same reality may, therefore, be true, each in its own sense, 
subject to its own condition. 

The philosophy of the Jainas may be conveniently 
discussed under three topics, viz. Epistemology (or theory 
of knowledge including ES. Metaphysics, and Ethics 
and Religion. 


*. 
. 


II. Tue Jaina THEORY or KNOWLEDGE 


.1. The Nature and Kinds of Knowledge 


Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every soul, 
according to the Jainas; it is not, as 

.OConseicueness is the the Carvikas hold, a mere accidental 
property, arising only under some 

conditions. Moreover, consciousness is conceived like the 
sun's light, capable of manifesting itself and every thing -~ 
else unless some obstruction prevents it 

E eee icri itself from reaching its object.' Had there 
been no obstacles, the soul would have 

been omniscient. ^ Omniscience is a potentiality inherent 


! * Jnünarin sva-para-bbàási.' 


bes ni) 
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in every soul. As it is, however, we find that ordinary 
souls are all more or less ignorant, their knowledge is 
limited. The Jainas hold that this limitation is due: to the 
Obstacles created by different karmas which obstruct in 
different degrees the natural consciousness of the soul and 
thus deprive it of its omniscience. The body, the senses 


'and the mind (manas) are all constituted by karmas and the 


soul's power is limited by them. 
Like other thinkers, the Jainas admit the  twofold 
classification of knowledge: into imme- 
img uj Mm n diate and mediate — (aparoksa and 
paroksa). But they point out that what 
is ordinarily regarded as immediate knowledge is only 
relatively immediate. Perception of external or internal 
objects through the senses (indriya) or mind (manas) is 
immediate as compared with inference. Still such know- 
ledge cannot be said to be absolutely immediate, because 
even here the soul knows through the 
Two kinds of imme- ě medium of something else, the senses 
diate knowledge, ordi- e à 
nary immediate and or manas. In addition to such ordinary 
really immediate, HSA Ls APN s " 
knowledge. or empirical (vyavaharika) immediate 
knowledge, there is also a really or 
absolutely (paramarthika) immediate knowledge, which 
a soul attains, by removing its karma obstacles. In such 
knowledge the soul’s consciousness becomes immediately 
related to objects, without the medium of senses, etc., 
simply by the removal of the karmas that prevented it 
from reaching those objects.’ _ Three different kinds of 
| 4 | 
& i 


| Early Jains — like Umásvámi confine ' aparoksa ' only to the soul's 
immediate knowledge without any medium, Later writers like Hemacandra 


* 


extend it to ordinary sense perception as well, as most other Indian logicians 


-do. To justify the narrower sense ‘aksa " is interpreted as * jiva ' and not 
‘indnya’ as ordinarily PXpisined, Lene Guparatua's Com. on gad-darfana, 
verse, 55). ii > ^ 
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such jaliy immediate knowledge are ‘distinguished. When 
i Yide dt eset a person has partially destroyed and 
immediate knowledge allayed the influences of karmas, he 
— vper· acquires the power of knowing objects 
which have forms, but are too distant or 

minute or obscure to be observed by the senses or manas. 


Such immediate knowledge by the unaided soul is, however, - 


limited as its objects are limited and, therefore, it is called 
avadhijüüna (limited knowledge). Again, when a person 
has overcome hatred, jealousy, etc. (whieh create obstacles 
that stand in the way of knowing other minds), he can 
have direct access to the present and past thoughts of 
others. 'This knowledge is called manah-paryaya (entering 
a mind). But when all karmas that obstruct knowledge 
are completely removed from the soul, there arises in it 
absolute knowledge or omniscience. This is called kevala- 
jüana. Only the liberated souls have such knowledge.’ 
These are, then, the three kinds of extraordinary or 
extra-sensory perceptions which are 
EISE ——— immediate par excellence. But in addi- 
ledge tion to these, there arè the two kinds 
of ordinary knowledge possessed by an 
average person. These are called mati and éruta. There 
are differences of opinion among Jaina writers regarding 
ihe exact meanings of these terms. But ordinarily mati 
is taken to mean any kind of knowledge which we cau 
obtain through the senses or through , manas." Thus 
understood, mati includes ordinary immediate knowledge (or 
internal-and external perception), memory, recognition and 
inference.? Sruta is knowledge obtained from author ity. 


The Jainas give an account of the process by which ordinary 
perception takes place and is retained.“ At first there is only 
» 

1 Vide Tattvürthüdhigama-sütra, Chap. I, sütras 9, 12, 21-29, 
7 Ibid., 1.14, 3 Ibid. 1.13, 4. Ibid., 1.15. 
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a distinct sensation, say of a sound. It is not yet known what 


it means. This primary state of consciousness is called 
avagraha (i.e. grasping the object). Then arises the query: 
'" What is this sound?” This questioning state of the mind 
is called tha (i.e. query). Then comes a definite judgment like 
“ This is the sound of a car.” This is called āvāya (removal 
of doubt). Then what is ascertained is retained in the mind. 
This retention is called dharana (i.e. holding in the mind). 

Sruta, the second kind of ordinary knowledge is mostly 
interpreted as knowledge obtained from what is heard from 
others.’ This includes all kinds of knowledge derived from 
spoken or written authority. As the understanding of any 
authority is dependent on the perception of sounds or written 
letters, Sruta is said to be preceded by mati. 

It is pointed out, further, that these two kinds of ordinary, 
knowledge (namely, mati and éáruta), as well as the lowest 
kind of immediate extraordinary knowledge (namely, avadhi), 
are not absolutely free from chances of error. But the two 
higher kinds of immediate extra-sensory knowledge (manah- 
paryaya and kevala) are never liable to any error. 


For ordinary purposes, the Jainas accept the general 


view that there are three pramünas, namely, perception, 
inference and testimony (i.e. authority).* 


2 The Cürváka View Criticised 


In accepting non-perceptual sources of knowledge like 
inference and testimony, the Jaina writers feel it necessary 
to justify their view by refuting the Carvaka theory that 
perception is the only source of valid knowledge." "They 
| ask: If a Carvaka were called upon to 
XM s Ee ORE: show why even perception should not be 
‘wāka theory Pres¥p- rejected as an invalid source of know- 
Pe — ledge, what would he say? He would 
either remain silent and thus confess that he has no reason 


1 Vide Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, 1.20. M 
3 Vide Nydydvatdra-viorti (p. 4, 8. C. Vidyübhugapa s ed.) : * pramüpáüni 


pratyakgünumána-Sabdüni-" 


3 Prameya-kamala-mártanda, Chap. 2 (Nirpaya-Ságara Press); Syadvdda- ` 


mafijari, verse 20, and Hemacandra's Com. thereon. 


^. 
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to support his view, or hold that perception is valid because 
it is not misleading. If he adopts the first course, his 
view is a mere ipse dizit, an opinion unsupported by reason, 
and, therefore, not acceptable. If he adopts the second 
alternative, then he supports his view by a reason, and 
therefore, he is himself taking the help of inference. 
Besides, if the Càrvàka admits that perception is valid 
because it is uncontradicted and not misleading, for similar 
reasons inference and testimony also should be accepted. If 
the Carvaka says to this, that inference and testimony are 
sometimes misleading, then it is possible to point out that 
even perception is sometimes misleading. So the only 
reasonable conclusion is that any source of knowledge, 
be it perception or inference or testimony, should be 
regarded as valid in so far as it yields a knowledge that 
does not prove inisleading. The criterion of validity should 
be the harmony (sarnvada) of knowledge with the practical 
consequences to which it leads. 

Moreover, when the Carvaka denies the existence of 
non-perceptible objects like life-after-death, he goes beyond 
perception and infers the non-existence of the objects 
from the fact of their non-perception. Even when the 
Carvaka says about perception in general that it is valid, he 
goes beyond the perceived cases of perception found to be 
valid in the past and infers, from general similarity, 
something about the future unperceived cases of perception 
as well. Similarly, when the Carvaka argues with his critics, 
he infers their thoughts from their expressions: for otherwise 
the Carvaka could not take part in any discussion. Hence 
the Carvaka view that perception is the only valid source 
of knowledge, is not correct. 


6—1724B 
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3. The Jaina Theory of Judgment 


(i Syadvada or the Theory that Every Judgment is 
Relative 


The Jainas point out that the different kinds of imme- 
Every judgment ex. ate and mediate knowledge -that we 
ee cod ger a possess about objects show that every 
relative and subject to object has innumerable characters. 
some condition. — e 
An omniscient being can obtain (through 
kevala-jñňāna) an immediate knowledge of an object in 
all its innumerable asp~ ts. But imperfect beings look 
at objects from one particular point of view at a time and 
have consequently the knowledge of only one aspect or 
character of the thing. Such partial knowledge about some 
one of the innumerable aspects of an object is called by the 
Jaina writers ‘ naya.’* Judgment (paramarga) based on 
such partial knowledge is also called a *'naya." Every, 
judgment that we pass in daily life about any object is, 
therefore, true only in reference to the standpoint occupied 
and the aspect of the object considered. It is because we 
forget this limitation and regard our judgments as uncondi- 
tionally true, that we come to quarrel and disagree very 
often in life. The story of the blind men who formed their 
ideas of an elephant by touching its legs, ears, tail and 
trunk respectively and thus came to quarrel about the real 
shape of the animal, illustrates this truth. They quarrelled 
because each thought that his knowledge was the only 
true and complete knowledge and should be accepted un- 


1 Vide BSad-daríana-samuccaya, 55: ‘* anantadharmakam vastu, etc.'" 
and Guparatna's Com. | 

2 Vide Nyüyüvatüra, verse 29; ''Ekadeéa-visisjo'rtho  nayasya vigayo 
matah- - 

5 *'nayati prápayati samvedanam arohayati, iti nayah pramána-pravrtte* 
ruttarakālabbāvi paràmaréab.'' N yügyüvatàüra-viv., 29. 
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conditionally. The quarrel was over as soon as each of 
them realized that his knowledge was only of one of the many 
parts of the animal. 
The various systems of philosophy which give different 
accounts of the universe similarly occupy 
Different systems of : : ; ‘ 
philosophy represent different points of view and discover 
te —— aspects the different aspects of the many-sided 
universe. They quarrel because they 
do not bear in mind that each account is trye only from its 
own standpoint, and is subject to certain conditions. They 
fail to realize, therefore, that the different views may be 
true like the different descriptions of the elephant. 
| In view of these facts, the jainas insist that every 
Every judgment Judgment (naya) should be qualified- by 
should be qualified by some word like ‘somehow’ (syàt, i.e. 
some word like ' some- 
how '(syát), express- in some respect), so that the limitation 
— — of this judgment and the possibility of 
other alternative judgments from other points of view may 
‘be always clearly borne in mind. For example, instead of 
a judgment like ‘‘ The elephant is like a pillar," it should 
be said, to remove the chance of confusion. ''Somehow 
(i.e. in respect of its legs), the elephant is like a pillar.” 
Similarly, on perceiving a black earthen jug existing in & 
room at a particular time, we should not assert uncondi- 
tionally, ‘* The jug exists,'' but should rather say, ''some- 
how, the jug exists,’’ which would remind us that the 
judgment is true only with regard to the many conditions 
of space, time, quality, etc., under which the jug exists. 
The qualified judgment ''Somehow, the jug exists’’ (syad 
ghatah asti) would prevent the possibility of the misappre- 
hension that the pot exists at all times or in every place, 
or that a pot of any other colour, shape, etc., exists. The 
unqualified judgment, ‘‘The jug exists,’’ leaves the possibi- 
lity of such misapprehension. 
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The theory of the Jainas bas come to be known as 
syadvada- It is the view that every 
ordinary judgment (passed by imperfect 
minds like ours) holds good only of the 
particular aspect of the object judged and of the point of 
view from which the judgment is passed. 


This view is callea 
syadvada. 


This Jaina view is quite in keeping with the view accepted by 
ee St ee Western logicians generally, namely, that 
igi aye n every judgment is passed in a particular 
Sia every judg- universe of discourse or context and must be 
ment relates to a Understood only in reference thereto. The 
particular universe of universe of discourse is constituted by 
discourse, whose con- different factors like space, time, degree, 
edad. maoy quality, ete., which are left unmentioned 
partly because they are obvious and partly 
because they are too many to be stated exbaustiveiy. | Now, if 
these conditicns cannot be exhaustively enumerated, as some 
modern logiciens like Schiller also admit, it is good fer the sake 
of precision to qualify the judgment explicitly by a word like. 
‘somehow’ (syat). 
The principle underlying ' syadvüda ' makes Jaina thinkers 
catholic in their outlook. They entertain 
This view meskes ond accept the views of other philosophers 
decet ENT ocr as different possible versions of the universe 
— 47" trem. different points cf view. The only 
thing that the Jainas dislike in otber thinkers is the dogmatic 
claim of each that he alone is in the right. This claim amounts 
to the fallacy of exclusive predication (ekanta-vada). Against 
such a fallacy of philosophical speculation a protest has been 
raised recently in America by the Neo-realists who have called it 
the fallacy of exclusive particularity." But no Western or 
Eastern philosopher has so earnestly tried to avoid this error in 
practice as the Jainas have done. 


(ii) Saptabhunginaya or the Seven Forms of Judgment 


Ordinarily, logic distinguishes two kinds of judgment, 
affirmative and negative. The Jainas 

Ihe seven fomne. distinguish seven kinds of judgment 
— including these two. Any object may be 
described affirmatively by a judgment which predicates of it 


’ The New Realism, pp. 14-15. 


#0 
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any of the characters it possesses, or it may be described 
negatively by a judgment which denies of it characters 
belonging to other objects but absent in this.' These two 
are the affirmative and negative judgments ordinarily recog- 
nized ; but the Jainas qualify each with ‘ somehow ' (syat) 
to emphasize its conditional or relative character. Affirmative 


_ judgments about a jug, for example, would be like ‘somehow 


the jug is in the room’ (i.e. inthe room at a particular place 
and particular time, and a3 a jug ofa particular description) ; 
‘somehow the jug is red’ (i.e. not always red but only during 
a particular time or under particular circumstances and the 
red is of a specific shade, etc.). The general form of all 
affirmative judgments can then be 
AME ceci ag xdi symbolically represented as ‘ somehow 
in S is F’ (syat asti). Again, negative judg- 
ments about an object would be like * somehow the jar is not 


ge 
X 


Outside the room’ (meaning that the jar of that particular 


kind, at that particular time, etc., is not outside); ‘ somehow 
the jar is not black ' (i. e. not black at that particular space 
| and time and under these conditions, 
dee? usmod =  etc.. We find then that the general 
form of all negative judgments is * some- 

how S is not P’ (syat nàsti). 
When, however, we have to describe the complex fact 
DRE Rid. MEA that the jar is sometimes red and some- 
and also is not P' times not, we must have a compound 
(y^tasicenest ca’ judgment like ‘somehow the jar is and 
also is not red.’ The general form of this judgment would, 
therefore, be * somehow S is and also is not P" (syat asti ca 
nàsti ca). Thisisthe third form of judgment recognized by 
Jaina logic. This form is obtained by combining successively 


1 Vide Gunaratna's Com., op. ctt. (pp. 219-2), Asiatic Sos. a 1.) : Ihi 
4vidhá sambanodho 'stitvena nástitvena ca. Tatra avaparyáyairastitvena sath- 
bandhlhab,...... paraparyàyaistu nüstitvena.'" i 
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the points of view of the first two judgments into one compo- 
site point of view. The necessity of such compound judgment 
lies in the need of a comprehensive vie 
tbe negative character of an object. 
- jar is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 


w ofthe positive and 


4) ' Somehow 8S is : 
indescribable’ ^ (syát colour of the jar ‘always or under. all 


— — conditions, the only honest reply would 
be that the jar cannot be described then, i.e., under the 
conditions of the question. Under such circumstances when 
. we are forced to predicate simultaneously, of any object, 
characters which are incompatible, being contrary or contra- 
dictory, our judg ment, according to the Jainas, would be of 


the general form * somehow S is indescribable’ (syat avakta- - 


But if we are asked, what is -the real. 


vyam). ‘This is the fourth kind of judgment recognized by 


Jaina logic. 


Recognition of this fourth form of judgment is of great 
philosophical value. It points out, first, that though an object 
can be described from different standpoints, in different aspects 
separately or successively, it cannot be described at all, if no 
such distinction of standpoint and aspect is made. An object in 
generalis an indescribable erftity. Secondly, this also points 
out that philosophical wisdom does not always consist in the 
ability to answer a question by a straight affirmative or negative, 
but also in realising that some questions, by their very nature, 
are unanswerable. ‘Thirdly, the recognition of this form of 
judgment shows that the Jaina logic does not violate the principle 
of contradiction. On the contrary, it shows that obedience to 
this law makes the Jaina confess that incompatible characters 
cannot be simultaneously predicated of any subject inthe same 
aspect. 


The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, are 

| Obtained by combining successively each 

S Rt — — of the first three standpoints with the 
rai, es M Em). ca fourth. Thus by combining the first 
and the fourth successively, we get the* 


fifth form of judgment, * somehow S is P and is also indes- 
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cribable ' (syat asti ea, avaktavy arit ca). When we consider 
together, from à comprehensive point of view, the fact that 
a Jug is sometimes red, but also that without reference to 
any particular time or state it cannot be described as having 


any predicable character, our judgment is of the form, ‘The 


€o 
- 


avaktavyam ca). 


jug is somehow red but is also somehow indescribable.’ 
(6) ‘Somehow S is Similarly, combining again the second 
ps iene ‘lavas ——— and the fourth standpoint successively 
——— n). we have the sixth judgment of the 
general form, * somehow S is not P and is also indescribable’ 
(7) ‘Somehow B ia P. (syat nasti ca, avakinvyar ca). Lastly, 
em is not P sad * LA combining  successively the third with 
asti ca, nāsti ca, the fourth point of view, we get the 


seventh form of judgment, * Somehow 


' $ is P, also is not P, and is indescribable too’  (syàt asti 


ca, nasti ca, avaktavyam ca), 
E 

If we combine simultaneously any of the first three points of 
view with the fourth, instead of doing so 
successively, we shall have in each case the 
simultaneous predication of incompatible 
characters (like ‘is and is indescribable’; or ‘is not and is 
indescribable '; or * is, is not and “is indescribable ’). Hence in 
each case the judgment would be the same in form as in the 
fourth case, namely, ‘Somehow S is indescribable’ (syat 
avaktavyam). Therefore, though there are innumerable aspects 
of every thing, the forms of judgment would be only seven, 
neither more nor less. 


No other form is pos- 
sible. 


‘To sum up, Jaina logic recognizes the following seven 
kinds of conditional judgment (saptabhanginaya) : 

(1) Somehow, S is P (syat asti). 

(2) Somehow, S is not P (syàt nàsti). 

(3) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P (syat asti ca, 
nasti ca). 

(4) Somehow, S ıs indescribable (syát avaktavyam). 
« (5) Somehow, S is P, and is also indescribable (syàt asti 
ca, avaktavyam ca). 





P = » "1 
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- (6) Somehow, S is not P, and.is also. Andescribable (syat 
nasti ca, avaktavyam ca). er T oi 


1 
(7 Somehow, S is P, and is also not P, and also 

indescribable (syat asti ca, nasti ca, avaktavya ca). 
The Jaina doctrine of syādvāda is sometimes compared with 
f Les the pragmatism of some Western thinkers? 
Me Aap is realistic Tt is true that a pragmatic logician,» like 

d, therefore, not Schill i . 5 uice 
, pragmatic. Schiller, also recognizes the truth that no 
* judgment is true or false without particular 
reference to its context and purpose. Even a so-called self- 
evident judgment, like " A square is not a circle,’ or * Two and 
two are four.’ is true only in a specific sense, according to 
Schiller. ‘This is a striking point of resemblance. But there isa. 
very great difference also which should not be forgotten. The 
Jainas, are realists, but the pragmatists have a distinct idealistic 
bias. According to the Jainas, the different judgments about 
an object are not simply different subjective ideas of the object, 
but they reveal the different real aspects of the object. The 
Jainas would accept, thorefore, a realistic view of truth * which 
is rejected by all thoroughgoing pragmatists. 


The Jaina syādvāda is sometimes compared with the Western 

1 | theory of relativity. There are two kinds of 

— ge da ire relativity, idealistic (as of Protagoras, Ber- 

ana not idealistis. keley, Schiller), and realistic (as of White- 

head or Boodin). And if the Jaina is to be 

called a relativist, he must be understood to be of the realistic 

type. Our judgments about things are relative—but relative to 

or dependent upon not simply the mood of the judging mind, but 
upon the relational characters of the many-sided reality itself. 


Another misunderstanding often found is the interpretation 
1S te not E of the Jaina word ‘ syát ' as ‘may be.’ This 
ee would impart a sceptical or agnostic form to 
the Jaina theory, and make it look like the view of the Greek 
sceptic Pyrrho who also recommended the qualification of every 
judgment with a phrase like ‘may be." But it should be noted 
that the Jaina is not a sceptic. It is not the uncertainty of a 
judgment, but its conditional or relative character, that is 
expressed by the addition of the qualifying particle ' syat. 
Subject to the conditions or the universe of discourse under 
which any judgment is made, the judgment 1s valid beyond all 
doubt, There is, therefore, no room for scepticism. 


1 * Yathávasthitüárthavyavasiyarüparh hi  sarnvedanarh pra m&pam "a 
Prameyakamalamürtanda, p. 41. 
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à om THe Tama  METAPHY SICS 
>q 


The 3 anas hold that every "abieoi known ‘by us has innu- 
Ui rabla characters (ananta-dharmakam 

livery bje i tia vastu). Let us try to understand a little 
aracters, positive more clearly the implication of this view. 


— negative. 
Every object is what it is because of its — 


> T and negative characters; The positive characters — 
which determine, for example, an object like a man, are his 
size, colour, shape, weight, deron dE heredity, family, race, 
nationality, education, employment, place of birth, date of 
birth, habitation, age, etc., and the numberless relations he, 
bears to the uncountable other objects of the world. The 
negative characters which determine the man consist of what 
he is not, To know him fully, we should know how he is 
distinguished from everything else; we should know, for 
example, that he is not a European nor a Chinese, nor a 
Negro, etc., that he is not a Christian, nor a Mohammedan 
nor a Zoroastrian, etc., not dishonest, not foolish, not 
selfish, etc. As the negative characters of the man consist 
in his distinctions from all other objects in the universe, the 
number of these would, therefore, be far greater than that 
of the positive characters." 
If we consider, then, an object in the light of its own 
Hoksie gaia positive characters and also in the light 
new characters with Of the characters of all other objects 
eee which are absent in it, the object would 
no longer appear to be a simple thing having only a limited 
number of qualities, as we ordinarily take it to be. The 
object, on the contrary, turns out to be one possessed of 
unlimited characters. But when, moreover, the element of 








"o 





1 “ stokaih svaparyüyüh —— vyüvrttirüpá anantá, anantebhyo 
dravyebhyo vyüvrttitvát," Gunaratna on Sad, verse 55. 
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By accepting this criterion of reality the Jainas reject the 
m, HM Bauddha view that reality consists in causal 
not bea omes : i — . efficiency, t.e. that an object is real if it is 
ity, as  Bauddbas C#pable of causing any effect. The Bauddha 
*hink. - © Criterion is faulty, because according to it, 
| even an illusory snake must be called real 
as it can cause effects like fear, flight, ete. From this faulty 
criterion of reality the Bauddhas deduce 
The Bauddha theory the theory of the momentariness of things, 
slso untenable. which, therefore, turns out to be fallacious. 
Against the one-sided theory of mometari- 

ness the Jainas also adduce the following arguments: ' | 


(1) If every thing be momentary, the soul also would be so, 
and then we could not explain memory, 
recognition, the immediate feeling of 
personal identity, etc. (2) Lideration would 
then be meaningless, because there would be no permanent soul 
to be liberated. (3) No moral life would be possible then, 
because a momentary person could not attempt to attain any 
end. The work of the person who would begin an effort would 
bring about a fruit that would be enjoyed by the person succeed- 
ing him. (4) Consequently there would be no moral law; the 
consequences of one's own action would be lost to him (krta- 
praná$a) and the consequences of another man's action would be- 
fall him ({akrtabhyupagama). (5) Mere momentary states 
would not even constitute any individual series, because 
without something permanent running through the changing 
modes, the different changing states cannot be held together 
to form a continuous individual. (6) Neither: perception nor 
inference reveals the existence of any thing in the world in which 
there is only change and no element of continuity. 


Refutation of momen- 
ta riness. 


F 
, 2. Classification of Substance 


The broadest classification of substances, according to 
! the Jaina, is into the extended and . 

Niera vo Deer, caa the non-extended. There is only one 
A oe substance, namely, time (kala), which 
is devoid of extension. All otber substances possess exten- 
sion. They are called by the general name astikaya, . 


=. 
= 


41 Sarva-daréana-sangraha, Ch. on Jaina, and (Gunaratna's Com. on Şad., 52, 


> t : " Í 
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taste, smell, sight and hearing. - 
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because every substance of this kind Svr _(asti) like a body 
(kaya), possessing extension.’ 
Substances possessing extension (ata yas) are sub- 
divided into two kinds, namely, the 
apiid. Te and thé Jiving (iva) and the non-living (ajiva). 
Living substances (jivas) are identical 
with souls or spirits. The souls again can be classified into 
those that are emancipated or perfect 
the e fettered and (mukta) and those that are in bondage 
(baddha). The souls in bondage are . 
again of two kinds, those that are capable of movement 
(trasa) and those that are immobile 
the non-meving "^^  (stbávara). The immobile living subs- 
tances have the most imperfect kinds of 
bodies. They live in the five kinds of bodies made of earth, 
| water, fire, air or plants respectively.” 
iras yoe “acu. They have only the sense of touch; they 
stances having only possess, therefore, tactual consciousness. 
The mobile living substances have bodies 
of different degrees of perfection and variougly possess two, 
The mébile living three, four or five senses. Souls or living 
substances having two substances like worms have two senses, 
to five senses. 
namely, those of touch and taste ; those 
like ants have three senses, namely, those of touch, taste and 
smell; those iike bees possess four senses, namely, those of 
touch, taste, smell and sight. Higher animals ‘like beasts, 
birds and men have five senses, namely, those of. touch, 
Non-living substances possessing extension are dharma, 
adbar ma, akaga and pungumise: ; 


* , 
! Vide Dravya-sangraha, 24. According to Gunaratna, however, 'astiküya" 
means a collection of indivisible parts of space. 
2 Syddvdda, 22, and also Gunaratna's Com. on Şad., 49. 
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The following table will clearly show the above scheme 
of classification > 
" 
— Substance (dravya) 
» 


Extended (astikàya) Non-extended (anastikaya), 


e.g. time (kála) 


Animate (jiva) Inanimate (ajiva) 





Emancipated Fettered Dharma Adharma Ak&ééa Pudgala 
(mukta) (baddha) 


PUE del 








Moving (trasa) Non-moving (sthávara) . Atoms (apu) of Compounds 
e.g. those living in | earth, water, (sang hata) 
" “bodies of earth, etc. fire, air. 
— 4-sensed, 3-sensed, 2-sensed, 
e.g. men e.g. bees e.g. ants e.g. worms 
— 8. The Soul or Jiva 


A Jiva or a soul is a conscious substance. Consciousness 

is the essence of the soul. It is always present in the 
a soul, though its nature and degree 

may vary. Souls may be theoretically 
arranged in a continuous series according to the degrees 


Jiva is a soul. 


1 Cetanā-lakşaņo jivah, Guņaratna,on Ẹag., 47. ' Upayogo laksapam." 
Tat. Süt., 2.8. > 
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of consciousness. At the highest end of the scale would 
be perfect souls that Have overcome all 
Souls have varying Mta 
degrees and kinds of karmas and attained -omniscience. At 
— the lowest end would stand the most 
imperfect souls which inhabit bodies of earth, water, fire, 
air or vegetable.’ In them life and consciousness appear 
to be absent. But really even here consciousness of a 
tactual kind is present ; only consciousness is in a dormant 
form owing to the overpowering influence of karma- 
obstacles.* Midway between would lie souls having two 
to five senses, like worms, ants, bees and men.* 
It is the soul that knows things, performs activities, 
imu sutras adi sua enjoys pleasures, suffers pains, and 
itself sud others- Tt  illumines itself and other objects. The 
is eternal. : . 
soul is eternal, but it also undergoes 
change of states. It is different from the body and its 
existence is directly proved by its consciousness of itself.* 
Owing to the inclinations generated by its past aotions 
filed Get iba soul..." Jiva comes tes inhabit different bodies 
pervades the entire successively. Like a light it illumi- 
body in which it lives. 
nates or renders conscious the entire 
body in which it lives. Though it has no form (mūrti), 
it acquires like a light the size and form of the body wherein 
it lives. It is in this sense that a jīva, though formless, 
is said to occupy space or possese extension. The jiva is 
not infinite but co-extensive with the body,.as it can 
immediately know objects only within the fipody. Con- 
sciousness is not present everywhere, but only iff the — 


4 Vanaspatyantünám ekam,*Tat. Süt., 2.22. 

* Vide Guparatna (Sad., 49) for elaborate arguments — the exis- 
tence of life in plants and minerals. 

3 Krmi-pipiliké-bbramara-manusyadinam ekaikavrddhani. Tat. Süt., 9.93. 

* Nydydvatdra, verse 31 and Dravya-sangraha, verse 3. 


5 Vide Syäd., 8, and Tat. Süt., 5.16: “ Pradeéa-saimbàára-visarpüábhyám 
pradipavat."’ 
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Students of Western philsoophy find it difficult to under- 
t - stand how a soul can possess both cons- 
soul -cjousness and extension—Qqualit.es which 
are diametrically opposed, according to 
Descartes, Extension, Descartes thinks, is the exclusive quality 
of material substances, and consciousness is the exclusive 
quality of the soul. But the soul, as proved by Descartes, is 
essentially * a thinking being’; and ' thoughs' seems to have 
no connection with space or matter. But the Jainas conceive 
the soul primarily as a living being (jiva). Consciousness is 
found in every part of a living body, and if consciousness be the 
character of the soul, the soul should be admitted to be present 
in every part of the body and, therefore, to oocupy space. The 
soul’s ability to pervade space is admitted by other Indian 
thinkers, as also by many Greek philosophers like Plato, and 
even by some modern realistic philosophers like Alexander. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
a soul’s occupying space simply means 
its presence in the different parts of space 
and not filling space like a material body. A material body 
filis a part of space in such a way that while it is there, no 
other matter can occupy it. Buta soul's presence in a parti- 

cular space does not prevent another soul's 
It is present in space presence there; two souls may be present 
like light. . at the same place, the Jainas point out, 
just as two lights can iliumine the same area. 

The Jaina philosophers feel it necessary to meet the 
Carvaka views regarding the soul. Gunaratna, a great Jaina 
thinker, gives elaborate arguments to meet Carvika scepticism 
and prove the existence of the soul. We may state here the 

ort of his arguments. 
du exieténbe of the soul is directly proved by such un- 
contradicted immediate experience as ' 
Proofs for the exis- feel pleasure.’ When we perceive the 
tence of the soni. quality of a substance, we say, we perceive 
the Eom i For example, on seeing a rosy colour we hold 


How can tbe 
occupy space? 


The soul does not 
fill space like matter. 


that we perceive the substance rose, 

The souk is mme- to which the colour belongs. On similar 
distely pss di A grounds we can hold that the soul is direct- 
E Ee TO. ly perceived, because we immediately, 
perceive such characters of the soul as 

pleasure, pain, remembrance, volition, doubts, knowledge, etc. 
The existence of the soul may also be indirectly proved by 
i inferences like the following: The body can 
Itis also knowable pe moved and controlled at will like a car, 

t mediately tbrough and, therefore, there must be some one 
— u — that moves and controls it. The senses 


of sight, hearing, etc., are only instruments, and there must 


» 
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be some agent who employs them. Again, there must be some 
efficient cause or producer of the body, because material 
objects which have a beginning are found to require som 
agent for shaping their material cause. Thus in different 
ways the existence of & substance like the soul can also 
be inferred. The Carvaka holds that 
The Cārvāka view consciousness is the product of the mate- 
that unconscious mate- rjal elements. But we never perceive 
Hie ii A eius. the generation of E Riser 
z | = y the unccnscious material elements. 
rl laa —— The Carvaka believes that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. How 
can he then believe in what perception fails to show? Even 
if inference were accepted as valid by the Carvaka, it would 
not prove that consciousness is the effect 
nor by inference. of matter or the material body. Because, 
if the body were the cause of consciousness, 
there would be no absence of consciousness so long as the 
body existed, and consequently, loss of consciousness in 
sleep, swoon, or in a dead body would be impossible. Besides, 
we find that there is no relation of concomitant variation 
between the body and consciousness, the development and 
decay of the body are not invariably followed by corres- 
ponding changes of consciousness. So no causal connection 
between matter and consciousness can be proved even by 
inference. The Carvaka would perbaps say that, though 
every kind of matter does not produce consciousness, yet when 
matter is organized into a living body, it produces consciousness, 
In reply to this it is pointed out that, but for some organizer, 
matter would not be formed into a living body, and 'that this 
organizer is the soul itself. Judgments like ‘I am stout,’ ‘I am 
thin,’ on which the Caryaka tries to prove that the soul is 
identical with the body, must be understocd figuratively and not 
literally. The soul sometimes treats the body as itself, because 
it is intimately interested in the body. Again, if the soul were 
absolutely unreal, the negative judgment 'there is no soul in the 
body' would be unintelligible. Denial of something in any 
place implies the knowledge of its existence somewhere in 
some form.* Apart from all other arguments, to say 
that ' my self does not exist ' is as absurd as to say *my mother 
is barren’ or ‘this sun, the giver of light, does not exist.’ 


^ r 
! *Yannigidhyate tat sàmányena vidyate eva," Guņaratna on Şad., 48-49. 
7—1724B * 
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4. The Inanimate Substances or Ajivas 


| The physical world in which souls live is constituted by 


the material bodies that the souls occupy 
The five inanimate 


"substances r ‘matter, and the other material objects that form 
aie pa —— dharma their environment. But in addition to 


| these material substances, there are 
space, time and the conditions of motion and rest, witbout 
which the world and its events cannot be fully explained. 
Let us consider these different substances one by one. 


(i) Matter or Pudgala 


Matter in Jaina philosophy is called pudgala, which 


etymologically means ‘ that which is 

Mecano! Vias eon liable to integration and disintegration.” 
— and separa- Material substances can combine together 
to form large and larger wholes, and can 

also break up into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest 
parts of matter which cannot be further divided, being part- 
less, are called atoms (anu). ‘Two or more such atoms may 
combine together to form compounds (sanghata or skandha). 
Our bodies and the objects of nature are such compounds of 
material atoms. Mind (manas), speech and breath are also 


the products of matter.” 3 


A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four quali- 
ties of touch, taste, smell and colour.” 
They have the quali- ' ] 
ties of touch, taste, ‘These qualities are possessed by atoms 
— aud also by their products, the compounds. 
Sound is not an original quality like these four, as most other 
Indian philosophers hold. The Jaina points out that sound 
along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, disunion, 
fineness, grossness, shape is produced later by the accidental 
modifications of matter." 


1 * Pürayanti galanti ca," Sarvadaríana, III. 


3 Tat. süt., 5.19. 3 Ibid., 5.23. 4 Ibid., 5.24. 
+ * 
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(8) Space or Akasa 


"The function of space is to afford room for the existende 

of all extended substances. Soul, matter, 

—— ti giras rom ë dharma and adharma all exist in space. 
Though space is imperceptible, its exist- 

ence 18 known by an inference like the following : Substances 
which are extended can have extension only in some place, 
and that is called ākāśa. Though to be extended is the very 
nature of some substances, and no substance which lacks that 
nature can be made extended by space, yet it is also true 
that, toybe extended, a substance requires space, as a neces- 
sary condition. 


* 


It should not be thought that extension is explained fuily 
— REO gab: by substances extended, without the 
stances could not be  supposition of soms other condition like 
extended, space. For, substances are those that 
occupy or pervade, and space is that which is occupied or 
pervaded." Space is not the same as extension, as Descartes 
thought, but it is the locus of extension, or of extended 
things, as Locke held. > 

The Jaina distinguishes two kinds of space, the space 
BU LL sud containing the world where souls and the 
empty space. t other substances iive (lokākāśa), 


and 
empty space beyond such world (alokākāśa). 


(iit) Time or Kala 
Time (kala), as OUmasvami states, makes possible the 


. continuity, modification, movement, 
Time is the necessary 


condition of duration, € Wness and oldness of  substances.? 
E UTI, Rows Like space, time also is inferred, 


though not perceived. It is inferred 
as the condition without which substances could not have 


1 Gunaratna on Şad., 49. 


3 Tat. sūt., 5.22 :* vartana-parinama-kriyah paratváparatve ca kálasya." 
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the characters just mentioned, though it is true that time 
alone cannot cause a thing to have the characters. Without 
time a thing cannot endure or continue to exist ; duration 
implies moments of time in which existence is prolonged. 
Modification or change of states also cannot be conceived 


without time. A mango can be green and ripe only 


successively, t.e. at different momentsof time ; and without 
the supposition of time-distinctions we cannot understand 
how a thing can possess such incompatible characters. 
Similarly, movement which implies the assumption of 
successive states by an object can be conceived only with the 
supposition of time. Lastly, the distinction between the 
old and the new, the earlier and the later cannot be explained 
without time. These are, therefore, the grounds on which 
the existence of time can be inferred. 
The reasón why time is not regarded as an astiküya is 
a that time is one indivisible substance. 
—— not extended One and the same time is present every- 
where in the world." Unlike all other 
substances called astikayas, time is devoid of extension in 
space. i . 
Jaina writers sometimes distinguished between real time 
(paramarthika kala) and empirical or 
neal time and empi- conventional time (vyavaharika kala, also 
| called samaya). Continuity or duration 
(vartana) is the mark of real time, whereas changes of all 
kinds are the marks of empirical times It is this latter 
(samaya) Which is conventionally divided into moments, 
hours, etc., and is limited by a beginning and an end. But 
real time is formless and eternal. By imposing conventional 
limitations and distinctions on real time, empirical time is 
produced.* 


p Guparstna on Şad., p. 163. 
23 Dravya-sangraha, 21. 
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Some Jaina teachers, Gunaratna observes, do not admit 
time as a separate substance, but regard it as a mode 
(paryaya) of the other substances.’ 


(iv) Dharma and Adharma 
- 


Like space and time, these two substances also are 
EM MARIS inferentially proved to exist. Mobility 
are the conditions of and immobility—motion and rest—are 
movement and rest. the grounds of such inference. The 
Jaina argues that just as the movement of a fish in the 
river, though initiated by the fish itself, would not be 
possible without the medium of water, which is, therefore, a 
necessary condition similarly the movement of a soul or a 
material thing requires some auxiliary condition, without 
which its motion would not be possible. Such a condition 
is the substance called dharma. Dharma can only favour or 
heip the motion of moving objects ; it cannot make a 
non-moving object move, just as water cannot make a fish 
move. Adharma, on the contrary, is the substance that 
helps the restful state or immobility of objects, just as the 
shade of a tree helps a traveller to rest, or the earth supports 
things that rest on it. It cannot, however, arrest the 
movement of any moving object. Dharma and adharma, 
thcugh thus opposed, are also similar in so far as both are 

They are formless eternal, formless, non-moving, and both 
passive substances. pervade the entire world-space (lokakaéga) . 
As conditions of motion and rest, both are passive,* and not 
active. Dharma and adharma are used here in these 
technical senses, and not in their ordinary moral senses (i.e; 
merit and demerit)." a 


1 Şad., p. 162. 
7 * UddsInakadrana ' (Guņaratna, Şad., p. 172). 
3 Cf." Dharmadayak saünjüáb sāmayikāh,"” eto. (Tattvārtharājavārttika, 


6.1. 17-18). 
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Regarding all the four substances—space, time, dharma and 


ace, time, dharma  àdharma-——it should be noted that as causal 


adbarma are re- conditions they all have a peculiar status. 
mote and passive in- The causal conditions (karamas) may be 
strumental conditions. 


distinguished inte three chief kinds, agent 
(as potter is of the pot) and instrument (as the potter's wheel is 
of the pot) and material (as clay is of the pot). Space, time, 
etc., come under the category of instrumental conditions, but 
they should be distinguished from ordinary conditions of that 
kind. being more indirect and passive than ordinary instrumental 
conditions. Gunaratna gives them, therefore, a special name, 
&peksakürana.' The stone on which the potter's wheel rests may 
be cited as a condition of this kind in relation to the pot. 


Space, 
time, etc., are similar conditione. 


IV. Tur Jarna ETHICS AND RELIGION 


The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its 
Ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology—in fact, knowledge 
of any kind—is useful for the Jaina in so far as it helps 
him to right conduct. The goal of right conduct again is 
salvation (moksa), which means negatively removal of all 


bondage of the soul and positively the attainment of 
perfection. 


1. Bondage oj the Soul 


Bondage means, in Indian pbilosophy in general, the 

SM . liability of the individual to birth and 
— “infinite all consequent sufferings. This general 
potentiel. conception of bondage is differently 
interpreted by the different systems in the light of their 
ideas of the individual and the world. The suffering 
individual, for the Jaina, is a jiva or a living, conscious 
substance called the soul. 'This soul is inherently perfect. 


| Jad., p. 162. 
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It has infinite potentiality within. Infinite knowledge, 
infinite faith, infinite power and infinite bliss, can all be 
attained by the soul if it can only remove from withi niteelf 
all obstacles that stand in the way. Just as the sun shines 
forth to illuminate the,entire world as soon as the atmosphere 
is freed of cloud and fog, similarly the soul attains 
omniscience and the other perfections inherent in it as soon 
as the obstacles are removed. But what then are these 
obstacles, and how do they come to rob 
Macedo] viii maths the soul of its native perfections? The 
and thus its limitation Obstacles, the Jaina asserts, are con- 
or bondage occurs. ; . 
stituted by matter-particles which infect 
the soul and overpower its natural qualities. Inother words, 
the limitations that we find in any individual soul are due to 
the material body with which soul has identified itself. The 
body is made of particles of matter (pudgala), and for 
the formation of a particular kind of body, particular kinds 
of matter-particles are to be arranged and organised in a 
particular way. Inthe formation of this body the guiding 
force is the soul’s own passions. Roughly speaking, a soul 
acquires the body that it inwardly craves for. The karma 
or the sum of the past life of a soul—its past thought, speech 
and activity—generates in it ceriain blind cravings and 
— attract Passions that seek satisfaction. These 
matter to the soul. cravings in a soul attract to it particular 
sorts of matter-particles and organize them into the body 
unconsciously desired. The soul with its passions or karma- 
forces is, therefore, regarded by the Jaina as the organizer 
of the body, the efficient cause of it, whereas matter 
(pudgala) is said to be its material cause. The organism 
which the soul thus acquires, consists not simply of the gross 
perceptible body, but also the senses, manas, the vital forces 
and all the other elements which curb and limit the soul's 
potentialities. 
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The body that we have inherited from our p is not 

a mere chance acquisition. Our past 
—— — eee karma determines the family in which we 
i areall due to are born as well as the nature of the 

body—its colour, stature, shape, longe- 
vity, the number and nature of sense organs and motor 
organs which it possesses. While al! these, taken collec- 
tively, may be said to be due to karma, taken also in the 
collective sense (of the sum-total of all tendencies generated 
by past life), each of these taken separately may be said 
fo be due to a particular kind of karma. The Jaina, 
therefore, speaks of the many karmas, and names each after 
the effect it produces. For example, gotra-karma is the 
karma that determines the family into which one is born, 
ayu-sarma is the karma determining the length of life, and 
so on. Similarly, we are toid of the karma that clouds 
knowledge (jianavaraniya), that which clouds faith (dargana- 
varaniya), that which produces delusion (mohaniya), 
that which produces emotions of pleasure and pain (veda- 
niya), and so on. 

The passions which cause bondage are anger, pride, 

infatuation and greed (krodha, māna, 
——— — pes maya, lobha).' These are called kasiyas 
pride, infatuation and (i e, sticky substances), because the 
— presence of these in the soul makes 
matter-particles stick to it. 

As the nature and number of material particles attracted 
by the soul depend onits karma, these 
particles themselves come to be called 
karma-matter (karma-pudgala) or even 
simply karma. The flow of such karma-matter into the soul 
is called, therefore, influx (asrava) of karma. 


The influx of karma- 
matter into the soul, 


t Tat. süt.. 8. 9. 
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* 
Bondage, in Jaina philosophy, comes, therefore, to mean 
the fact that jiva, infected with passions, 
OAK ag M ere takes up matter in accordance with its 
bondage to bad dis- karma.’ As passion or bad disposition 
DE Cc di Trage (bhava) of the soul is the internal and 
primary cause of bondage, and the influx of matter (dsrava) 
into the soul is only the effect of it, the Jaina writers point 
out that bondage or fall of the soul begins jn thought. They, 
therefore, speak sometimes of two kinds of bondage: (1) 
internal or ideal bondage, i.e. the soul's bondage to bad 
disposition (bhava-bandha), and (2) its effect, material 
bondage, i.e. the soul’s actual association with matter 
(dravya-bandha). 


The interpenetration of matter and soul (which, according to 
the Jaina, is the nature of bondage) would 
Interpenctration of appear to be crude to some. But we should 
the —— matter 18 bear in mind that the soul, for the Jaina, is 
eee onecioustess i, not devoid of extension, but co-extensive 
every part of the body. with the living body. The soul is the jiva, 
the living being ; and in every part of the 
living body we find matter as well as consciousness and, there- 
fore, the compresence or interpenetration of matter and the 
conscious living substance (i.e. the soul) is as good a fact of 
experience as the interpenetration of milk and water in a mixture 
of the two, or of fire and iron in a red-hot iron ball.* 


2. Liberation 


If bondage of the soul is its association with matter, 

liberation must mean the complete: 

Liberation is the dissociation of the soul from matter. 
expulsion of matter K s i 

from the soul. This can be attained by stopping the 

influr of new matter into the soul as well 


as by complete elimination of the matter with which the 


1 Tat. sut.,8.2: ''sakasüyatváj-jivah karmano yogy4n pudgalanddatte 
sa bandhah.”’ 
4 Guparatna. Com. on Şad., p. 181. 
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Soul has become already mingled. The first process is 
called sarmnvara (i.e. the stoppage of influx) and the second 


nirjara (i.e. exhaustion or wearing out of karma in the 
goul). 


We have seen that the passions or cravings of the soul 
lead to the association of the soul with matter. Looking 
into the cause of the passions themselves, we find that they, 

ultimately spring from our ignorance. 

ee aces the Our igoorance about the real nature of 
our souls and other things leads to anger, 

vanity, infatuation and greed. Knowledge alone can remove 
ignorance. The Jainas, therefore, stress 

du siet iei can the necessity of right knowledge (samyag- 
jüana) or the knowledge of reality. Right 

knowledge can be obtained only by studying carefully the 
teachings of the omniscient tirthankaras 

MEE MEUM Mr or teachers who have already attained 
Mn DEN Of Ane umm liberation and are, therefore, fit to lead 
others out of bondage. But before we 

feel inclined to, study their teachings, we must have a 
general acquaintance with the essentials of the teachings 
and consequent faith in the competence Of these teachers. 
This right sort of faith based on general preliminary 
acquaintance (called samyag-darsana) 

Fanan doni in paves the way for right knowledge 
(samyag-jnaina) and is, therefore, regarded 

^as indispensable. But mere knowledge is useless unless it 
is put to practice. Right conduct (samy ak-caritra) is, 
therefore, regarded by the Jaina as the third indispensable 
condition of liberation. In right conduct, a man has to 
control his passions, his senses, his 

egies pled ta thought, speech and action, in the light 

of right knowledge. ‘This enables him. * 
to stop the influx of new karma and eradicate old karmas, 
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securing pradually thereby the elimination of matter which | 
ties the soul into bondage. 


Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct have, 
Hence, right  faitb, therefore, come to be known in Jaina 


right knowledge and ethics as the three gems (triratna) that 
right conduct con- 


stitute the three gems shine in a good life. In the very 
Tus kon Ple. first sutra of "Tattvürthadhigama-sütra, 
Umasvami states this cardinal teaching of Jainism: 
They jointly produce The path to liberation lies through 
liberation. right faith, knowledge and  conduct.' 
Liberation is the joint effect of these three. 


Right faith (samyag-daráana).—Umüsvümi defines right faith 

as the attitude of respect (Sraddha) towards truth. This — 

JUR may be inborn and spontaneous in some; bY 

Mare ra ieta ^ res- others it may be acquired by learning or 

culture.” In any case faith can arise only 

when the karmas that stand in its way (i.e. the tendencies that 
cause disbelief) are allayed or worn out. 


It should not be thought that Jainism wants its followers to 

accept blindly what is taught by the tirthan- 

It is not blind faith. karas. As Manibhadra, a Jaina writer, 

states, the attitude of the .laina is rationa- 

listic, rather than dogmatic, and it is summed up in the following 

dictum : I have no bias for Mahavira, and none against Kapila 

and others. Reasonable words alone are acceptable to me, 
whose-ever they might be.’ 


The initial faith is a reasonable attitude, first, because it is 

aiy = based on some initial acquaintance and is 

on tA non intendo proportionate to this, and secondly, because 

out which no study Without such faith there would be no incen- 

can rationally begin. tive to further study. Even a sceptical 

* philosopher, who begins to study something 

rationally, must possess some faith in the utility of his 
method and the subject he studies. 


1 ‘Samyag-dardéana-jfiana-céritrani moksa-mürgab.' 
2 Tat. süt., 1. 2-3. 
3. Com. on Şad., 14 (Chowkhamba ed., p. 39). 
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Starting with a parue ce Bun studying further, if the 
Pais fai 1 eginner s that the Jaina teachings are 
sult Pci —— — reasonable, his faith increases. The Jaina 
knowledge. claims i — ita more one studies these 
| views, the greater would faith grow. Perfect 
knowledge would cause, therefore, perfect faith (ursa n AA 
Right knowledge (samyag-jfüána).—While faith is initially 
based on knowledge of only the essentials of the Jaina teachings 
right knowledge is, as Dravya-sangraha 
Right knowledge con- ‘states, the '' detailed cognition of the l 
sists in the detailed nature of th d : rus 
knowledge of all e ego and non-ego, and is free 
truths. from doubt, error and uncertainty '' (verse 
42). We have already seen in connection 
with Jaina epistemology the different ways in which correct cogni- 
tion can be obtained. Asin the case of faith, so in the case of 
knowledge, the existence of certain innate tendencies ‘karmas) 
stands in the way of correct knowledge. For the attainment of 
perfect knowledge the removal of these 
karmas should be attempted. Perfection 
of this process ends in the attainment of 

absolute omniscience (kevalajftiàna). 

Right. conduct (samyak-cüáritra).—Good conduct is briefly 
described in Dravya-sangraha (verse 45) as 
a rs conduct is fefraining from what is harmful and doing 
d WEE what is — Nf In a word, it is what 
is right. helps the self to get rid of the karmas that 
lead him to bondage and suffering. For the 
stoppage of the influx of new karmas, and eradication of the 
old, one must (1) take the five great vows (pafica-mahivrata), 
(2) practise extreme carefulness (samiti) in walking, speaking, 
receiving alms and other things, and answering calls of nature, 
so as to avoid doing any harm to any life, (3) practise restraint 
(gupti) of thought, speech and bodily movements, (4) practise 
dharma of ten different kinds, namely, forgiveness, humility, 
straight forwardness, truthfulness, cleanliness, self-restraint, 
austerity (internal and external), sacrifice, non-attachment and 
celibacy, (5) meditate on the cardinal truths taught regarding 


= 
Removal of karma is 
necessary for this. 


the self and the world, (6) conquer, through fortitude, all. pains. 


and discomforts that arise from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, etc., 
and (7) attain equanimity, purity, absolute greedlessness and 
perfect conduct." 
But Jaina writers are not unanimous regarding the 
The five great vows necessity of all the above steps. Some 
form the basis of right of them seléct the first, namely, the 
conduct. five great vows as sufficient for perfection 
of conduct. Many of the other steps recommended are 


^— Dravya-sangraha, 35. 
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found to repeat in different ways the basic principles of 
these five. | 


The value of the five great vows (paüca-mahüavrata) is 
nte ^ recognized by the Upanisadie thinkers as 
Iyin Wise sedans well as the Bauddhas (who call them 
by many other faiths, Pafica-sila). The principles of most of these 
are recognized also in the ten Christian 
commandments. But the Jainas try to practise these with a 
rigour scarcely found elsewhere. These vows consist of the 
following : , 
AÀhirhsà : Abstinence from all injury to life.—Life, as we have 
Ža seen, exists not simply in the moving beings 
—— The vow of (trasa), but also in some non-moving ones 
sā or non-injury - z 
to life. (sthavara) such as plants and beings 
inhabiting bodies of earth. The ideal of the 
Jaina 1s, therefore, to avoid molesting life not only of the moving 
creatures but also of the non-moving ones. The Jaina saints 
who try to follow this ideal are, therefore, found even to breathe 
through a piece of cloth tied over their noses lest they inhale and 
destroy the life of any organism floating inthe air. Ordin 
laymen would find this ideal too high. They are advised, 
therefore, to begin with the partial obsérvance of ahirnsü by 
abstaining from iniury to moving beings which are endowed with 
&t least two senses. 4 


The Jaina attitude of ahirhsa is the logical out-come of their 
metaphysical theory of the potential equality of all souls and 
recognition of the principle of reciprocity, 
Xm is —— ;Q6. we should do to others as we would be 
equality of all souls. done by. It is unfair to think that ahirhsü 
is the remnant of the savage's primitive 
awe for life, as some critics have thought. * If every soul, 
however lowly now, can become as great as any other soul, then 
one should recognize.the value and the claims of every life, as 
his own. ‘ Respect for life wherever found ' becomes then an 
irresistible duty. 


1 Vide Mackenzie, Hindu Ethics, p. 112 : “ The root idea of the doctrine 
of ahimsà ..... is the awe with which the savage regards life in all ita forms." 
But even the early Jaina teachers make it clear that it is the sense of fellow- 
feeling and equity on which ahiths& is based. Vide Acàrànga-sütra, 1.4 2. 
(Jacobi, Jainasütras, Part I, pp. 38-39), and Sütra-krtánga, 1.1.4 (op. cit. 
Part II, pp. 247-48), which speak of ahimsàá as 
the principle of reciprocit y. ' 


' the legitimate conclusion from 


te 
t 
e 
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* 
The Jaina tries to perform this duty in every minute act 


in life, because he wants to be thoroughly consistent with the 
— 1 I basie principle he has accepted. The Jaina 
irectiud. in — also thinks, therefore, that it is not sufficient 
speech and action. Simply not to take life; one should not even 
| s da think and speak of taking life, nor even 
permit, nor encourage others to take life. Otherwise the vow of 
ahirnsa cannot be fully maintained. 


Satyam: Abstinenceé from falsehood.—This vow also is taken 

iat ba eof mates VOT rigorously. "Truthfulness is not speak- 
or truthfulness con. Dg- what is only true, but speaking what is 
sists in speaking what true as well as good and pleasant. Without 
s true, as well as these qualifications the practice of truthful- 
Pleasant and good. 
progress. Because, merely speaking what is true may sometimes 
descend into garrulity, vulgarity, frivolity, vilification, etc. 
Truth set as the ideal of this vow is sometimes called, therefore, 


* sunrta, to. suggest the fuller meaning of truth which is also 


wholesome and pleasant. It is also pointed out that for 
the perfect maintenance of this vow, one must conquer greed, 
fear and anger and even restrain the habit of jesting. 


Asteyam: Abstinence from stealing.—This vow consists in 
M) ae. eer = ri not taking what is not given. The sanctity 
asteya or non-stesling Ot the property of others, like that of their 
is based on the idea lives, is recognized by the Jainas. A Jaina 
of the sanctity of writer wittily remarks that wealth is but the 
propere outer life of man and to rob wealth is to 
rob life. If huntan life is impossible without wealth in some 
form or other there is no exaggeration in the Jaina thought that 
depriving a man of his wealth is virtually to deprive him of an 
essential condition on which his life depends. This vow, 
therefore, may be said to be logically inseparable from the 
vow of ahirnsa, the sanctity of property being a logical sequence 
of the sanctity of life. > . 


Brahmacaryam :; Abstinence from self-indulgence.—This vow 

D Th , is generally interpreted as that of celibacy. 
— Vensista But the Jaina attaches to this also a deeper 
in abstaining from all meaning that raises the standard of this vow 
forms of self-indul- far above mere sexual self-continence. Ib 
gence- is interpreted as the vow to give up self- 
indulgence (kama) of every form, The Jaina, bent on self- 
criticism, discerns that though outwurdly ioduigence may stop, 
it may continue still in subtle forms—in speech, in thought, in 
the hopes of enjoyment hereafter in heaven, even in asking or 
permitting others to indulge themselves. For the complete 
maintenance of this vow one must, therefore, desist 


a 


ness would be of little use as an aid to moral 
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from all forms of self-indulgence—external and internal, 

subtle and gross, mundane and extra-mundane, direct and 
indirect. 

Aparigraha : mo from all attachment.—This is 

(5) Tha “ow of api: explained as the vow to give up ail 
rigrsha consists in ®ttachment for the objects of the five 
abstaining from ali senses—pleasant sound, touch, colour, taste 
attachment to sense- and smell.* As attachment to the world’s 
objects. , objects means bondi to the world, and 
whe force of this causes pex ra liberation is impossible. without 
the withdrawal of attachment. 


d > 


Knowledge, faith and conduct are inseparably bound up ; 

l'üske ‘aeons and the progress and degeneration of the | 
faith and conduct one react on the other two. Perfection 
jointly bring about : : 

liberation consisting Of conduct goes hand in hand with the 
— —— — perfection of knowledge and faith When 
a person, through the harmonious develo ment of these 
three succeeds in overcoming the forces of all passions ‘and 
karmas, old and new, the soul becomes free | from its bondage 
to matter and attains liberation. Being- free from the 
obstacles of matter, the soul realizes its inherent potentiality. 
It attains the fourfold perfection (ananta-catustaya), namely, 
infinite knowledge , infinite faith, infinite power and infinite 


bliss. 


3. Jainism as a Religion without God 


_ Jainism presents, along with Buddhism, a religion 
The grounds of Jaina “without belief in God. The atheism 
atheism": of the Jainas is based on the following 
chief grounds `: 

(i God is not perceived, but DE de to be proved 
(1) Neither percep- through inference. The Nyaya holds 
tion nor inference can " 
prove God. - . for example, that as every product, 
like a house, is the work of an agent (kartà), the 

1 Acürünga-sütra, Jacobi, E. T., p. 208. 

? Vide Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, Chap. II, and Syadvadamanjari, 
verse 6 and com. for elaborate arguments in support of atheism. 


eS > 
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^ world which is a product must: also have an agent or 
creator who is called God. But this inference is 

| inconclusive, because one of the premises, * the world is a 

. product,’ is doubtful. How is it proved that the world is 
a product ? It cannot be said that the world is a product 

| because it has parts. Though ākāśa has parts, it is not 
1 admitted” by the Nyàya to be a product ; it is said to be an 
eternal Substance not produced by anything else. Again, 
wherever we perceive anything being produced, the producer 

or the agent is found to work on the material with his limbs. 
God is said to be bodiless. How can He, then, work ou 
matter to produce the world ? 


- (i) Like the existence of God, the qualities of omni- 
potence, unity, eternity and perfection, generally attributed 
_ to Him, are also doubtful. If God is 

(2). Tha '« qualities * 
attributed to God are - » omnipotent, He should be supposed to be 
nemo a the cause of all things. But this is not 
true, because we perceive daily that many objects like houses, 
pots, etc., are not produced by God. God is heid to be one 
on the ground that if there were many gods, they would 
act with different plans and purposes, and consequently a 
harmonious world, as we bave, would not have been possible. 
But this argument is not sound, because we observe that 
many human beings like masons, and even lower animals like 
ants and bees, act together harmoniously to build objects like 
palaces, ant-hills, and hives. God, again, is said to be, eter- 
nally perfect. But eternal perfection is à ineanin gless epithet. 
Perfection is only a removal of imperfection, and it is 
mieaningless to call a being perfect who was never imperfect. 
Though the Jainas thus come to reject God, 
The Jaines worship as the creator of “the world, they 
ae g adike | think it necessary to meditate on and 
qd — 9 worship the liberated, perfect . souls 
(siddhas). The liberated souls possessing the "God-like. 
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perfections, mentioned already, easily take the place of God. 
Prayers are offered to them for guidance and inspiration. 
The offering of prayers to five kinds of pure souls (pañca- 
paramesti)* | also forms a part of the daily routine of the - 
devout Jainas. In spite of the absence of a creator-God, | 
— e the religious spirit of the Jaina lacks 
The religious fervour 
of the Jainas does not, neither in internal fervour nor in external 
——* guper. 
ceremonial expressions. By meditating 
on the pure qualities of the liberated and those ‘who are 
advanced on the path to liberation, the Jaina reminds 
'" himself daily of the possibility of attaining the high destiny. 
He purifies his mind by the contemplation of the pure and 
strengthens his heart for the uphill journey to liberation. . 
Worship, for the Jaina, is not seeking for mercy and pardon. 
The Jaina believes. in the inexorable moral law of karma 
which no mercy can bend. The consequences of the past 
misdeeds can only be counteracted by generating within 
the soul strong- opposite forces of good thought, good 
speech and good action. Every one must work out his 
own salvation. The liberated souls serve only as beacon 
. lights. The religion of the Jaina is, 
I aped e religion therefore, a religion of the strong and 
. the brave. It is a religion of self-help. 
This is why the liberated soul is called a victor (jina) and 
^a hero (vira). In this respect it has some other parallels in 
India, in "Buddhism, the Sankhya and the Advaita-Vedanta. 


— .- *1 These are the Arhats, the Siddhas, the Acáryas, the Upadhyayas, the 
-Büdhus ; vide Dravya-sahgraha, 49. ' 
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CHAPTER IV T o. m 
THE BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


— of Siddhartha or Gautama Buddha, the Light 
o£ Asia and the founder of Buddhism, 
Buddha. " Gautemd™ - Is fairly, well-known. Born in a Royal 
| P family at Kapilavastu (on the foot-hills 
of the SO mister north. of Bihar) in the sixth century 
B. C., Siddhartha renounced the world early in life. The 
sights of disease, old age and death impressed the young 
prince with the idea that the world was full of suffering, 
and the life of a care-free mendicant suggested to him a 
possible way of escape. Asan aséetic, he was restless in 
search of the real source of all sufferings and of the means 
of complete deliverance. He sought light from many - 
religious teachers and learned scholars of the day and 
practised great austerities; but nothing satisfied bim. This 
threw him back on his own resources. With an iron will 
and a mind free from all disturbing thoughts dnd passions, 
he endeavoured to unravel, through continued intense medi- 
tation, the mystery of the world's miseries, till at 
Jast his ambition was crowned with success. Siddhartha 
became Buddba or the Enlightened. . The message |! of his 
enlightenment laid the foundation of both  Buddhistic 
religion and philosophy which, in course of time, spread 
far and wide—to Ceylon, Burma and Siam in the south, 
and to Tibet, China, Japan and Korea in the north. 
Like all great teachers of ancient times Buddha 
taught by conversation, and his 
AE eae ou. teathings. were also handed 
: - down for a long time through 
oral instruction ^ imparted by his disciples to 


— 
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Successive generations. Our knowledge about Buddba's 


^ teachings depends to-day chiefly on the 

beg werd, recorded Tripitakas or the three baskets of teach- 
ings “which are claimed to contain his 

views as reported by his most intimate disciples. These three 


cancnpical works are ren ed Vinayazitaka, Sutta-pitaka end 


— 


"d 3 Abhidhammapitaka. Of these, the first 
dk the ansi ea deals chiefly witb rules. of conduct, the 
second contains fermons with parables, 
and the tbird deals with problems. of philorophical interest. 
Al] these three contain information regarding early 
Buddhist philorophy. There works are in the Pali dialect. 
“In course of time, as bis followers increased in -number, 
SNOSE DOT pere divided into different schools. 
the Mabàyüna school The most well- known division . of 
of Buddhism. 
into the Hinayüna and the Mahayana. The first flourished 
in the south and its present stronghold is in Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam. Its literature is vast and is written in Pali. 
It is claimed to be more orthodox and faithful to the 
téachings of. Buddha. Mahayana flourished mostly in 


_ the north and its adherents are to be found in Tibet, China 


and Japan. It adopted Sanskrit for philosophical discussion 
and thus the enormous Buddhist literature in Sanskrit came 
to be developed. Most of this lterature was translated into 
Tibetan and Chinese and thus became naturalized in the 
lands in which Buddbism flourished. Many such valuable 
Sanskrit works lost in India are now being recovered from 
those translations and restored to Sanskrit. 
As Buddhism flourished in different lands, it became 
coloured and changed by the original 
of Bod —— — faiths and ideas of the converts. The 
different schools of Buddhism which 
thus arose are so numerous and the total _outpat of philo- 


. 


Buddhism on religious principles was í 
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sophical works in the different languages is so vast that a 


thorough acquaintance with Buddhist philosophy requires 
the talents of a versatile linguist, as well as the insight of a 
philosopher—and yet one life-time may be found all too 
short for the purpose. Our account of Bauddha philosophy 
will necessarily be very brief and so inadequate. We shall 
first try to give the chief teachings of Buddha as found in the 
dialogues attributed to him, and next deal with some aspects 
of Bauddha philosophy as developed later by his followers in 
the different schools, and conclude with a short account of 
the main religious. tendencies of the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana school. 


ww " ` 
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IL. THe TEAcnHINGS oF BUDDHA : 


THE Four NOBLE TRUTHS 
1. The Anti-Metaphysical Attitude 


: Buddha was primarily an ethical teacher. and reformer, 


» not a philosopher. The message of his 
Buddha disliked 3 
metaphysical discuss- 


ions devoid of practi- life that leads beyond suffering. When 
cal utility. , 

any one asked Buddha metaphysical ques- 
tions as to whether the soul was different from the body, 
whether it survived death, whether the world was finite or 
infinite, eternal or non-eternal, etc., he avoided discussing 
them. Discussion of problems for the solution of which there 
is not sufficient evidence leads only to different partial views 
like the conflicting one-sided accounts of an elephant given 
by different blind persons who touch its different parts.” 
Buddha referred to scores of such. _ metaphysical views 
— — by earlier thinkers and showed that all of them 


1 For this parable vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, I, pp. 187-88. 


enlightenment points to man the way of. 
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were inadequate, since they were based on uncertain sense- 
experiences, cravings, hopes and fears.' Such speculation 
should be avoided, Buddha repeatedly pointed out, also 
because it does not take man nearer to his goal, viz. 
Arhatship or Vimutti, the state of freedom from all suffering. 
On the contrary, a man who indulges in such speculation 
remains all the more entangled in the net of theories he 
himself has woven." The most urgent problem is to end 
misery. One who indulges in theoretical speculation on the 
soul and the world, while he is writhing in pain, behaves 
like the foolish man, with a poisonous arrow plunged into 
his flank, whiling away timeon idle speculation regarding 
the origin, the maker and the thrower of the arrow, instead 
of trying to pull it out immediately.* * 
Ten questions are often mentioned by Buddha (vide Pottha- 
pada Sutta, Dialogues, I. R. Davids, 

g ten —— — pp. 254.57) as uncertain and ethically 
— P d -~ unprofitable and therefore, not discussed by 
him: (1) Is the world eternal? (2) Is it non- 

eternal ? (8) Is it finite ? (4) Is it infinite ? (5) Is the soul the 
same as the body ? (6) Is it different from the body ? (7) Does 
one whe has known the truth live again after death ? (8) Does he 


not live again after death ? (9) Does he both live again and not 
live again after death ? (10) Does he neither live nor not-live 


- "again &fter death ? These have come to be known as the ten 


‘indeterminable questions’ (in Pali avyükatüni) in Buddhist 
literature and made the subject of a discourse in Samyutta 
Nikaya called Avyaikata Samyutta.* 


Instead of discussing metaphysical questions, which are 
ethicaii, useless and intellectually uncer- 
tain, Buddha always tried to enlighten 
persons on the most important questions 
of sorrow, its origin, its cessation and the path leading to its 
cessation. Because, as he puts it: **This does profit, has to 
do with fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 


The useful question 
about misery. 


1 Brahma-jala-sutta, op. cit., pp. 52-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 44. 3 Majjhima-nikdya-sutta, 63 (Warren, p. 120). 
4 Vide Dialogues I, p. 187. l — 
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&bsence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme 
wisdom and nirvàna''' | 
The answers to the four questions noted above constitute, 
as we know, the essence of Buddha's enlightenment which 
he is eager to share with all fellow-beings. These have 
come to be known as the four noble truths (catvari arya- 
satyani). They are: (1) Life in the world is full of suffering. 
(2) There is a cause of this suffering. (3) 
a AUA i a It is possible to stop suffering. (4) 
There 1s a path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering (duhkha, duhkha-samudaya, duhkha- 
nirodba,  duhkha-nirodha-màrga). All the teachings of 
“Gautama centre round these four. 


ro 3 


- 9. The First Noble Truth about Suffering 


The sights of suffering which upset the mind of young 
Siddhārtha were of disease, old age and 
ingt® is full of sfer: death. But to the enlightened mind of 
Buddha not simply these, but the very 
essential conditions of life, human and sub-human, appeared, 
without exception, to be fraught with 

Even apparent plea- : : s 
sures are fraught with misery. Birth, old age, disease, death, 
a, sorrow, grief, wish, despair, in short, all 
that is born of attachment, is misery.” We have mentioned 
in the General Introduction that pessimism of this type is 
common to all the Indian schools ; and in emphasizing the 
first noble truth Buddha has the support of all important 
Indian thinkers. The Carvaka materialists would, of course, 
take exception to Buddha’s wholesale condemnation of life in 
the world, and point out the different sources of pleasure 
that exist in life along with those of pain. But Buddha 
and many other Indian thinkers would reply that worldly 


1 Majjhima-nikdya-sutla, 63 (Warren, p. 122). 
* Digha-nikdya-sutta, 22 (Warren, p. 368). 
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pleasures appear as such only to short-sighted people. Their 
To the far-sighted transitoriness, the pains felt on their 
worldly pleasures are loss and the fears felt lest they should 

sources of fear. : 
be lost, and other evil consequences, 


make pleasures lose their charm and turn them into positive 
sources of fear and anxiety. 


E 
3. The Second Noble Truth about the Cause of 
Suffering: the Chain of Twelve Links- > 


Though the fact of suffering is recognized by all Indian 
thinkers, the diagnosis of this malady is not ‘always 
Suffering, like every Unanimous. The origin of life's evil is - 
E ees, Samana explained by Buddha in the light of 
his special conception of natural 

causation (known as Pratityasamutpada). According to it, 
nothing is unconditional; the existence of everything 
depends on some conditions. As the existence of every event 
depends on some conditions, there must be something 
The chain of causes Which being there our misery comes 
recy kar o = iar leads into existence. Life's suffering (old 
world. age, death, despair, grief and the 
like, briefly denoted by the phrase jara-marana) is there, 
says Buddha, because there is birth (jati). If a man were 
not born, he would not have been subject to these miserable 
states. . Birth again has its condition. It is the will to 
become (bhava), the force of the blind tendency or 
predisposition to be born, which causes our birth. But 
what is the cause of this tendency ? Our mental clinging 
toor grasping ‘upadana) the objects of the world is the 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids" rendering of this word as * the —— for 


becoming’ (Buddhism, p.91) is better than its ordinary rendering as ' exis- 
tence,’ which is nearly meaningless in this context. 'Bháva' is used in the 
meaning of * disposition,’ in the Sankbya and other Indian systems. 
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condition responsible for our desire to be born. ‘This 
clinging again is due to our thirst (trsnà) or craving to 
enjoy objects—sights, sound3, etc. But wherefrom does 
this desire originate? We would not have any desire for 
objects, had we not tasted or experienced them before. 
Previous sense-experience, tinged with some pleasant 
feelings (vedanà), is, therefore, the cause of our thirst or 
craving. But sense-experience could not arise but for 
contact (spar$a), t.e. contact of sense-organs with objects. 
This contact again would not arise had there not been the 
six organs of cognition, the five senses and manas (sada- 
yatana). These six again depend for their existence on 
the body-mind organism (nüma-rüpa), which constitutes 
the perceptible being of man. But this organism could 
not develop in the mother’s womb and come into existence, 
if it were dead or devoid of consciousness (vijňāna). But 
the consciousness that descends into the embryo in the 
mother’s womb is only the effect of the impressions 
(samskara) of our past existence. The last state of the 
past life, which initiates our present existence, contains 
in a concentrated manner the impressions -or effects of all 
our past deeds. The impressions which make for rebirth 
are due to tgnorance (avidya) about truth. If the transi- 
tory, painful nature of the worldly existence were perfectly 
realized, there would not arise in us any karma resulting 
in rebirth. Ignorance, therefore, is the root cause of 
impressions or tendencies that cause rebirth. 
Briefly speaking, then (1) suffering in life is due to 
(2) birth, which is due to (3) the will 
Mie ei ill ori fa to be born, which is due to (4) our 
mental clinging to objects. Clinging 
again is due to (5) thirst or desire for objects. This again 
is due to (6) sense-experience which is due to (7) sense- 
object-contact, which again is due to (8) the six organs of 
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cognition; these organs are dependent on (9) the embryonic 
organism. (composed of mind and body), which again could 
not develop without (10) some initial consciousness, which 
again hails from (11) the impressions of the experience of 
past life, which lastly are due to (12) ignorance of truth. 
Thus we have the twelve links in the chain of causation. 
These constitute tno Tbe order and number of the links are 
— o —— : notalways the same in all the sermons; 
— Y but the above has come to be regarded 
as the full and standard account of the matter. It has 
been popularized among Buddhists by various epithets, 
such as the twelve sources (dvadaga nidina), the wheel of 
existence (bhava-cakra). Some devout Buddhists remind 
themselves even to-day, of this teaching of Buddha by 
turning wheels which are made to symbolize the wheel of 
causation. Like the telling of beads, this forms a part of 
their daily prayers. 
The twelve links are sometimes interpreted to cover the 
_ . past, the present and the future life which 
rm apg aes are causally connected, so that present 
and the cause of the life can be conveniently explained with 
future.  - . reference to its past condition and its 
future effect. The twelve links are, 


therefore, arranged with reference to the three periods in the 
following way proceeding from cause to effect: 
(1) Ignorance (avidy4) : 
(2) Impressions (sarnskara) Past Life. 
(8) The initial-consciousness of the 
embryo (vijnana) 


(4) Body and mind, the embryonic — 
- organism (nàma-rüpa) "4 = 
(5 Six organs of knowledge (sad- Present Life. 
ayatana) 
(6) Sense-contact (sparsa; 
(7) Sense-experience (vedani) | 
(8) Thirst (trsnà) | 
(9) Clinging (upàádana) J 
rr Rarilenoy vm born (bhava) 
(11) Rebirth (j&ti Qe x 
(12) Old ege, death; etc. (jarà-marana) } Future Life. 


- 
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Before we close this topic, we may note one very important 
— a . contribution made by Indian thinkers in 
An important contri- general and Buddha in particular; namely, 
bution of Buddha. - 
the conception that the external pheno- 
menon oi life or the living organism is due to an internal 
impetus of desire, conscious or unconscious. The evolution 
» of life is sought to be explained mechani- 
duree i^ not tbe pros cally by modern biologists—both Darwini- 
combination of mare- 208 and anti-Darwinians— with the help of 
rial conditions. ' material conditions, inherited and environ- 
mental. ‘The first appearance of a horn 
on the cow’s head, or the formation of an eye, is to them 
nothing more than an accidental variation, slow or sudden. 
The famcus contemporary French philo- 
s^ A Ap hie E e dd sopher, Bergson, shows that the develop- 
Bergscn now holds. . ment of life cannot be satisfactorily 
explained as merely accidental, but that 
it must be thought to be the outward expression of an internal 
urge or life-impetus (élan vital). Buddha's basic principle of 
tbe explanation of life, namely that bhava (internal predisposi- 
tion, the tendency to be) leads to birth (existence of the body) 
or that consciousness is the condition of the development of 
the embryó; anticipates the Bergsonian contention that the 
living body is not caused simply by collection of pieces of matter, 
but is the outward manifestation or explosion of an internal 
urge. Incidentally we may note also that Bergson's philosophy of 
reality as change resemblesthe Buddhistic doctrine of universal 
impermanence. í | 


4. The Third Noble Truth about the Cessation 
of Suffering 


The third noble truth that there is cessation of suffering, 

| 2 follows from the second truth that 

IEEE. is apost PN misery depends on some conditions. lf 

-> “these conditions are removed, misery 

would cease. But we should try to understand clearly the 
exact nature of the state cailed cessation of misery. 

First of all it should be noted that liberation from 
Cessation of suffering, Misery is a state attainable here 
i.é€., nirvüns, i t- : . . - r xit. 
taiaabls Hers, in this ara this very life, if certain conditions 
very life. are» fulfilled. When the perfect con- 
trol of passions and constant contemplation of truth lead a 
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person through the four stages of concentration to perfect | 
wisdom (as will be described hereafter), he is no longer 
under the sway of worldiy attachment. He has brokén the 
fetters that bound him to the world. He is, therefore, free, 
liberated. He is said then to have become an Arbat—a 
venerable person. The state is more popularly known uow 
as nirvana—the extinction of passions and, therefore, also of 
misery. 
We sbould remember next that the „attainment of 
å ^ this state is not necessarily a state 
Nirvàga 1s ooto- of inactivity, as- it is ordinarily 


activity. 
misunderstood to be. It ıs true 
that for the attainment of perfect, clear and steady 


knowledge of the fourfold truth one has to withdraw all his 
attention from outside and eyen from other ideas within, 
and concentrate it wholly on repeated reasoning and contem- 
plation of the truths in all their aspects. But once wis- 
dom has been permanently obtained, through concen- 
trated thought, the liberated person should neither always 
remain rapt in meditation nor wholly withdraw from active 
life. We know what an active life of travelling, preaching, 
founding brotherhood, Buddha himself 
2 gorges ll se aas led during the long forty-five years that 
-— bis enlighten- he lived after enlightenment, and even to 
the last days of his eightieth year when 
. he passed away! Liberation then was not incompatible 
_ with activity in the life of the founder himself: 


As he clearly: pointed out once, there are two kinds of action, 

one that is done under the influence of 

| Work without attach- attachment, hatred, infatuation (raga, 
ment, hatred andin- dvesa, moha), another that is done without 
— — » not. shese. Itis only the first that strengthens 
; our desire to cling to the world and 

generates the seeds of karma causing rebirth. The second kind 

of action, done witb perfect insight into the real nature of the 

universe and without attachment, does not create a karma 

producing rebirth. The difference between the two kinds of 
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karma, Buddha points out, is like that between the sowing of 
. ordinary productive seeds and the sowing of seeds which have 
en fried and made barren.' This lesson he teaches also in the 
Story of his enlightenment.? After he had attained nirvüna, he 
was atfirst reluctant to work. But soon his enlightened heart 
began to beat with sympathy for the countless beings who were 
: stil writhing in pain. He thought it 

— set the ex- proper, therefore, that the raft which he 
— ie fell, constructed with toil and with which he got 
beings. across the flood of misery, should be left for 
others and not allowed to perish.* Nirvana, 

he thus shows by his own example and precept, does not require 
the Arhat to shun activity ; on the contrary, love and sympathy 
for all beings increase with enlightenment and persuade the 


perfect man to share his wisdom with them and work for their 
moral uplift. sob T. 


If this be a correct interpretation of Buddha’s life and 
; ! teaching, it is wrong to think, as it is very 
Nirvana does not often done, that nirvana means total extinc- 
mean extinction of ^ dg r : 
oxistenbé, ‘tion of existence. The etymological 
meaning of ‘nirvana’ is ‘blown out.” The 
metaphor of a ‘blown out light’ is there; and the liberated one is 
sometimes compared to it. Depending on such etymological 
meaning and the negative description of nirvana as the absence 
of all physical and mental states known to us, some interpreters 
of Buddhism—Buddhists and non-Buddhists—have explained 
nirvana as complete cessation of existence. But against this 
view we have to remember, first, that if nirvàna or liberation be 
extinction of all existence, then Buddha cannot be said to have 
been liberated till he died ; his attainment of perfect wisdom and 


Cie freedom, for which we have his own words, 
but the extinction of 


u turns then intoa myth, It is difficult to 
causes of ‘rebirth, the hold, therefore, that nirvana as taught by 

Buddha means cessation of all existence.* 
Secondly, we are to remember that, though nirvana, according to 
Buddha, stops rebirth and, therefore, means the extinction of all 
misery and oí the conditions that cause future existence in this 
world after death, it does not mean necessarily that after death 
the liberated saint does not continue in any form. This last 


1 Afiguttara-nikdya (Warren, pp. 215 f.). 

? Majjhima-ntkaya, 26 (Ibid., pp. 339 f.). 

3 Majjhima-nikáya vide Silácüára's trans., p. 170, German Pali Society), 
Rhys Davids shows that the Pali word for ‘ liberated," 'Parinibbuto' is 


used of living persons and scarceiy of dead Arhants. (Vide Dialogues, II, 
p. 133, f. n.) a 
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point, as we mentioned.previously, is one of the ten points on 


Buddha's silence 
about the condition of 
the liberated after 
death does not mean 
his denial of tbe ex- 
istence of such a 
person after death. 


terms of ordinary experience." 
The important question that arises here then is: 


which Buddha repeatedly refuses to express 
any opinion. So that even the view that 
after death, the person who attains nirvana 
ceases to exist altogether is one which 
Buddha cannot be said to have held. 
Buddha's silence might just mean that the 
state of liberation cannot be described in 


If Buddha - 


is not explicit about the fate of a liberated person after death, 
what according to him is gained by nirvana ? The gain is double, 


The double gain of 


nirvana : stopping of 
rebirth and future 
misery, and  attain- 


ment of perfect peace 
in this life. 


pleasures born of the fulfilment of desires. 


to be beyond worldly pleasures and pains. But | 
equanimity and  passionless self-possession. It 


of serenity, 


cannot be described in terms of ordinary experiences ; 


negative and positive. Nirvana is a guarantee 
that rebirth, whose conditions have 
been destroyed, will not occur.  Nirvüna 
also positively means tbat one who has 
attained it enjoys perfect peace even in this 
life so long as he lives after enlightenment. 
This peace is not, of course,like any of the 
It is, therefore, eaid 
it is a state 


the best 


way of understanding it in the light of our imperfect experience 
is to think of it as a relief from all painful experience from which 


we suffer. 


experience at least of temporary 


Even the partial fu!- 
&lment oí the condi- 
tions of pirvane 
causes palpable  bene- 
fits. 


discourse on the advantages of the 
ignorance removed, and passion ec 
benefit, such as purity, good-will, 
unperplexed mind, unruffled temper.” 
gives him the strength to pursue the d 
till it is fully obtained. 

We know that a later Buddhist te 
instructing 


Nagasena, while 


(Milinda) who accepted 


We can understand this because all 


of us have 
feelings of relief from some pain 
or other, such as freedom from disease, debt, 
slavery, imprisonment.” Besides, the 
advantages of nirvina can be enjoyed in 
part, even before it has been obtained, by 
the partial fulfilment of its conditions. As 
Buddha explains to King Ajātaśatru in & 
life of a recluse, every bit of 
nquered, brings about palpable 
self-possession, Courage, 
This heartens him and 
ifüeult goal of nirvana 


acher of great eminence, 
the Greek King Menander 
his discipleship, tried to convey to him 


! Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan's article, ‘The teaching of Buddha by speech 


and silence," Hibbert Journal, April, 1934. 
? Vide Sámafifia-phala-sutta (Dialogues, I, p, 84). 


3 Ibid. 
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the idea of the blissful character of nirvàna with a series of 
| metaphors; Nirvana is profound like an 
The real nature of ocean, lofty like a mountain peak, sweet 


nirvans can only te ;: - 1 
paniican and not das. ilike honey; ete. But ail these, as 


cribed in terms of Nagasena points out, can scarcely convey 
ordinary experience. to the imperfect man the idea of what 

| that thing is. Reasoning and metaphor are 
of little avail or convincing a blind man what colour is like, 


. 9. The Fourth Noble Truth about the Path to Liberation 


The fourth noble truth, as seen already, lays down that 

The path consists of bere is a path (marga)—which Buddha 

eight steps : followed and others can similarly foilow— 

to reach a state free from misery. Clues regarding this path 

are derived from the knowledge of the chief conditions that 

cause misery. The path recommended by Buddha consists 

_of eight steps or rules and is, therefore, called the eightfold 

| l nob e path (astangika-marga).? This gives in a nutshell 

| the essentials of Bauddha Ethics. This path is open to all, 

monks as well as laymen.” The noble path consists in the 
acquisition of the following eight good things: 

Right views (sammadittbi or samyagdrsti).—As ignorance, 
with its consequences, namely, wrong views” (mithyadrsti) 
about the self and the world, is the root cause of our 

RENI vicws. "or sufferings, it is natural that the first step 

knowledge of the four to moral reformation should be the 

1 — — a acquisition of rigbt views or thə know- 

ledge'of truth. Right view is defined as the correct know- 

~ ledge about the four noble truths. It is the knowledge of 

these truths alone, and not any theoretical speculation regard- 

ing nature and self, which, according to Buddha, helps 
moral reformation, and leads us towards the goal—nirvana. 


1 Vide Milinda-panha. 

3 Full discussion occurs in Digha-nikdya-sulta, 22 (Warren, pp, 972-74), 
« Majjhima-nikdya (quoted by Sogeu, Systems, pp. 169-71). 

3 Vide Rbys Davids, Dialogues, I, pp. 62-63, 
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Right resolve (sammiasiankappa or samyaksankalpa).—A 
mere knowledge of the truths would be useless unless one 


resolves toreform life in their light. The 
ns er bid io dde moral aspirant is asked, therefore, to 
DM in the light renounce worldiness (all attachment to 
the world), to give up ill-feeling towards 
others and desist from doing any harm to them. These 
three constitute the contents of right determination. 
Right speech (sammavaca or samyagvak).—Right deter- 
mination should not remain a mere * pious wish ' but must 
(3) Right speech, or issue forth into action. Right deter- 
<ontrol of speec mination should be able to guide and 
control our speech, to begin with. The result would be 
right speech consisting in abstention from lying, slander, 
unkind words and frivolous talk. 
Right conduct (sammakammanta or samyakkarmanta).— 
(4) Right. conduci Right deterinination should end in right 
or abstention from action or good conduct and not stop 
— — merely with good speech. Right conduct 
consists, therefore, in desisting from destroying life, from 
stealing and from improper gratification of the senses. 
^ Right livelihood (samma-ajiva or samyagajiva).—Re- 
nouncing bad speech and bad actions, 
(5) Right livelihood 
or maintaining life by one should earn his livelihood by honest 
(neca cM means. The necessity of this rule lies 
in showing that even for the sake of maintaining one's life, 
one should not take to forbidden means but work in 
consistency with good determination. 
Right effort (sammavayama or samyagvyayama) .— While 
(6) Right effort, or à person tries to live a reformed life, 


constant endeavour to through right views, resolution, speech, 
maintain moral pro- : : g . 

gress by banishing evil action and livelihood, he is constantly 
ougbts and enter- j 


taining good ones. . knocked off the right path by old eyil 
ideas which were deep-rooted in the mind as also by, 
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fresh ones which constantly arise. One cannot progress 
steadily unless he maintains æ constant effort to root 
out old evil thoughts, and prevent evil thoughts from 
arising anew. Moreover, as the mind cannot be kept 
empty, he should constantly endeavour also to fill the mind 
with good ideas, and retain such ideas in the mind. This 
fourfold constant endeavour, negative and positive, is called 
right effort. This rule points out that even one high up on 
the path cannot afford to take a moral holiday without 
running the risk of slipping down. 5. 
Right mindfulness (sammiasati or samyaksmrti).—T he 
(7) Right mindfal- necessity of constant vigilance is further 
ness or constant stressed in this rule, which lays down 
= ssa ay peg hec =e that the aspirant should constantly bear 
things. in mind the things he has already learnt. 
He should constantly remember and contemplate the body 
as body, sensations as sensations, mind as mind, mental 
states as mental states. About any of these he should not 
think, ** This am I," or ** This is mine.''" This advice 
sounds no better than asking one to think of a spade as a 
spade. But ludicrously superfluous'as it 
SA sal versi might appear to be, it is not easy to 
to things, and grief remember always what things really are. 
over their loss. | 
It is all the more difficult to practise it 
when falsa ideas about the body, etec., have become so 
deep-rooted in us and our behaviours basad on these false 
notions have become instinctive. It we are not mindful, 
we behave as though the boly, the mind, sensations and 
mental states are permanent and valuable. Hence there 
arise attachment to such things and grief over their loss, 
and we become subject to bondage and misery. But 


l Vide Majjhima-nikáya, I, p. 171 (E. T. by Silácára). 


-— 
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contemplation on the frail, perishable, loathsome nature of — 
these, helps us to remain free from attachment and grief. 
This is the necessity of constant mindfulness about truth. 


In Digha-nikaya, sutta 22, Buddha gives very detailed 
instructions as to how such contemplation is 


— practice of Pat to bé practised. For example, regarding 
M Bodlba m. mf: the body, one should :emember and con- 


note details in Digha- ‘'€™plate that the bcdy is only a ccmbina- 
nikáüya. tion ol the four elements (earth, water, fire, 
air), that it is filied with all sorts of loath- 


some matter, flesh, bcne, skin, entrails, dirt, bile, phlegm, 


blood, pus, etc. Going to a cemetery one should observe further 
how the. ead bcdy rots, decays, is eaten by dogs and vultures 
and afterwards gradually becomes reduced to and mixed up with 
the elements, By such intense contemplation he is able to 
remember what the body really is: how loathsome, how 
perishable, how transitory! ‘He gives up all false emotions and 
aflecticn for the bedy, bis own and others.’ By similar intense 
contemplation abcut sensation, mind and harmiul mental states 
he Leccmes free frcm attachment snd prief regarding all these. 
The net result of this fouriold intense contemplation is detach- 
ment frcm al] objects that bind man to the world.’ 


Right concentration (sammasamadhi or sramyaksamadhi). 

UD JEgké concentra: — One who has successfully guided his 
ton, — “fovr life in tbe light of the last seven rules 
f oath that leade and thereby freed himself from all 


to the gcal—nirvns. passions and evil thoughts is fit to enter 


` step by step into the four deeper and deeper stages of 


concentration that gradvally take him to the goal of his long 
and arduous journey—cessation. of suffering. He con- 
centrates his pure and unruffled mind on reasoning (vitarka) 

(a) The first stage of and investigation (vicara) regarding the 
concentraticnisonrea- truths, and enjoys in tbis state, Joy 
Sica iengartiog. "be and ease born of detachment and 
dy of — — pure thought. This is the first stage of 


intent meditation (dhyana br jhàna). 


1 Vide Warren, Buddhism in Trans., p. 354. 


e 
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When this concentration is successful, belief in the 
4 fourfold truth arises dispelling all doubts 
(b) The second stage . . 
of concentration is un- and, therefore, making reasoning and 
"sent, uaes ree investigation unnecessary. From this 
There is thea a joy of results the second stage of concentration, 
tranquillity. P E INS Fa 
in which there are joy, peace and internal 
tranquillity born of intense, unruffled contemplation. There 
18 1n this stage a conscjousness of this joy and peace too. 
In the next stage attempt is made by him to initiate an 


(c) The third stage 
of concentration is de- 
tachment from even 
the joy of tranquillity. 
There is then indiffer- 
ence even to such joy 
but a feeling of bodily 
ease still persists. 


attitude of indifference, to be able to 
detach himself even from the joy of. 
concentration. From this results the 
third deeper kind of concentration, in 
which one experiences perfect equanimity, 
coupled with an experience of bodily 


He is yet conscious of this ease and equanimity, 


though indifferent to the joy of concentration. 
Lastly, he tries to put away even this consciousness of 


(d) 'The fourth stage 
of concentratien is de- 
tachment  f:om tbis 
bodily ease too There 
are then perfect equa- 
nimity and indiffer- 
ence, This is the state 
of nirvana or perfect 
wisdom. 


ing, he attains to arhatship or nirvàna.' 


| joy and elation he previously had. 


ease and equanimity and all the sense of 
He 
attains therdby the fourth state of con- 
centration, a state of perfect equanimity, 
indifference and self-possession—without 
pain, without ease. Thus he attains 
the desired goal of cessation of all suffer- 
There are then 


perfect wisdom (prajia) and perfect righteousness (sila). 
To sum up the essential points of the eightfold path 


Knowledge, conduct 
and concentrat:on 
form the essentials of 
the path. 


knowledge  (prajiüà), 


1 Vide Pofthapüda-sutta, 
(Dialogues, I, pp. 246 f.). 


(or, what is the same, Buddha's ethical 
teachings), it may be noted first that the 
path consists of three main things— 
conduct (sila) and concentration 


for the detailed treatment of the Jhünas 


~~ 
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(samadhi), harmoniously cultivated. In Indian philosophy 
knowledge and morality are thought inseparable—not simply 
because morality, or doing of good, dependson the knowledge 
— — of what is good, about which all philo- 
impossible without sophers would agree, but also because 
morality. : | ` 
perfection of knowledge is regarded as 
impossible without morality, voluntary control of passions 
and prejudices. Buddha explicitly states in one of his 
E eee discourses that virtue and wisdom purify 
purify each cther," each other and the two are inseparable.’ 
— — In the eightfold path one starts with 
‘right viéws '—a mere intellectual apprehension of the 
fourfold truth. The mind is not yet purged of the previous 
/ wrong ideas and the passions or wrong 
Reformation of life : SU 
—ideas, will and erno- emotions -arising therefrom; moreover, 
"ce ay eh — old habits of thinking, speaking and 
iria the eightfold acting also continue still. In a word, 
conflicting forces—the new good ones 
and the old bad ones—create, in terms of modern psychology, 
a divided personality. The seven steps beginning with 
right resolve farnish a continuous discipline for resolving 
this conflict by reform of the old personality. Repeated 
contemplation of what is true and good, training of the will 
and emotion accordingly, through steadfast determination 
and passionless behaviour, gradually achieve the harmonious 
personality in which thought and will and emotion are all 
thoroughly cultured and purified in the light of truth. The 
last step of perfect concentration is thus made possible by 
the removal of all obstacles. The result 
—— is pose of this unhampered concentration on 
—_s aias truth is perfect insight or wisdom, to 
which the riddle of existence stands clearly revealed once for 


1 Sonadanda-autta (ibid., p. 156.) 
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all. Ignorance and desire are cut at their roots and the 
source of misery vanishes. Perfect wisdom, perfect goodness 
and perfect equanimity—complete relief from suffering—are 
simultaneousiy attained, therefore, in nirvana. ‘*‘ Goodness 
is a function of intelligence," said Matthew Bassendine," 
'* as beauty is of health." In Buddha’s view, goodness, 
wisdom and tranquillity are the joint and inseparable func- 
tions of the complex fact of nirvana. 


6. The Philosophical Implications of Buddha's 
Ethical Teachings 


We may discuss here briefly some of the more important 
ideas about man and the world underlying Buddha's ethical 
teachings. Some of these are explicitly stated by Buddha 
himself. We shall mention four of these views, on which 
his ethics mainly depends, namely, (1) the theory of 
dependent origination, (2) the theory of karma, (3) the 
theory of change, and (4) the theory of the non-existence of 
the soul. 


(2 The Theory of Dependent Origination or 
Conditional Existence of Things 


There is a spontaneous and universal law of causation 
Burvihtne depsuds which conditions the appearance of all 
on some condition. events, mental and physical. This law 
(dharma or dhamma) works automatically without the help 
of any conscious guide. In accordance with it, whenever a 
particular event (the cause) appears, it is followed by 
another particular event (the effect). ‘*‘ On getting the 
cause, the effect arises.’’ The existence of everything ts 
conditional, dependent on a cause. Nothing happens 
fortuitously or by chance. This is called the theory of 


1 Vide Rhye. Davids. Duilogmes, I, p. 137. 
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dependent origination (Pratityasamutpada in Sanskrit and 
Paticcasamuppada in Pali). This view, as Buddha himself 
makes clear, avoids two extreme views: on the one hand, 
eternalism or the theory that some reality eternally exists 


„nothing exists with- independently of any condition and, on 
Darah Sed bong laing the other hand, nihilism or the theory 
some effect. that something existing can be annibi- 
lated or can cease to be. Buddha claims, therefore, to 
"This is the middle hold the middle view,? namely, that 
ion iu A everything that we perceive possesses an 
and nihiliam. existence but is dependent on something 
else, and that thing in turn does not perish without leaving 
some elTect. 
Buddha attaches so much importance to the understand- 
Boddba regards this ing of this theory that he calls this the 
rege tin Hagar Dhainma. ‘‘ Let us put aside questions 
teachings. of the Beginning and the End,” he says, 
* I wil teach you the Dhamma: That being thus, this 
comes to be. From the coming to be of that, this arises. 
That being absent, this does not happen. From thé cessa- 
tion of that, this ceases.”  *' He who sees the paticca- 
samuppada sees the Dhamma, and he who sees the Dhamma, 
sees the paticcasamuppàüda.'' It is again compared to a 
staircase, by mounting which one can look round on the 
The failure to grasp World and see it with the eye of a 
Han principle of cense- Duddha.' It is tbe failure to grasp this 
troubles. standpoint which, Buddha asserts, is the 
cause of al] our troubles.* Later Buddhism, as Rhys Davids 


notes, does not pay much heed to this theory. But Buddha 


1 Visuddhimagga, Chap. xvii (Warren, pp. 168 f.) Etymologically, 
pratitya-gelting (something), samutpáda —origination (of somthing else). 

* Sarnyutta-nikdya, xxii (tbid., p- 165). 

* Dialogues, II, p. 44. 

a Mahdniddna-sutta (Warren, p. 293) 
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himself says that this theory is very profound.’ We have 
seen already how this theory is applied to the solution of the 
question regarding tbe origin of misery, as well as to that 


regarding the removal of. misery. We shall see just now ` 


how profound in its many-sided implications this theory is 
in some other respects as well. 


(it) The Theory of Karma 


The belief in the theory of karma, it will be seen, is only 
The law of ker, i, 20 aspect of this doctrine. The present 
an aspect of this existence of an individual is, according 
Rc pue of. orn a to this doctrine, as according to that of 
karma, the effect of its past; and its future would be the 
effect of its present existence. This has beén seen very 
clearly already in connection ^vith the explanation of the 
origin of suflering in the light of the theory of dependent 
origination. The law of karma is only a special from of 
the more general law of causation as conceived by Buddha. 


(iii) The Doctrine of Universal Change and 
Impermanence 


The doctrine of dependent origination also yields the 
Whatever exists, Buddhist theory of the transitory nature 
arises from some emn- of things. Allthings, Buddha repeatedly 
impermanent. teaches, are subject to change and decay. 
As everything originates from some condition, it disappears 
when the condition ceases to be. Whatever has a beginn- 
ing has also an end. Buddha, therefore, says, ** Know that 
whatever exists arises from causes and conditions and 
is in every respect impermanent.’’* ‘‘ That which seems 
everlasting will perish, that which is high will be laid low ; 


Ibid. 
3 Mahdaparinirvana-satra (quoted in Sogen's Systems. p. 9). 
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where meeting is, parting will be; where birth is, death 
will come.'' * 


— Transitoriness of life and worldly things is spoken of by many 
—— other poets and philosophers. Buddha 
Subsequent Bauddha logically perfects this view into the doctrine 
M the Hace of” bx ofimpermanence. His later followers deve- 
permanence Jo that lop this further into a theory of momentart- 
of momentarineas- ness, which means not only that everything 
has conditional and, therefore, non-perma- 

nent existence, but also that things last not even for short 
periods of time, but exist for one partless moment only. This 
doctrine of momentariness of all things is supported by later 
writers with elaborate arguments, one of which may be briefly, 
noticed here: The criterion of the existence (satté) of a thing is 


its capacity to produce some effect (artha- 


The view is deduced — kriyükàritva-laksanam sat). A non-existent 
from the criterion of 


pe ced Bec E thing, like a hare's horn, cannot produce 
efficiency. » any effect. Now, from this criterion of 

existence, it may be deduced that a thing 
having existence must be momentary. If, for example, a thing 
like a seed be not accepted to be momentary, but thought to be 
lasting for more than one moment, then we have to show that 
it is capable of producing an effect during each moment it exists. 
Again, if itreally remains the same unchanging thing during 
these moments, then it should be able to produce the same 
effect at every one of those moments. But we find that this is 
not the case. The seed in the house does not produce the 
seedling which is generated by a seed sown in the field. The 
seed in the house cannot then be the same as that in the field. 
But it may be said that though the seed does not actually 
produce the same effect always, it always has the potentiality 
to produce it, and this potentiality becomes kinetic in the 
presence of suitable auxiliary conditions like earth, water, etc. 
Therefore, the seed is always the same. But this defence is 
weak; because then it is virtually confessed that the seed of the 
first moment is not the cause of the seedling, but that the seed 
modified by the other conditions really causes the effect. Hence 

the seed must be admitted to have changed. 

Nothing exists for In this way it may be shown regarding 

more than one mo  aversthing that it does not stay unchanged 
FEK during any two moments, because it does 
not produce the identical effect during both moments. Hence 
everything lasts only for a moment. 


T= 


. ! Dhammapada (ibid.), 
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(iv) The Theory of the Non-existence of the Eoul 


The law of change is universal; neither man, nor any 
other being, animate or inanimate, is exempt from 
it. It is commonly believed that in man there is an abiding 

. Substance called the soul (atma), which 
The common belief is A 
tbat there is a per- persists through changes that overcome 
manent substence in the body, exists before birth and after 


man, namely, the soul. 
But this belief is un- death, and migrates from one body to 


tenable, because of the 

law of universal cbazge another. Consistently with his theories 

and impermanence. — | ‘ 
of conditional existence and universal 
change, Buddha denies the existence of such soul. But 
how, it may be asked, does he then explain the continuity 
of a person through different births, or even through the 
different states of childhood, youth and old age? ‘Though 
denying the continuity of an identical substance in man, 
Buddha does not deny the continuity of the stream of 
successive states that compose his life. Life is an unbroken 
series of states: each of these states depends on the condition 
Life isan unbroken just preceding and gives rise to the one 
Se ae just succeeding it. The “continuity of 
sally connected. the life-series is, therefore, based ona 
causal connection running through the different states. 
This continuity is often explained with the example of a 
lamp burning throughout the night. The flame of each 
moment is dependent on its own conditions and different 
from that of another moment which is dependent on other 
conditions. Yet there is an unbroken succession of the 
different flames. Again, as from one flame another may be 
s lighted, and though the two are different, 

This stream extends 5* 
backward and forward they are connected causally, similarly, 
es — the end-state of this life may cause the 
ives continuous. beginning of the next. Rebirth is, 


* therefore, not irapsmigration, i.e. the migration of the same 
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soul into another body; it is the causation of the next life 
by the present.” The conception of a soul is thus replaced 
e e lee T here by that of an unbroken stream of 
placed by a contin. Consciousness as in the philosophy of 
eo ampi cmn c “William: James. As the present state of 
consciousness inherits its characters from previous one, the 
past in a way continues in the present, through its effect. 
Memory thus becomes explicable even without a soul. This 
theory of the non-existence of soul (Andtta-vdda) plays a 
very important part in understanding the teachings of 
Buddha. He, therefore, repeatedly exhorts his disciples to 
give up the false view about the self. Buddha points out 
that people who suffer from the illusion of the self, do not 
The illusion of a per- know its nature clearly ; still they strong- 
manent soul çə"s ly protest that they love the soul; they 
sery. want to make the soul happy by obtain- 
ing salvation. This, he wittily remařks, is like falling in 
love with the most beaùtiful maiden in the land though she 
has never been seen nor known.? Or, it is like building & 
stair-case for mounting a palace which has never been 
seen.” 
' Man is only a conventional name for a collection of 
"Manis an unstable different constituents,* the material body 
collection of body,  (kàya), the immaterial mind (manas or 
manas and conscious- : x 
ness. citta), the formless consciousness (vij- 
fidna), just as a chariot is a collection of wheels, axles, 
shafts, etc.” The existence of man depends on this collec- 
tion and it dissolves when ths collection breaks up. The 
soul or the ego denotes nothing more than this collection. 


Vide Warren, pp. 234 f. 
Potthapada-sutta (Dialogues, I, p. 258). 
Ibid., p. 261. 

Ibid., pp. 259-61. 

Milinda-panha, Warren, pp. 129-38, 
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From a psychological point of view, man, as perceived. 
Mas ing also bé re: from without and within, is analyeable 
garded as a combioa- alsg into a collection of five groups 
tion of five kinds of = 
changing slates—paf- (patica-skandhas) of changing elements, 
— namely, (1) form (rüpa) consisting of the 
different factors which we perceive in this body having form, 
(2) feelings (vedana) of pleasure, pain and indifference, 
(3) perception including understanding and naming (sanjna), 
(4) predispositions or tendencies generated by the impressions ' 
of past experience (sarmskaras), and (5) consciousness itself 
(vijnana).' 
In summing up his teachings, Buddha himself once said: 
'* Both in the past and even now do I set 
a EM seu forth just this: suffering (duhkha) and 
E SD. cessation of cessation of suffering.” Rhys Davids, 
| quoting this authority, observes that 
the theory of dependent origination (in its double aspect of 
explaining the world and explaini the origin of suffering), 
together with the formula of the eigbtfold path, gives us 
** not only the whole of early Buddhism in a nutshell, but 
also just those points concerning which we find the most 
emphatic affirmations of Dhamma as Dhamrina ascribed to 
Gautama.'"* And this is the substance of what we have - 
learnt in the above account of Buddha's teachings. 


III. THE ScHoors or BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 


It has been found again and again in the history of 
Buddha's attempt to human thought that every reasoned 
TEE pr attempt to avoid philosophy lands a 
metaphysics. thinker into a new kind of philosophy, 


Inspite of Buddha’s aversion to theoretical speculation, 
1 Samyutta-nikdya, ibid, pp. 18845, Vide also Mrs. Rbys Davids. 


* Buddhist Psychology, Chap. IlI : Suzuki : Outlines, pp. 150-53. 
3 Dialogues, 11, p. 44. 
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he never wanted to accept, nor did he encourage 
his followers to accept, any course of action without 
reasoning and criticism. He was extremely rational 
and contemplative, and wanted to penetrate into the very 
roots of human existence, and tried to supply the full 
justification of the ethical principles he followed and taught. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that he 
— Sa ee ot himself incidentally laid down the 
positivism, phenome- foyndation of a philosophical system. 
nalism and empiricism. f S 
His philosophy, partly expressed and 
partly implicit, may be called positivism in so far as he 
taught that our thoughts should be confined to this world 
and to the improvement of our existence here. It may 
be called phenomenalism in so far ashe taught that we 
were sure only of the phenomena we experienced. It is, 
therefore, a kind of empiricism in method because ex- 
perience, according to him, was the source of knowledge. 
These diferent aspects of his philosophy came to be 
developed by his followers along different 
— Pee lines 8s they were required to justify 
along diNereos ines, Buddha's teaching, to defend it from the 
severe criticism it had to face in India and outside, and to 
convert other thinkers to their faith. Buddha's reluctance 
to discuss the ten metaphysical questions concerning things 
beyond our experience and his silence about them came to 
be interpreted by his followers in different lights. Some 
took this attitude as only the sign of a thoroughgoing 
empiricism which must frankly admit the inability of mind 
to decide non-empirical questions. According to this ex- 
NE planatiog, Buddba's attitude would be 
cen Ep regarded as scepticism. Some other 
followers, mostly the Mahāyānists, interpreted Buddha's : 
view neither as a denial of reality beyond objects of ordinary 
experience, nor as à denial of any means of knowing the 
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non-empirical reality, but only assignifying the indescriba- 


 bility of that transcendental experience and reality. The 


justification of this last interpretation can be obtained from 
some facts of Buddha’s life and teachings. Ordinary — 
empiricists believe that our sense-experience is the only 
basis of all our knowledge; they do not admit the possibility 
of any non-sensuous experience. Buddha, however, taught 
the possibility of man’s attaining in nirvana an experience 

MMiyaticiameand tran. OT consciousness which was not generated 
scendentalism. by the activity of the senses. ‘The 
supreme value and importance that he attached to this non- 
empirical consciousness, justify his followers in supposing 


‘that he regarded this as the supreme reality, as well. The 


fact that very often Buddha used to say* that he had a 
profound experience of things ‘ far beyond,’ which is 
* comprehended only by the wise ' and * not grasped by 
mere logic,’ may be taken to mean that his non-empirical 
experience can neither be logically proved with arguments 
nor be expressed in empirical ideas and language. These 
grounds lead some followers, as we shall. see, to raise a 
philosophy of mysticism and transcendentalism out of the 
very silence of Buddha. The nemesis of neglected meta- 
physics thus overtakes Buddhism soon after the founder’s 
passing away. 

Buddhism, though primarily an ethical-religious move- 
e pu be ment, thus came to give birth to about 
chief schools of later thirty schools, not counting the minor 
— pa ones.” And some of these get into the 
deep waters of metaphysical speculation, heedless of the 
founder's warning. Of these many schools of Duddhistic 
thought we shall first notice the four well-known systems 
as discussed generally by Indian writers. According to this 


1 Vide Brahmajá!a-sutta. 
4 Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 3. 
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account, (1) some Bauddha philosophers are nibilists 
(Sünya-vadi or Madhyamika), (2) others are subjective 
ideaiists — (Vijüana-vàdi or Yogācāra), 
ahs philosophy distia- (3) others again are representationists or 
— — — critical realists (Bihyanumeya-vadi or 
Sautrantika), and (4) tha rest are direct 
realists (Bàhyapratyaksa-vàdi or Vaibhisika). The first two 
of the above four schools come under “Mahayana and the 
last two under Hinayàna. It should be noted, however, 
that under both Mahayüna and Hinayina there are many 
other schools." 
The fourfold classifieatioa. of Bauddha philosophy is 
X based upon two chief questions, one 
S rok metaphysical or concerning reality and 
lems: (1) Is there the other epistemological or concerning 
any reality? Three : 
replies to this ques the knowing of reality. ‘To the meta- 
Ux physical question '' Is there at all any. 
reality, mental or non-mental? ’’ three different replies are 
given: (a) The Madhyamikas hold? that there is no reality, 
mental or non-mental; that allis void (Sanya). Therefore, 
they have beén known as the nihilists (Sianya-vadins), 
(b) The Yogacaras hold that only the mental is real, the 
non-mental or the material world is all void of reality. 
They are, therefore, called subjective idealists (vijňāną- 
vadins). (c) Still another class of Bauddhas hold that both 
the mental and the  non-mental are real. They may, 
therefore, be called realists. Sometimes they are styled 
Sarvastivadins (i.e. those who hold the reality of all things), 
though this term is used in a little different sense by some 


1 Jbid., Sogen mentions 21 schools of Hinayina and eight of Mahsysns 
which are said to have many otber less known schools, 

2 According to non-Buddhist Indian critics. This. Antorpretation is nob 
supported by the Mahāyānist writers as will be shown later. _ 


n 
* 
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Buddhist writers... But when the further epistemological 
(2) H ernal Anestion is asked: “How is external 
Teality swat “Two reality known to exist?” this third 
replies to this question. group of thinkers, who believe in 
external reality, give two different answers. Some of them, 
called Sautrüntikas, hold that external objects are not 
perceived but known by inference. Others, known as 
Vaibhasikas, hold that the external world is directly 
_ perceived. Thus we bave the four schools, representing the 
four important standpoints. This classification has much 
philosophical importance, even in the light of contemporary 
Western thought, where we find some of these different 
views advocated with great force, Let us consider these 
four schools. 
1l. The Mddhyamika School of Sünga-vàda. 

The founder of this school is said to be Nagarjuna, who 
Nagirince, a o. WEB. B Brahmin born in South India 
er of this school of about the secom@ century’ A.D.” Asva- 
— — ghosa, the author of Buddhacarita, is 
also regarded asa pioneer. In his famous work, Madhya- 
mikasüstra, Nagarjuna states, with great dialectical skill and 
scholarship, the philosophy of the Madhyamika school. 

The doctrine of Sinya-vada has been understood in India, 

by non-Buddhist philosophers i in general, 
Sünya-vàáda is under- 
stccd ‘as nibilism by to mean that the universe is totally, 
spear devoid of reality, that everything is sanya 
or void. In setting forth this doctrine in his Sarvadargsana- 
A prcof of nibilisin .sangraha, Madhavacarya has mentioned 
or the unreality of all the following as an argument in itg 
things : cbjects, know- - 
ledge and knower. support. The self (or the knower), 
the object (or the known) and knowledge are mutually 


1 Vide, for example, Stcherbatsky, The Central Conceptien of Buddhism, 
e PP- 63-76 (where Sarvistivadin = Vaibhbagika). 
3 Vide Bogen, Systems, Cbap., V, p. 187. 


10—1724B 
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——— The reality of one depends on each of the 
other two, and if one be false, the others also must be so 
^. » Gust as the fatherhood of any person will be proved false if 
the existence of his children be proved to be false). But it 
^ must be admitted by all that when we perceive a snake, in 
. a rope, the object perceived, namely, the snake is absolutely 
false. Hence the mind or the subject which knows such 
an object turns out to be false and all knowledge also - 
- becomes false. Thus it may be concluded that all that we 
perceive within or without, along with their perception and 
the percipient mind, are illusory like dream-objects. There 
is, therefore, nothing, mental or non-mental, which is real. 
The universe is áünya or.void of reality. 
From such arguments it would appear that, according 
Sünya-váda really to the Madhyamika view, everything is 
cones on’, Reco PED unreal. Hence it is that such a view 
all reality. came to be known as nihilism in Europe 
as well as in India (where it has also been termed Sarva- 
vainasika-vada by some writers). The word $ünya, used by 
the Madhyamikas themselves, is chiefly responsible for this 
notion—becatse $ünya means ordinarily void or empty. 
But when we study this philosophy more closely, we come 
to realize that the Madhyamika view is not really nihilism, 
as ordinarily supposed, and that it does not deny all reality, 
but only the apparent phenomenal world perceived by us. 
Behind this phenomenal world there is a reality which is 
not describable by any character, mental or non-mental, 
that we perceive. Being devoid of phenomenal characters, 
it is called śūnya. But this is only the negative aspect of 
the ultimate reality; it is only a description of what it is not. 
biya eem In the Lankdoatdra-sitra (quoted by 
indescribable natureof Madhavacirya himself) it is stated that 
phenomene. ihe real nature of objects cannot be. 
ascertained by the intellect and cannot, therefore, be 
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described. That which is real must be independent and 


should not depend on anything else for 
its existence and origination. But every- 
thing we know of is dependent on some i- 
condition. Hence ‘t cannot be real. _ 
Again, it cannot be said to be unreal. Because an unreal 
thing, like a castle in the air, can never come into existence. 
To say that it is both real and unreal or that it is neither s 
real nor unreal, would be unintelligible jargon.* Sunyata 
“or voidness ts the name for this indeterminable, indescribable 
real nature of things. ‘Things appear to 
exist, but when we try to understand the 
3 real nature of their existence our intellect is baffled. It 
cannot be called either real or unreal, or both real and unreal, 
or neither real nor unreal. 


A thing cannot be 
said to be either real or 
unreal, or both real 
and unreal, or neither 
real nor unreal. 


Sinyataé is this in- 
determinable nature. 


It will be seen that in the above argument, the indescribable 
nature of things is deduced from the fact of 
their being dependent on other things or 
conditions. Nagarjuna says, therefore, 
‘* The fact of dependent origination is called 

'* There is no dharma (character) of things 

which is not dependent on some other condition regarding 

its origin. Therefore, there is no dharma which is not é$ünya.''? 

It would appear, therefore, that $ünya only means the condi- 

tional character of things, and their consequent constant 

changeability and indeterminability or indescribability.* 


This view is called the middle (madhyama) path, because it 
avoids extreme views by denying, for ex- 


Sünyatà is only an 
aspect of the dependent 
nature of things. 


“by us Sünyata.'' * 


This view avoids the 


two extreme views of 
the absolute 
and the absolute un- 
reality of things. 
Hence itis known as 
the middle (madhyama) 
view. 


reality | 


ample, both absolute reality and absolute 
unreality of things and asserting their con- 
ditional existence. This was the reason why 
Buddha, as we saw, called the theory of 
dependent origination—the middle path.” 
And so Nagarjuna says* that Sinya-vada is 
called the middle path because it implies 


the theory of dependent origination. 


ce " m 


Vide ante. 


Sarvadaréana-sangraha, Chap. II. 
Madhyamika-Sastra, Chap. 24, Kürika, 18. 
Sogen, Systems, p. 14 and pp. 194-98; Suzuki, Outlines. 


3 Ibid., Kārłkā 19. 


€ Kārikā 18 quoted above. 
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The conditionality of things which makes their own nature 
: } (svabhava) unascertainable, either as real or 
Nee prias isakind unreal, etc., may be also regarded as a kind 

| y. a | ^ : 
of relativity. very character of a thing is 
conditioned by something else and therefore, its existence is 
relative to that condition.  Sünya-vüda can, therefore, also be 
" interpreted as a theory of relativity which declares that no thing, 
no phenomenon experienced, has a fixed, absolute, independent 
character of its own (svabbüva) and, therefore, no descripticn of 
any phenomenon can be said to be unconditionally true. 


To this philosopby of phenomena (or things as they appear to 


The positive side of 
the Madbyamika doc- 
trine : there is reality 
behind ph«normena ; it 
is unconditional and 
free from change. 


us), the Madhyamikas add a philosophy of 
noumenon (or reality in itself). Buddha's 
teachings regarding dependent origination, 
impermanence, etc., appiy, they hold, only 
to the phenomenal world, to things com- 
monly observed by us in ordinary experi- 


ence. But when nirvana is attained and the 
conditions of sense-experience and the appearance of phenomena 
are controlled, what would be the nature of the resultant ex- 
perience? To this we cannot apply the conditional characters 
true of phenomena, The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that 
there is a transcendental reality (noumenon) behind the pheno- 
menal one and it is free from change, conditionality and all other 


phenomenal characters. 


Nágárjuna speaks, 
therefore, of two 
truths, empiricad or 
phenomenal and tran- 
scendental or Dnon- 
mensal. 


As Nāgārjuna says: '' There are two 
truths, on which Buddha's teaching of 
Dharma depends, one is empirical (samvrti- 
satya) and meant for the ordinary people, 
another is the transcendental or the ab- 
solutely true one  (paramürtha-satya). 
Those who do not know the distinction 
between these two kinds of truth, cunnot 


understand the profound mystery of Buddha’s teachings.'' * 


The truth of the lower order is only a stepping-stone to the 


The higher truth 
realized in nirvāņa, 
can be described only 
as negation of what is 
known in ordinary 
expericnce. 


attainment of the higher. The nature of 
nirvüna-experience which takes one beyond 
ordinary experience cannot be described, it 
can only be suggested negatively with the 
help of words which describe our common 
experience. Nagarjuna, therefore, des- 
cribes nirvana with a series of negatives, 


thus: '' That which is not known (ordinarily), not acquired 
anew, not destroyed, not eternal, not suppressed, not generated 


o * 


1 Méadhyamika-éastra,Chap. 24, Küárikds 8-9. 


- 
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is called nirvana.’"* As with nirvana so also with the 
— — Tathagata or one who has realized nirvana. 
ti of inte — His nature also cannot be described. That 
* is why, when Buddha was asked what 
becomes of the Tathagata after nirvüna is attained, he declined 
to discuss the question. 


In the same light the silence of Buddha regarding all 
metaphysical questions about non-empirical 
ice 3 Sy Press for things can be interpreted to mean that he 
SEMIS Uf “nee On ë believed in a transcendental experience and 
! youd ordi- : i | | 
nary experience. renlity, the truths about which cannot be 
| described in terms of common experience, 
Buddha's frequent statements that he had realized some profound 
truth which reasoning cannot grasp, can be cited also to support 
this Madhyamika contention about the transcendental.” 
It may be noted here that in its conception of twofold 
truth, its denial of the phenomenal 
The points ofagree- world, its negative description of the 
ee ee ee ina transcendental, and its conception of 
interpreted by the  Birvüna as the attainment of unity with 
Madbyamika-) and the transcendental self, the Madhaymika 
that of the Upanisads. approches very close to Advaita Vedanta 
as taught in some Upanisads and elaborat- 
ed later by Gaudapüda and Sankarücürya. 


2. The Yogücüàra School of Subjective Idealism 


While agreeing with the Madhyamikas, as to the un-. 
reality of external objects, the Yogacara 

Denial of xri erar school differs from them in holding 
p eos rerai * "7 that the mind (citta) cannot be regarded 
as unreal. For then all reasoning and 

thinking would be false and the Madhyamikas could not 
even establish that their own arguments were correct. 
To say that everything, mental or non- 

Poss deren therefore, mental, is unreal is suicidal. The reality 
of the mind should at least be admitted 


in order to make correct thinking possible. 


c 
p a 


| Ibid., Chap. 25, Karika 8. 


= 2 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan’s article, '' The teaching of Buddha by speech 


and silence," Hibbert Journal, April, 1984, for a fuller discussion. 
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The mind, consisting of a stream of different kinds of 
À . ideas, is the only reality. Things that 
A Lacie ae appear to be outside the mind, our body 
mind. — as well as other objects, are merely 
ideas of the mind. Just as in cases of 
dreams and hallucinations a man fancies to perceive things 
outside, though they do not really exist 
there, similarly the objects which appear 
to be out there, are really ideas in the 
mind. ‘The existence of any external object cannot be 
proved, because it cannot be shown 
— isnoexternal that the object is different from the 
consciousness of the object. As Dbarma- 
kirti states, the blue colour and the consciousness of the 
blue colour are identical, because they are never perceived 
to exist separately. Though '!really one, they appear as 
two owing to illusion, just as the moon appears as two 
to some owing to defective vision. As an object is never 
known without the consciousness of it, the object cannot 
be proved to fave an existence independent of conscious- 
ness. 


The mind salone is 
real. 


The Yogiciras also point out the following absurdities 
which arise from the admission of an 

If any external real- object external to the mind. An external 
ity is admited, many object, if admitted, must be, either 
difficulties arise. partless (i.e. atomic) or composite (i.e. 
; composed of many parts). But atoms 

are too small to be perceived. A. composite thing (like 
a pot) also cannot be perceived, 

(1) An external objec because it is not possible to perceive 
cannot be perceived simultaneously all the sides and parts of 
the object. Nor can it be said to be 

perceived part by part, because, if those parts are atomic they 
aré too small to be perceived, and if they are composite, 
the objection again arises. So if one admits extra- 
mental objects, the ception of these objects cannot be 
explained. These objections do not arise if the object be 
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consciousness, because the 
of parts and whole does not arise 

E. pows momentary with regard to consciousness. Another 
a Pete et at ^ difficulty is that the consciousness 
of the object cannot arise before 

the object has come into existence. Neither can it arise 
afterwards, because the object, being momentary, vanishes 
as soon as it arises. The external object, according to those 
who admit it, being the cause of consciousness cannot be 
simultaneous with consciousness. Nor can it be said that 
the object may be known by consciousness after it has ceased 
to exist. For in that case the object being in the past there 
cannot be any immediate knowledge or perception of it. 
Perception of present objects, as we must admit always to 
have, remains, therefore, unexplained if objects are supposed 
to be external to the mind. This difficulty does nos arise, 
if the object be supposed to be nothing other than consciousness. 
The Yogücüra view is called "Vijüüna-vada or idealism 
because it admits that there is only one 
kind of reality which is of the nature of 
consciousness (vijüüna) and objects which 
appear to be material or external to con- 


nothing other than question 


The Yogücüra view 
is called Vijmaéna-vada 
because it admits 
vijüána or conscious- 


ness asthe only real- SC!OUSness ure really ideas or states of 
ity. It is subjective consciousness. ‘This theory may be des- 
idealism. cribed further as subjective idealism, 


because according to it the existence of an 

object perceived is not different from the subject or the 
perceiving mind. x " 
One of the chief difficulties of subjective idealism is: If an 
object depends for its existence solely on 


The ideas of objects 
are al] latent in the 
mind. The conditions 
of s particular moment 

e a particular idea 
mature or become 
conscious and vivid. 


the subject, then, how is ıt that the mind 
cannot create at will any object at any 
time? How is it explained that objects 
do not change, appear or disappear at the 
wil of the perceiver? To explain this 
difficulty, the Vijfiüüna-vüdin says that the 
mind is a stream of momentary conscious 


states and within the stream there lie buried the impressions 


(sarnskara) of all past experience. 


At a particular moment 


that latent impression comes to the surface of consciousness 
for which the circumstances of the moment are the most 


favourable. 


Hence, a particular 
object is perceived at 
a particuler time, 


At that moment that impression attains maturity, 


(paripaka), so to say, and develops into 


immediate consciousness or perception. 
It is thus that at that particular 
moment only that object, whose latent 


impression can, under the circumstances, reveal itself becomes 
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perceived ; just as ia the cass of the revival of past impressions 
im memory, though all the impressions are in the mind, 
only some are remembered at a particular time. This is why 
only some object can be perceived at a time and not any at will. 
The mind considered in its aspect of being a store-house 
or home of all impressions is called by the 
The mind. as the Vijāānavādins Alaya-vijüüna.!' It may be 
—— of all latent regarded as the potential mind and answers 
viifi&n us called Alaya- to the soul or atman of other systems, 
: with the difference that it is mot one 
unchanging substance like the soul, but 
is a stream of continuously changing states. ‘Through culture 
and self-control this Alayavijüüna or the potential mind can 
gradually stop the arising of undesirable 
Culture and control mental states and develop into the ideal 
of the miod can stop ^ state of nirvüna. Otherwise, it only gives 
= Se uc rise to thoughts, desires, attachment which 
ment ES beum. bind one more and more to the fictitious 
external world. The mind, the only reality 
according to this school, is truly its own place, it can make 
heaven of hell and hell of heaven.* 
The Yogáücüras are so called either because they used to 
practise yoga" by which they came to 
The meaning of realize the sole reality of mind (as Alaya- 
Yogücára. vijüüna) dispelling all belief in the external 
world, or because they combined in them 
both critical inquisitiveness (yoga) and good conduct (ücüra).* 
"Asahga, Vasubandhu, Dignaga are the famous leaders of the 
Yogācāra school.  Lahnküvatüra-sütra is one of its most impor- 
tant works. Tattvasangraha of Sintaraksita, with a commentary, 
of Kamalagila,* is another very scholarly work of the school. 





3. The Sautrüntika School of Representatiorism 


The Sautrantikas believe in the reality not only 
The mental and the “Of the mind, but also of external 
external are both real. objeets. They point out that without 
the supposition of some external objects, it is not 


Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 258, 

Ibid., p. 259. 

Vide Bogen, Systems, p. 213, 

Sarcadaríana-sahgraha, Ch. II, 

This work has been published recently in * Gaekwad's Oriental Series." 
Vide p.14 of the Sanskrit Introdustion for the view that this work belongs 
to the Yogácara school. 


"^ ww 
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possible to explain even tbe illusory appearance of ex- 
Prootelior the. reality ternal objects. If one never perceived 
of externa! objects : anywhere any external object, he could 
UJ. Xi there were 96^. not say, asa Vijnanaváadin does, that, 


external object, it 
would be meaningless through illusion, consciousness appears 


to say * consciousness - 
appears as the exter- like an external object. The phrase 
nal object.’ et: ! | : 2 
like an external object’ is as meaning- 
less as ‘like the son of a barren mother,’ because an 
externa] object is said by the Vijňānavādin to be wholly 
(y Obi exe Bi unreal and never perceived. Again, the 
directly as being out- argument from the simultaneity of con- 
side the self. 3 E ‘ 
sciousness and object to their identity 
is also defective. Whenever we have the perception of an 
object like a pot, the pot is felt as external and conscious- 
ness of it as internal (i.e. to be in the mind). So the 
a object from the very beginning is known 
(3) If a pot were to be different from and not identical 


received as identical 
with the self, then one with consciousness. If the pot perceived 


would say, ‘I am the ; : , À 
pose net ‘There were identical with the subject, the: 

perceiver would have said, “ J am the 
pot." Besides, if there were no external objects, the 
distinction between the ‘consciousness of a pot’ and 
“the consciousness of a cloth’ could not be explained, 
because as consciousness both are identical ; it is only 


regarding the objects that they differ. 


Hence we must admit the existence of different external 
j objects outside consciousness. These 

Ideas are not objects, : : : 
but only copies of objects give particular forms to the 
—— a Ga — diferent states of consciousness. From 
dd ie Miss a these forms or representations of the 
objects in the mind we can infer 
the existence of their causes, i.e. the objects outside the 


mind. 
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The reason why we cannot perceive at will any object at 
, any time and place, lies in the fact, that 
Perception of externa! a perception depends on four different 
Chismis depen obi dson four conditions! and not simply on the mind. 
| : object, mind, "Th . | vi 
sense and auxiliary ere must be the object to impart its 
conditions. form to consciousness, there must be the 
J. conscious mind (or the state of the mind 
at the just previous moment) to cause the consciousness of the 
form, there must be the sense to determine the kind of the 
consciousness, that is, whether the consciousness of that object 
would be visual, tactual or of any other kind. Lastly, there 
must be some favourable auziliary condition, such as light, 
convenient position, perceptible magnitude, etc. All these 
combined together bring about the perception of the object. 
The form of the object thus generated in the mind, is the 
effect of the object, among other things. 
The effect of these The existence of the object is not of course 
—— the copy perceived, because what mind immediately 
of the object : E 
roduced in the mind. Knows is the copy or representation of 
We infer the object the objectin its own consciousness. But 
from this idea. from this it can infer the object without 
which the copy would not arise. 
The Sautrüntika theory is, therefore, called also the theory 
of the interability of external objects 
The meaning of (Bahyànumeya-vüda). Tbe name ‘ Sau- 
' Bautrántika." trüntika ' is given to this school because 
it attaches exclusive importance to the 
. authority of the Sütra-pitaka.* The arguments used by this 
-school for the refutation of subjective ideaiism anticipated 
long ago some of the most important arguments which modern 
Western realists like Moore use to refute the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley. The Sautrüntika position, im epistemology resem- 
bles 'representationism ' orthe 'copy theory of ideas" which 
was common among Western philosophers like Locke. This 
exists even now in a modified form among some critical realiste. 


4. The Vaibhásika School 


While agreeing with Sautrantikas regarding the 
Vaibhüsikas admit, reality of both the mental and the / 


Hee Berena — . non-mental, Vaibhbāsikas, like many 


and external objects. modern neo-realists, point out that 
unless we admit that external objects are perceived by 


1 These are called respectively, the Slambana, the samansntara, the 
adhipati and the sabakári pratysyas (conditions). | 

7 Many works of tbis class are named * suttánta." Vide Sogen, Systems. 
p. 5, for this interpretation of * sautrantika.’ 
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us, their existence cannot be known in any other way. 
Inference of fire from the perception of smoke is possible 

because in the past we have perceived 
tikes des bed ihe: both smoke and fire together. One who 
— cp Ton em d peu. has never perceived fire previously can- 
ception and not in- not infer its existence from the percep- 
ferred. à : F 

tion of smoke. If external objects were 
never perceived, as Sautrantikas hold, then they could not 
even be inferred, simply from their mental forms. To 
one unacquinted with an external object, the mental form 
would not appear to be the copy or the sign of the existence 
of an extra-mental object, but an original thing which 
does not owe its existence to anything outside the mind. 
Either, therefore, we have to accept subjective idealism 
(vijiàna-vàda) or, if that has been found unsatisfactory, 
we must admit that the external object is directly known. 
The Vaibhásikas thus come to hold a theory of direct 


realism ` (bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 


The Abhidhamma treatises formed the general foundation 
of the philosophy of the realists. ‘The 
Meaning of * Vaibha- — Vaibhàsikas followed exclusively a parti- 
gika. cular commentary, Vibhdsa@ (or Abhi- 
dhamma-mahàvibhásá) on an Abhidhamma 
treatise (Abhidharma-jfniüána-prasthàna.*) Hence their name. 
IV. THe RELIGIOUS ScHooLs or BUDDHISM: 
| HINAYANA AND MAHAYANA 
In respect of religion Buddhism is divided, as we know, 
into the two great schools, the Hinayüna and the Mahayana. 
Representing faithfully the earlier form of Buddhism 
The Hinayéna school s — "3 Jainism, stands as 
&dheres to the teach- a T 
ing "ot Buddha that KUe | eXampio 3:9 a religion without 
everyone should work God. The place of God is taken 
Sees NEUE. uim it. by the. universal moral Jaw of 
karma or dharma which governs the- universe in such a 


1 Vide J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, p. 8. 
2 Vide Bogen, Systems, pp. 102 and 106. 
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way that no fruit of action is lost and every individual 
gets the mind, the body and the place in life that he 
deserves by his past deeds. The life and teachings of 
Buddha furnish the ideal as well as the promise or the 
possibility of every fettered individual's attaining liberation. 
‘With an unshaken confidence in his own power of achieve- 
ment and a faith in the moral law that guarantees the 
preservation of every bit of progress made, the Hinayànist 
hopes to obtain liberation in this or any other future life by 
following Buddha's noble path. His goal is  Arhatship 
or Nibbana, the state that extinguishes all his misery. 
Hinayana is, therefore, a religion of self-help. It sticks 
fast to Buddha’s saying : * Be a light unto thyself.’ Every- 
one can and should achieve the highest goal for and by 
himself. It is inspired by the last words that Buddha 
said before he passed away: ‘‘ Decay is inherent in all 
things composed of parts. Work out your salvation with 
diligence.” * 
This path which depends neitber on divine mercy nor. 
on any other foreign help, except the 
ernie elio teas ideal set by Buddha andthe moral law 
of the universe, is meant only for the 
strong, who are all too few in this world. 
As the fold of Buddhism widened in course of time, 
it came to include not only the few select persons fit to 
follow this difficult ideal, but also multi- 
It did not suit, tbere- tudes of half convinced nominal converts 
—— Men * who neither understood the Path nor 
had the necessary moral strength to 
follow it. With the support of royal patrons like Adoka, 
Buddhism gained in number but lost its original quality. 
The bulk of people who accepted Buddhism, on grounds 


! * &tmadipo bhava.” 
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other than moral, brought it down to their own level. 
They came with their own habits, beliefs and traditions 
which soon became a part of the new faith they accepted. 
The teachers had to choose between upholding the ideal 
at the cost of number and upholding the number at the 
cost of the ideal. A few sturdy ones preferred the first. But 
the majority could not resist the temptation of the second. 
They came thus to build what they 
Maburtct on, Ie .to were pleased to call the Great Vehicle, 
nu tastes and Mabhüyàna, contrasting it with the 
l orthodox faith of the former, which they 
nicknamed the Lesser Vehicle, Hīnayāna. By the criterion 
of number Mahāyāna surely deserved the name, for it 
was designed to be a religious omnibus, with room enough 
to hold and suit persons of all tastes and cultures. 


ts — — spirit and missionary zeal made it 
possible for Mahüyüna to penetrate into 
The accommodating the Himalayas and move across to China, 


LE and the mission- Japan and Korea and absorb peoples of 


zeal of Mabáyina. diverse cultures. Ag it progressed, it 


assumed newer and newer forms, assimila- 
ting the belfefs of the people it admitted. Modern Mahayanist 
writers are reasonably proud of their faith and love to call 
it a living, progressive religion whose adaptability is the sign 
of its vitality. 


- LI 
a 


The accommodating *pirit of Mahāyānism can be traced 
back to the catholice concern which 
me pica ‘Buddha's Buddha himself had for the salvation 
ty for t i āyāni si 
ese fal a sap of al beings. emphasizes 
this aspect of the founder's life and 
teachings. Mahbāyānists point out that the long life of 
Buddha, after enlightenment, dedicated 
The object of en- : : ; 
lightenment is not to the service of the suffering beings, 
— ——— sets an example and ideal, namely, that 


enlightenment should be sought not for one's own salvation, 


4 c" 
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but for being able to minister to the moral needs of others. 
— sida Que ability o In fact, in course of time, Mabiyaniem 
liberate all suffering Came to look upon the Hinayanist saint's 
heroan, anxiety to liberate himself, as a lower 
ideal which had yet an element of selfishness in it, however 
subtle or sublime this selfishness might 
MARS ties dn. um be. 'The ideal of the salvation of all 
spirit,and the inferior- sentient beings thus came to be regarded 
ity of Hinayána is due | ; | 
to the lack of it. as the higher aspect of Buddha’s teach- 
ings. The greatness of their faith, 
Mahayanists contend, consists in this ideal and the 
inferiority of the Hinayanists in the lack of it.’ 

The new elements which Mahayanism came to acquire 
or develop in its different branches were many and some- 
times conflicting. We shall mention here only a few of 
the more important ones. " x 

(a) The Ideal of Bodhisattva: As noted previously 
Mahayana regards even the desire for one’s own salvation 
as selfish at bottom. In the place of personal liberation. 
it establishes the “liberation of all sentient beings’ as 
the ultimate goal of every Mahayànist's spiritual aspirations. 

‘(The vow that a devout Mahayanist 1s . 
JA was — expected to take is that he would try - 
of perfect wisdom with to achieve the State of Enlightenment, 
a view to being able i 
to lead all b-ingsout Bodhisattva (the Wisdom-State-of- 
of misery. Existence) . not to'live aloof from the 
world but to work with perfect wisdom and love among 


| . 
* 1 All these aspects of Mabsyanism ‘are summed up by the eminent 
Japanese writer, D. T. Suzuki, in his Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, thus: 
.*' Tt (Mah&yanism) is the Baddbism-"which, inspired by a progressive sprit, 
broadened its original scope, 80 far as it did not contradict the inner 
significance of the teachings of the Buddha, and which assimilated other 
religio-philosophical beliefs within itself, whenever it felt that, by so doing, 
people of more widely different characters and intellectual endowments could "v 
be saved "° (p. 10). 


r 


- 
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the multitudes of suffering beings for removing their misery 
and achieving their salvation. This spiritual ideal of 
Mabhaàyàna bas, therefore, come to be called Bodhisattva. 
One who has attained this ideal of Enlightenment and 
] HUN works for the salvation of other beings © 
E Vb oe is also called a Bodhisattva. Love and 
marks the perfect per- wisdom (karunà and prajna) constitute 
son or Bodhisattva, z 3 
the essence of his existence.' Speaking 
about such perfect persons Nagarjuna says in the Bodhi- 
citta : '*'Thus the essential nature of all Bodhisattvas is 
a great loving heart (mahükaruna-citta) and all sentient 
beings constitute the object of its love.'"? ‘* Therefore, 


all Bodhisattvas, in order to emancipate sentient beings 


from misery, are inspired with great spiritual energy and 
mingle themselves in the filth of birth and death. Though 
thus they make themselves subject to the laws of birth 
and death, their hearts are free from sins and attachments. 


A Bodhisattva ex. They are like unto those immaculate, 
changes his deserts undefiled lotus-flowers which grow out 
ith those of the fellow es à , ^ 
beings and suffer to Of mire, yet are not contaminated by 


kóllovo their Mer? it." By an exchange (parivarta) of 
the fruits of action, a Bodhisattva relieves the miseries due 
to others with his own good deeds and suffers the conse- 


quences of their-actions himself. — 


This ideal of Bodhisattva is nurtured by the Mahayana 
philosophy, which comes to think that all individuals are Unreal 
as separate particular phenomena, and that they are all really 
grounded in one transcendental Reality (Alaya-vijfiana, according 

‘to some Yogacaras, or Sünya or Tathata, 

The ideal of Bodhi- according to some Madhyamikas), of which 
— df tas tasiky they are the partial or illusory manifesta- 
Pe all ere Y tions. This »philosophy favoured the | rejec- 
tion of the idea of the individual ego and 

acceptance of an universal absolute self (Mahatman or Paramit- 


oe 
«^, 


1 Vide Suzuki, Outlines, p. 290, — ? Ibid., p. 292. 3 Ibid., pp. 293.94. 
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man)’ as the real self of man. Striving for the liberation of all 
and not simply for the little self (hinatman) was, therefore, the 
logical outcome of this philosophy of the unity of all beings. 
Moreover, the idea that the transcendental Reality is not away 
from but within the phenomena paved the way for the belief 


— * that perfection or nirvana is not to be 

the * 3 is within ë sought away from the world but within it. 
orld and not ees ai . : 

away from it. Nirvana, says Négarjuna, is to be found 

within the world by those who can see 

what the world really is at bottom.*  Asceticism of the Hinayüna 


is, therefore, replaced by a loving, enlightened interest in the 
world’s affairs. 


(b) Buddha as God: The philosophy which gives the 
advanced followers of Mahayana, on the 
Buddha comes tobe one hand, the ideal of Bodhisattva 
conceived as God. "^ =~ , E , 
2 supplies the backward ones, on the other 
hand, with a religion of promise and hope. When an 
ordinary man finds himself crushed in life's struggle and 
fails, in spite of all his natural egoism, to avert misery, his 
weary spirit craves for some unfailing source of mercy and 
help. He turns to God. A religion of self-help, suchas we 
have in early Buddhism, is a cold comfort to him. ‘To such 
forlorn multitudes, Mahayana holds out the hope that 
Buddha's watchful eyes are on all miserable beings. 
Buddha is identified with the transcendental Reality 
MC S Site that Mahayana philosophy accepted. 
oO aug otter The historical Buddha “or Gautama is 
ares by Eg eam ' believed, in the common Indian way, to 
incarpé tion. be the incarnation of tbat ultimate 
Reality or Buddha. Many other previous incarnations of 
Buddha are also believed in and. described in the famous 
Jatakas.(or stories of the different births of Buddha). As in 
Advaita Vedanta, 80 also here, the ultimate Reality in itself 
is conceived as beyond ob description (like the N irguna& 


1 Vide Sogen, Systems, pP- 03-445 a i 
3 Vide Nagürjuna a saying ‘na samsürasya nirvágát kificidasts viáega- 


pam," etc., Mādhyamika-śāstrā, Chap. 25, Kürikd 19. 
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! Pudia But this reality is also thought of as manifesting 
itself in this world, as the Dharmakāya or the regulator of 
the'universe. In this aspect of Dharmakaya the ultimate 
Reality or Buddha is anxious for the salvation of all beings, 
lends himself to incarnation in the different spiritual teachers 
Buddha incarnateq 224 helps all beings out of misery. So, 
as teachers and helpers Buddha as the  Dbarmakaya, for all 
of beings. A | 
practical purposes, takes the place of 
God to whom the weary heart can pray for help, love and 
mercy. In this aspect Buddha is also called Amitàbha 
Buddha. Thus the religious hankerings of those who 
accepted Buddhism are also satisfied by the Mahāyāna by 
identifying Buddha with God. 

(c) The Restoration of the Self: One of the sources of 
the ordinary man’s dread of earlier Buddhism must have 
been the negation of self. If there is no self, for whom 

Though individual) 19 One to work? Mahayana philosophy 
selves are unreal, points out that it is the little individual 


there is one universal z - i 
self, $e. the Reality ego which is false. But this apparent 


behind all — — “self has behind it the reality of one 
Self of all beings. |J transcendental self. (Mahatman), which 
_is the Self of all beings. The devout Mahāyānist thus finds 
his self restored in a more elevating and magnified form. 

At the present day the followers of Hinayàna and 
Mahayana often try to belittle one another. But to the 
discerning outsider they stand as the living examples of a fight 
between two equally noble motives, namely, greater purity 

tal anes eee ER and greater utility. To impartial obser- 
the Mahayana are vers the. mighty current of Buddhism, 
inspired by two differ- . Em ; | 
ent, but equally noble, like every current, naturally divides itself 
motives. into two parts—the narrow but pure 
and impetuous stream that runs through the solitary uplands 
near the source, and tbe gradually widening river that Moods 
“ and fertilises the vast plains below, though not unmingled 
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with the indifferent streams that increase its volume on the 
way and not unsoiled with the ¿vast amount of dirt that it 
| carries down. “The first without the second would remain 
sublime | but relatively useless; the socond without the first 


would cease to be. ARI » 
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THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Nyàya philosophy was founded by the great sage 
Gotama who was also known as Gautama 
Gotama was the 

founder of the Nyāya and Aksapada. Accordingly, the Nyāya 
pts is also known as the Aksapida system. 
This philosophy is primarily concerned with the conditions 
of correct thinking and the means of acquiring a true 
knowledge of reality. It is very useful in developing the 
powers of logical thinking and rigorous criticism in its 
students. So we have such other names for. the Nyüya 
philosophy as Nyayavidya, 'Tarkaéastra (i.e. the science of 
reasoning), and Anviksiki (i.e. the science of critical 

study). í " 
But the logical Brabism: as Ac the methods and conditions 
of true knowledge or the canons of logical criticism is not 
_ the sole or the ultimate end of the Nyaya 
Sedan: alibough philosophy. Its ultimate end like that 
cen era interest is of the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
is liberation, which means the absolute 
cessation of all pain and suffering. It is only in order to 
attain this ultimate end of hfe that we require a philosopby, 
for the knowledge of reality, and a logic for determining 
the conditions and methods of true knowledge. So we may, 
gay that the Nyaya, like other Indian systems, is a philo- 
sophy of life, although it is mainly interested in the 


e problems of logic and epistemology. 
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» The first Work. of the Nyaya philosophy isthe Nydya- 
i l i sūtra of Gotama. It is divided into five 
— sketch of adhyāyas or books, each containing two 
 &hnikas or sections. The subsequent 
works of the Nyàya system, such as Vütsüyana's Nydya- 
bhdsya, Uddyotakara’s Nydya-varttika, Vacaspati’s Nydya- 
varttika-tatparya-tika, Udayana's Nydya-vdrttika-tatparya- 
~“ parifuddhi and Kusumāñjali, Jayanta's Nyàyamanjari, etc., 
explain and develop the ideas contained in the Nydya-siitra, 
and also defend them against the attacks of hostile critics. 
The ancient school of the Nyàya (prácina-nyàya) is thus a 
development of the sütra-philosophy of Gotama through a 
process of attack, counter-attack and defence among the 
Naiyüyikas and their hard critics. The modern school of 
the Nyàya (navya-nyàya) begins with the epoch-making 
work of Gangeéa, viz. the Tattvacintamani. This school 
flourished at first in Mithila; but subsequently became the 
glory of Bengal with Navadvipa as the main centre of its 
learning and teaching, The modern school lays almost 
exclusive emphasis on the logical aspects of the Nyàya, and 
develops its theory of knowledge into a formal logic of 
relations between concepts, terms and propositions. With 
the advent of the modern Nyàya, the ancient school lost 
some of its popularity. The syncretist school of the Nyaya 
is a later development of the Nyaya philosophy into tbe 
form of a synthesis or an amalgamation between the Nyaya 

and the Vaisgesika system. 

The whole of the Nyàya philosophy may be conveniently 
divided into four parts, namely, the 

ical Thie, gg oec P the theory of knowledge, the theory of the 
Nay. physical world, the theory of the indivi- 
dualself and. its liberation, and the theory of God. It 
should, however, be observed here that the Nyaya system is 
in itself an elaboration of sixteen philosophical topics 


** 
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(padartha)." These are: pramana, prameya, sarméaya, 
prayojana, drstanta, siddhànta, ‘avayava, tarka, á nirnaya, . 
vada, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, jati and nigrahas- 


thana. These may be briefly explained here. 

Pramina is the way of knowing anything truly. It 
gives us true knowledge and nothing but true knowledge. 
It thus includes all the’ sources or methods of knowledge. 


E 


Of the philosophical topics, pramüna is the most important — 


and so it will be treated more fully in the next section. 
Prameya literally means a knowable or an object of true 
knowledge, i.e. reality. The objects of such knowledge, 
according to the Nyfiya, are (1) the self (atma) ; (2) the 
body (Sarira) which is the seat of organic activities, the 
senses and the feelings of pleasure and pain ; (3) the senses 
(indriya) of smell, taste, sight, touch and hearing, (4) their 
objects (artha), i.e. the sensible qualities of smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound ; (5) ¢ognition (buddhi) which is 
the same thing as knowledge (jňāna) and apprehension 
(upalabdbi) ; (6) mind (manas) which is the internal sense 
concerned in the internal perceptions of pleasure, pain, etc., 
and limits ouf cognition toone ata time, thé mind being 
like an atom and one in each body ; (7) activity (pravrtti) 


which may be good or bad, and is of three kinds, namely, » 


vocal, mental and bodily ; (8) mental defects (dosa) such as 
attachment (raga), batred (dvesa) and infatuation (moha) 
which are at the root of our activities, good or bad; (9) 
rebirth after death (pretyabhava) which is brought about by 
our good or bad actions ; (10) the experiences of pleasure 
and pain (phala) which result from the activities due to 
mental defects ; (11) suffering (duhkha) which as a bitter 
and painful experience is known to everybody ; (12) libera- 
tion or freedom from suffering (apavarga) which means the 


! Nyága-sütra and Bhdgya, 1.1.1-1.2.20. 
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absolute cessation of all suffering without any possibility of 
ite recurrence." This list of twel ve is not an exbaustive list 
of all realities. ‘Chis mentions, as Vátsyáyana points ou t,” 
only those the knowledge of which isimportant for liberation. 

Sameaya or doubt is a state of uncertainty. It repre- 
sents the mind’s wavering between different conflicting 
views with regard to the same object. Doubt arises when 
with regard to the same thing there is the suggestion of diffe- 
rent alternative views but no definite cognition of any differ- 
entia to decide between them. One is said to be in doubt 
when, looking at a distant figure, one is led to ask: ‘Is it a 
statue or a pillar'? but fails to discern any specific mark 
that would definitely decide which of them it really is. Doubt 
is not certain knowledge, nor is it the mere absence of know- 
ledge, nor is it an error. Itis a positive state of cognition 
of matos, exclusive characters * the same thing at the 
same time.” 

Prayojana or an end-in-view i is the object for which or 
to avoid which one acts. We act either to obtain desirable 
objects or to get rid of undesirable ones. Both these kinds 
of objects constitute the end of our activities and are 
therefore, included within prayojana. 

Drstanta or an example is an undisputed fact which 
illustrates a general rule. It is a very useful and necessary, 
part of any discussion or reasoning, and it sbould be such 
that both the parties in the discussion may accept it without 
dispute or difference of opinion. Thus when any one 
argues that there must be fire in a certain place because 
there is smoke in it, the kitchen may be cited as an 
instance (drstánta), for in the case of a kitchen we are all 
agreed that some smoke is related to some fire. 

1 Nyáya-sütra and Bhágya, 1.1. 9-22. 


* Ibid., 1.1. 9. 
3 Lee ait., 1. 1. 23. 
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Siddhānta or a doctrine is what is taught and accepted 
as true in a system or school. A view that a certain thing 
is, or is sucheand-such, if accepted as true in a system, will 
be a doctrine of that system, e.g. the Nyàya doctrine that 
the soul is a substance of which consciousness is a separable 
attributes | 

Avayava or a member of the syllogism is any of the five 
propositions in which syllogistic inference requires to be 
stated if it is to prove or demonstrate a doctrine. It may 
be one of the premises or the conclusion of the syllogism, 
but never any proposition that is not a part of any syllogism. 
The avayavas or constituent propositions of the syllogism 
will be more fully explained under Inference. 


Tarka or an hypothetical argument is an indirect way of 
justifving a certain conclusion by exposing the absurdity , of 
its contradictory. It is a form of supposition (tha), but is 
an aid to the attainment of valid knowledge. It will be - 
explained more fully later on. - 


Nirpaya is certain knowledge about anything, attained 
by means of any of the legitimate methods ef knowledge. 
It is usually preceded by doubt and requires a consideration 
of all the arguments for and against a certain view or 
doctrine. But it is not always conditioned by doubt in the 
mind of the inquirer who ascertains the truth about some- 
thing. So we may say that nirnaya is just the ascertain- 
ment of truth about something by means of any of the 
recognized methods or sources of knowledge. 


Vàda is a discussion which is conducted according to 
logical rules and aims only at finding out the truth of the 
matter discussed. Init each of the parties, the exponent 
(vàdi) and the opponent (prativadi), tries to establish his 
own position and refute that of the other, but both try 
to arrive at truth. This is very well illustrated by a 
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3 Philosophical discussion between the teacher and his student, 


Provided both of them are honest seekers after truth. 
Jalpa is mere wrangling in which the parties aim only 
at victory over each other, but do not make an honest 
attempt to come to truth. It has all other characteristics 
of a discussion than that of aiming at truth. Here the 


. parties aim at victory only and, therefore, make use of 
invalid reasons and arguments with the full consciousness 


that they are such. Lawyers sometimes indulge in this 
kind of wrangling. 

Vitanda’ is a kind of debate in which the opponent 
does not establish his own position but only tries to' refute 
that of the exponent. While in jalpa each of the parties 
somehow establishes his own position and tries to gain 
victory over tbe other by refuting the other position, in 
vitandá each of the parties tries to win simply by refuting 
the other's position. Otherwise, the two are the same. 


‘So vitandi may be said to be a sort of cavil in which 


the opponent indulges in a merely destruciive criticism of 
the exponent's views. Tt is something like abusing the 
plaintiff's pleader when one has no case. 

Hetvabbisa literally means s betu or reason which 
appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. It is generally 
taken to mean the fallacies of'inference. We shall consider 
them separately in connection with the theory of inference. 

Chala is a kind of quibble in. which an attempt is 
made to contradict a statement by taking it in a sense 
other than the intended one. It is a questionable device for 
getting out of a difficulty in an argument. Thus when 
an opponent cannot meet the exponent's argnment fairly 
and squarely he may “take it in a sense not intended by 
the latter and point out that it is fallacious. One man 
says ‘the boy is mnaca-kambala" ( possem of a new 
blanket), and another unfairly objects * he is not nava- 


. 
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kambala * (possessed of mine blankets); bere the latter [4 
using *chala.'' * 

The word jati is here used in a technical sense to 
mean an evasive and shifty answer to an argument. It 
consists in basing a futile argument on any kind of 
similarity or dissimilarity between two things to controvert 
another sound argument. Thus if one argues ' sound is 
non-eternal, because it is an effect like the pot,' and 
another objects that * sound must be eternal, because it is 
incorporeal like the sky',then the objection is a kind of 
jati or futile argument, for there is no necessary or 
universal relation between the incorporeal and the eternal, 
as we find in the case of many objects hke pleasure and 
pain. | 
Nigrahasthina literally means a ground of defeat in 
debate. There are two primary grounds of such defeat, 
namely, misunderstanding or wrong understanding and 
want of understanding. If any party in a debate mis- 
understands or fails to understand his own or the other 
party's statement and its implication, he is brought to 
the point at which he has to admit defeat. Thus one is 
defeated in a debate when one shifts the original proposi- 
tion or one's ground in the argument, or use fallacious 
arguments and the like. ^ l 

The Nyāya philosophy, is a system of logical realism. 

Thé Meaye fe a In philosophy realism means the theory 
system of logical rea- or doctrine that the existence of things 
9r objects of the world is independent 

of all knowledge or relation to mind. The existence of 
ideas and images, ‘feelings of pleasure and pain, is depen- 
dent on some mind. These cannot exist unless they are 
experienced by some mind. But the existence of tables 


1 The Sanskrit word, nava, means ‘ new," and also ‘nine’; and 
* kambala ' means * blanket." 
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and chairs, plants and animals, does not depend on our 
minds.e These exist and will continue to exist, whether 
we know them or not. Realism is a philosophical theory 
which holds that the existence of all things or objects of 
` * the world is quite independent of all 

iam and idealism, real minds, finite or infinite, human or 
divine. Idealism, on the other hand, 

Solas that things or objects can exist only as they are 
related to some mind. Just as feelings and cognitions 
exist only as they are in some mind, so the objects of 
the world exist only as they are actually experienced or 
at least thought of by us or by God. Now the Nyaya is 
a realistic philosophy in so far as it holds that the objects 
of the world have an independent existence of their own 
apart from all knowledge or experience. In the Nyàya 
this realistic view of the world is based, not on mere faith 


- or feeling, intuition or scriptural testimony, but on logical 


grounds and critical reflections. According to it, the 
highest end of life, i.e. liberation, can be attained only 
through a right knowledge of reality. But a true knowledge 
of reality ‘presupposes an understanding of what knowledge 
is, what the sources of knowledge are, how true know- 
ledge is distinguished from wrong knowledge and so forth. 
In other words, a theory of.reality or metaphysics pre- 
supposes a theory of knowledge. or epistemology. Hence 
the realism of the Nyaya is based on the theory of 


knowledge which is the logical foundation of all philosophy. 


Thus we eee that the Nyàya is a system of philosophy 


which may be justly characterized as logical realism. l 


IT. Tue NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Nydya theory of veste is based on the Nyàya 
theory of knowledge. According to this, there are four 
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distinct and separate sources of true knowledge. These 
are (i) pratyaksa, perception ; (ii) anumāna, inference ; 
(iii) upamāna, comparison ; and ʻiv) $abda, testimony. | 
We shall explain tbem separately. But before we come 
to these pramānas or sources of valid knowledge, let us 
understand what knowledge is, what the different kinds 
of knowledge are, and how true knowledge is distinguished ` 
from false knowledge. y" 


1. Definition and Classification of Knowledge" 


Knowdedge or cognition  (jfiana or buddhi) is tbe 
PM od ie manifestation of objects. Just as the 
manifestation of ob- light of a lamp reveals or shows physical 
— things, so knowledge manifests all 
objects that come before it. Knowledge is of different kinds. 
First we bave valid knowledge (pramà or pramiti), which 
There are two has been subdivided into perception, 
— kinds of know- inference, comparison and testimony. 
valid, each of which _ Then we have non-valid knowledge 
is of four kinds. 
' (aprama), which includes memory (smrti), 
doubt (sam mSaya), error (bhrama or viparyyay ya) and hypo- 
thetical argument (tarka). True or valid knowledge is a 


" —————————— 

| definite or certain —— memi and 

MORE. of valid ‘a faithful or unerring (yathartha) sen- 

tation (anubhava) of the — "us 

visual perception of the table before me is a true cognition, 

because in it the table is presented to me directly just ae it 

TUM Lr ciate of really is, and I am certain about the truth 

non-valid knowledge: of my cognition. Memory is not valid 
memory, doubt, error ^ : 

and hypothetical argu. knowledge, because in it the remembered 

uem, object is not directly presented, since 

it is past, but only represented or recalled by the 


1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 82-95, 82; Tarkabhdsa, p.29; Tdatparyatikda, 
EEFE 
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mind.* Doubtful cognition cannot be called prama, because 
it is not certain knowledge. Error is undoubted knowledge 
indeed, and may also be presentative, but it is not true to 
the nature of its object. Sometimes we perceive a snake in 
a rope in the twilight and have then no doubt about the 
reality of what we see. Still this perception is erroneous, 

f because it is not a true cognition of the object (yathartha- 
~ mubhava). Tarka is not prama, since it does not give us 
‘any knowledge of objects. A tarka is like this: Looking 
, aut of the window of your class-room you see a mass of 
smoke rising from a distant house and say that the house 
has caught fire. A friend contradicts you and asserts that 
there is no fire. Now you argue: if there is no fire, there 
cannot be smoke. This argument, starting with an ‘if’, 
and exposing the absurdity of your friend's position, and 
thereby indirectly proving your own, is tarka. It is not 
prama or valid knowledge, because to argue like this is not 
to know the fire, but to confirm your previous inference of 
fire from smoke. ‘That there is fire, you know by inference. 
To argue that if there is no fire there cannot be smoke, is 
not to know ‘thé fire as a real fact either by way of percep- 
tion or by that of inference. 

The next question is: How is true knowledge distin - 
— ciated guished from false knowledge ? Enoy- 
4s distinguished from iedge is true when it agrees with or 
— — corresponds to the nature of its object, 
otherwise it becomes false. Your knowledge of the rose as 
red is true, if the rose has really a red colour as you judge it 
to have (tadvati tutprakaraka). On the contrary, your 
perception of the sun as moving is wrong, since the motion 


1 Some Mimüibsakas exclude memory from valid knowiedge, on the ground 
that it does not give us any new knowledge. It is only a reproduction of some 
past experience and not a cognition of anythiog not known before (anadhigata.) 
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belongs really to the earth and is wrongly transferred to the 
sun which remains relatively motionless or stationary 
(tadabhavavati tatprakaraka). But then it may be asked: 
How do we know that the first knowledge is true and the 

The tests of truth Second false ? In other words: How do 
and error. we test the truth or falsity of knowiedge ? 
The Naiyayikas (also the Vaiáesikas, Jainas and Bauddhas). 
explain it in the following manner: Suppose you want à 
little more sugar for your morning tea and take a spoonful of 
it from the eap before you and put it into your tea. Now. 
the tea tastes sweeter than before and you know that your 
previous perception of sugar was true. Sometimes, however, 
it bappens that while looking for sugar, you find some 
white powdered substance and put a pinch of it into your 
mouth under the -impression that it is sugar. But to your 
utter surprise and disappointment, you find that it is salt 
and not sugar. Here then we see that the truth and falsity 
of knowledge consist respectively in its correspondence and 
non-correspondence to facts. On the other hand, the test 
of the truth or falsity of knowledge is the success or failure 
of our practical activities in relation to its object (pravrtti- 
samarthya or pravrttivisamvada). True knowledge leads to 
successful practical activity, while false kno wledge ends in 
Talaro and disappointment ppointment.* 


2. Perception 





In Western logic the problem of perception as a source 
of knowledge has not been properly discussed. The reason 
probably is this. We generally believe that what is given 
in perception must be true. Ordinarily, no man questions 
the truth of what he perceives by his senses. So it is 

1 For a detailed account of the nature and forms of knowledge, and the 


tests of truth and error, vide S.O. ——— The Nydya Theory af Know- 
ledge, Chaps. II, v. — 
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thought that it is unnecessary, if not ridiculous, to examine 
the validity of perception, or to determine the conditions of 
perception as a source of valid knowledge. Indian thinkers 
are more critical than doymatic in this respect, and make a 
thorough examination of perception in almost the same way 
as Western logicians discuss the problem of inference. "sj? 


(i) Definition of Perception 


In logic perception is to be regarded as form of true 
Perception ise def- COgnition. Taking it in this sense, some 
— — Naiyüyikas define perception as a definite 
.sense-object contact. cognition which is produced by sense- 
object contact and is true or unerring.' ‘The perception of 
the table before me is due to the contact of my eyes with the - 
table, and I am definite that the object is a table. The 
perception of a distant figure as either a man or a post isa 
doubtful and indefinite cognition, and, therefore, not a true 
perception. "The perception of a snake in a piece of rope is 
definite but false; and so it is different from valid 
perception. 


The definition of perception as a cognition due to the stimuia- 

ti tion of our sense organs by íhe perceived 

——— reste 9 object is generally accepted by us. It is 
Pr eoediate nd tas, «Fcc accepted also by many systems ot philo- 
sophy, Indian and Western. Some Naiyà- 

yikas, the Vedintins and others, however, reject it on the ground 











that there may be percept ithout sense- «God, v^ 
we are told, perceives all things, but has no senses. Whenl 

“gee a snake in a rope, no snake to come in contact v^ 
like eelings of pleasure and 


with my eyes, ental states 

ain are direct] | | 
any sense organ. | ] : | 
common to. and cannot, therefore, be a defining character of, 
perceptions. What, however, is really com to, and distinc- 
tive of, all perceptions is a feeling of 2 immediacy of 
the owledge given by them, We are said to perceive an 
óbject, if and when we ide it directly, i.e. without taking the’ 


| Nyáya-sütra, 1. 1. 4. 
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help of previous experiences or any reasoning process (jfiünà- 
karanaka). If at midday you turn your eyes overhead, you see 
the sun directly, and not by means of any process of inference 
or reasoning. There is neither any necessity nor any time for 
you to think and reason before the perception of the sun arises 
in your mind. So some Indian logicians propose to define 


perception as immediate cognition (siksat pratiti), although they 
admit that perception is in almost all cases conditioned by 


sense-object contact.’ 


(i1) Classification of Perception? 


There are different ways of classifying perception. First, 

. l we have the distinction between laukika 

or ordinary and alaukika or extraordinary — 
perceptions. This distinction depends 

on the way in which the senses come in contact with their 
objects. We have laukika perception when there is the 
usual eense-contact with objects present to sense. In alau- 
kika perception, however, the object is such as is not ordi- 
narily present to sense, but is conveyed to sense through an 
unusual medium. Ordinary perception, again, is of two v 
IC — kinds, namely, external '(bàhya) and 
internal (manasa). The formeris dueto 
the external senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell. The latter is brought about by the 
mind's contact with psychical states and processes. Thus 
we have six kinds of laukika or ordinary perceptions, viz. 
the visual (caksusa), auditory (érautra), tactual (sparsana), 
gustatory (rasana), olfactory (ghrànaja), and the internal or 
mental (manasa) perception. Alaukika or extraordinary , — 
perception is of three kinds, viz. samanyalaksana, jiana- 
laksana and yogaja. 


Ordinary and extras 
ordinary perceptions. 





External and internal 
perceptions. 


1 Vide Tarkabhagà, p. 5; Siddhànta muktdeali, pp. 285-26; Tattva-cintà- 
," mani, i, pp. 539-43, 552. 
! Vide Bhadgdpariccheda and Muktàácali, 52, 
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According to the Nyàya (also the Vaiéesika, Mimirmsa, 


and Jaina), 


"The six org^ns of there are six organs of 


plata eat l —— knewledge. Of these five are external 
and the internal sense, and one is internal. The five external 


manas, 
senses are the organs of smell (ghrāņa), 


taste (rasanā), sight (caksuh), touch (tvak), and hearing 
(Srotra). These perceive respectively the physical qualities 
of smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. They are physical 
in nature and each of them is constituted^ by that very 
. same physical element whose qualities are sensed by it, 
- ‘This seems to be suggested by the fact that in many cases 
we use the same name for both the sense organ and the 
physical quality sensed by it. Itis probably baséd on the 
principle that only like can perceive like. Mind (manas) is 
the internal organ which perceives such qualiues of the soul 
as desire (i1cchà), aversion (dvesa), striving or willing 
(prayatna), pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha) and cognition. 
It is not made of the material elements (bhütas) like the 
external senses, It is not limited to the knowledge of any 
particular class of things or qualities but functions as & 
central co-ordinating organ in all kinds of knowledge. The 
Nyāya view of mind as an ‘internal sense’ (antarindriya) is 
accepted by the Vaiéesikas, the Sankhyas, the Mrmaàinsakas | 
and others. But some  Vedàntins criticise and reject the 
Nyàya view of mind as an ‘inner sense.’ 


(111) 


Extraordinary l'erception' 


Alaukika or extraordinary perception is of three kinds. 


There ore three kinds 
of extraordivary per 
ceptions. The first 18 
simaryalaksana or the 
perception of classes. 


present and future. 


‘The first is called siminyulaksana, When 
we say, ‘‘All men are mortal, we know 
that mortality is true of all men. ‘This 
means that mortality is true, not of this or 
that man only, nor of all men who are 
denad and gone, but of all men in the past, 
In other words, i& means that mortality is 


31 Op. ecit., 63-65. For a fuller account, vide 8. O. Chatterjee, „The ™ 
Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. X. 
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true of the class of men. But the question is: How do we 
know the whoie class of men ? We cannot know it by ordinary 
perception, since all men cannot be physically present to our 
senses. Yet we must somehow know all men» The Naiyayika 


explains this knowledge of the class b extraordinary perception, 


in whic e class men is presented through the class-essence 
Or the universal ‘‘manhood.’”’ Vhen I perceive a man as man, 
Ldo perceive the hr a becceive a man de mon 
recognize him as man. ow this direct knowledge or perception 
of the universal manhood is the medium throu h whic 

perceive all men or the class of men. ‘To perceive manhood is 
to perceive all men so far as they are possessed of the universal 
“‘manhood.’’ In short, to perceive manhood is to perceive all 


men as the individuals in which the universal ‘“manhood”’ 
inheres. This perception of the class of men being due to the 






LJ 








The second kind of extraordinary perception is called 
M jüüna'aksana. We often use such erx- 
is jhána- -pressions as ''ice looks cold," ‘‘the stone. 


Qr ODD. ; "Yo oka hard,'' "the grass looks soft,” and 


sò forth. This means that the coldness 
of ice, the hardness of a stone, the softness of luxuriant 
grass are perceived by us with our eyes. But the. 
question is: How can the eyes perceive Louch qualities, like 
hardness and softness, which can ordinarily be sensed only by 
the sense of touch ? Among Western psychologists; Wundé, 
Ward and Stout explain such perceptions by ''complication,''* a 
process by which sensations or perceplions of different senses 
becorme.so closely associated as to become integral parts of a 
single perception, .Similarly, when on seeing something one 
says, ''I see a pisce of fragrant sandalwood,’’ one has a percep- 
tion of its fragrance by means of one's eyes. How can we 
explain this visual perception of fragrance whieh ean be ordi- 
narily sensed only by the sense of smell ? 1 ‘The Naiyüyika says 
that here our past olfactory experience of fragrance as closely 
associated with the visual appearance of sandaiwood (since every 
time we sme!t ib we saw its coiour, unless that was in a dark 
room) brings about the present visual perception of fragrance 
simultaneously with that of its colour. ‘This present perception 


cation. 
` 


! Vide Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 103; Wundt, Human and Animal 
Psychology, pp. 285-85 ;Ward, Article ** Psychology, “Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
9th ed., Vol XX, p. 57. Cf. Woodworth, Psychology (Yth ed.), p. 116, where 

^perception of the smell of roses shut in a glass.case and seen through the glass 
is cited as an example of hallucination, | Py 
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, 
of fragrance, being due to the past knowledge of fragrance 
(saurabhajñāna), has been called jfianalaksana perception, which 
is also extraordinary in the sense that it is brought about by a 
sense organ which is not ordinarily ca Sable af percerving Trag- 
rance. The Naiyayikas also APORTE e.g. of a snake in 
a rope, as a case of jnanalaksana perception. 
The third kind of extraordinary perception is called yogaja. 
T T It is the intuitive perception of all objects— 
e —— and future, hidden and infinitesimal— 
: perception b h -— — — — 
of yogins. y one who possesses some supernatura 
power generatéd in the mind by devout 
meditation (yogübhyasa). In the case of those who have: 
attained spiritual perfection (yukta), such intuitive knowledge 
of all objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of 
others who are on the way to perfection (yufijina), it requires 
the help of concentration as an auxiliary condition. The reality 
of yogaja perception is generally accepted in Indian ph:losophy 
on the authority of the scriptures ($ruti and the like). Itis to 
be observed also that the Vedantins' severely criticize and reject 
the Nyàüya theory of siminyalaksana and jüünalaksana percep- 
tion, although they do not repudiate the idea of yogipratyaksa 
out of respect for the scriptural texts in its favour. 


(iv) Three Modes of Perception? 


According to another classification, ordinary perception is of 
| two kinds, namely, nirvikalpnka or the 
There sre three 


MM of oriitary mer ihdaterminate and  savikalpaka or the 
ception. JP" determinate. Here’ the principle of 
classification is the more or less developed 

character of perceptual knowledge. To these two we may add 
ratyabhijñā or recognition. Keeping in view the nature of 

perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish between three odes 
of ordinary perception. Extraordinary perception 1s always 
determinate, since it is definite and explicit knowledge. - 


Nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception is the co nition 















o 
The first is nirvi- -Jhing 
kalpake, which is cog- th:p 
nition of the mere COAT “ge | | 
existence of a tbing ind of thing. Suppose you 
witbout any explicit an orange placed on the other side of 
recognition and cha- vour table. Immediately after the first 
racterizétion of it. glance, or after the first moment of 
contact betwen your eyes and the object, you apprehend 


1 Vide Advaitasiddhi, pp. 937-48 ; Vedüntaparibhàágàá, Ch. 1. 

2 Vide Nyüya-bhüsya d. Tatparyatika, 1.1.4 ; Tarkabhasa, p. 53. 
Nyéyalilavati., p.53. For a detailed account, vide 8. C. Chatterjee, The Nyáya 
Theory of Knowledge, Ch. 1X. ⁊ 
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' something, its colour, shape, etc., along with a general scharac- 
ter called orangeness. But at first sight, you do not think 
of it as yellow or round, or as an orange. There may be a 
simple perception of an obdject and its specific and generic 
qualities, without any judgment of it as this or that kind of 
thing. Suppose on the first day of your examination you 
enter the bath room engrossed in thinking about the possible 
questions and their answers. It is not unlikely that you may 
finish your bath without thinking of the water used by you 
as water. Yet it cannot be said that you do not perceive the 
water: but for a very real perception of it, your act of bathing 
cannot be explained. This perception of water and its charac- 
ters, without any thought or judgment of it as water, as 
liquid, as cold, ete., is the nirvikalpaka or indeterminate percep- 
‘tion of it. 


Savikalpaka perception is the cognition of an object as 


ossessed of some character. ie nirvi- 
The second is savi- FIRA is the cognition of the existence 


ird oir — i of a thing as such, savikalpaka may be 
arta ak e * den a of Said to be the recognition of its nature. 
thing. . Thus when, looking at the orange, I judge 


within myself '' this is an orange,'' I do not 
only cognise the existence of the orange as such, but also 
explicitly recognize or mentally assert what sort of existence it 
is. Here the existent fact, this, becomes the subject of a proposi- 
tion and orangeness is related to it as a predicate. Thus we 





may say that nirvikalpaka is a simple apprehension, and 
savikalpaka a predicative judgment, of the same object. There 
cannot be any savikalpaka perception of an ov zat without à 
previous nirvikalpaka perception o - nless we first know 

he existence of an object we cannot possibly know it as this 
or that kind of object. Uniess I first perceive water as 
something there in a pool, I cannot know it as water or as 
a substance which is qualified by certain attributes. 


Pratyabhijüa is recognition in its literal meaning. It is a 
re-cognition of some object, i.e. a cognition 





| Tre third is pratya- 









bbiiiá, which is th ofit as that which was cognised before. 

r 1 , Wie 8 e X, 

oanien of an object ` iQ we know that : : — 

as what was cognised DOW COBnise As the same as that which 

before. wW P- as when one Says: 
“This must be the same man who pushed 

me down the tram-car yesterday.’’ It should be remarked 


here that the distinctions of nirvikalpaka perception, savikalpaka 
perception, and pratyabhijüü have not been recognized, or 
recognized in the same way, in all the systems of Indian 
. philosophy. While the  Vai$esika, the aükhya and the 
Mimams& system accept, on the whole, the Nyàya view as 


^ 


* 
7 
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explained here, the Bauddha and the Advaita Vedanta system ` 

reject it and hold very different views. 

3. Inference 
(f Definition of Inference 
After perception comes anumāna or inference. Anumiüna 
(anu—after, mana—knowledge) literally means a cognition 
or knowledge which follows some other knowledge. Take 
the following illustrations : ‘‘ The hill 
Inference is the pro- 


cess of knowing some. 15 fiery, because it smokes and what- 


thing, not by observa- e — 
eh hat throogh ibe — smokes is fiery ; Devadatta is. 


mediun of a mark mortal, because he is a inan and all 

that is invariably re- T | 

lated to it. men are mortal." In the first example, 
we pass from the perception of smoke 

in the hill to the knowledge of the existence of fire in 

it, on the ground of our previous knowledge of the universal 


relation between smoke and fire. In the second example, 


we know the mortality of Devadatta, which is not now 


perceived, from the presence of manhood in him. (Thus 
we see that inference is a process of reasoning in — 

we pass from the apprehension of some mark (linga) to- 
that of someihing else, by virtue of a relation of invariable 
concomitance (vyápti) between the two. As Dr. B. N. Seal 
puts it: '' Anumana (inference) is the process of ascertain- 
ing, not by perception. or direct observation, but through 
the instrumentality or medium of a 1inark, that a thing 

»» À 


possesses a certain character. ` . v. 


* 


(ii) The Constituents of Inference * "Vm 7 


From the definition of inference it will appear that an: 
inference must have as its consti uents 


* 


Inference has three 


» terms and at least three terms and at least three proposi- 
fbree propositions. - 


Genesi In inference we arrive at the: - 
korila: of some character of a thing through » 


uw The Positive SE of the Ancient Hindus, P. 250. — XS aa | * 
.* Vide Muktávaii, 66.67. > * = 





* 


* 
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ledge of some mark and that of its universal relation to 


the inferred character. Tbus in the above inference of 
fire we know the unperceived fire in the hill through the 
perception of smoke in it and the knowledge of an invariable 
relation between smoke and fire. There is, first, the 
knowledge or apprehension of smoke as a mark in the 
hill. Secondly, there is a recollection of the relation of 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire, as we 
have observed it in the past. Thirdly, we have the 
resulting knowledge of the existence of the unperceived 
fire in the hill. Now in this inference the hill is the 
paksa (minor term), since it is the subject. under considera- 

| tion in the course of the  inferential 
akya isthe minor yeasoning. Fire is the sadhya (major 


term, sádbya the major 

term, and sadhana the term), as that is something which we 

middle terin of anu- | 

mana or inference. want to prove or establish in relation 
to the hill by means of this inference. 


Smoke is the lihga (middle term), as it is the mark or 





. sign which indicates the presence of fire. It is also called 


‘the hetu or sádbana, i.e. the reason or ground ‘of inference. 
Thus correspgnding to the minor, major and: middle terms 


of the syllogism, inference, in Indian logic, contains three- 


~ 


terms, namely, paksa, sádhya and hetu. ‘The paksa is the 
subject with which we are concerned in any inference. 


"The südhya is the object which we want to know in 


relation to the paksa, or the inferable character of the 
paksa. The betu is the reason for our relating the sadhya 
to the paksa. It is the ground of our knowledge of the 
sadhy ya as related to the paksa. | 


In order of the events which take placé when a certain., 
MT. x thinker is inferring, the first step in 


T The three steps and 


propositions in am in- - inference. is the apprehension of the 
Terence. Mau | heiu (RORE) in the paksa (hill, the 


^ second, recollection of the universal relation between hetu 


"gl 
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and sadhya (smoke and fire), and the last is the cognition 
of the sádhya (fire) as related to the paksa (hill). Dut 
as a matter of formal statement or verbal expression, the 
first step in inference is the predication of the südhya with 
regard to the paksa, e.g. ‘‘ The hill is fiery.’ The second 
is the affirmation of the hetu as related to the paksa, 
e.g. ‘** Because the hill is smoky.” The third is the 
affirmation of the hetu as invariably related to the südhya, 
e.g. '' Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the 
kitchen.' Thus in inference we must have at least three 
propositions, all of which are categorical and one must be 
affirmative andthe others may be affirmative or negative. 
The first proposition corresponds to the conclusion of the 
syllogism, the second to the minor premise, and the third to 
the major premise. Thus inference, in Indian logic, may 
be said to be a syllogism consisting of three categorical 
propositions. But the order of the propositions is reversed 
in Indian logic, in so far asit puts the conclusion of the 
syllogism first, and its usual major premise last, in the 
formal statensent öf an inference. 
Indian logicians are ‘agreed that so far as inference is 
Indian and Weetern ®Vartha or for oneself, it requires no 
forms of the syllogism. formal statement by way of a number 
of propositions. It is only in the case of inference which is 
parartha, i.e. meant to prove or demonstrate some truth, 
that we require to state an inference in the form of a rigorous 
chain of argument without any gap. This isthe logical 
form of an inference. We may say that in Indian logic 
inference corresponds roughly, in respect of its form, to the 
categorical syllogism of Western logic. But there are 
ceriain important differences between the Indian and 
Western forms of the syllogism. In Western logic, the 
syllogism is generally stated in the form of three proposi- 
tions, of which the first is the major premise, the second is 
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the minor premise, and the last is the conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas, however, inference, as a conclusive 
proof, must be stated in the form of five propositions, called its 
avayavas or members. These are pratijià, hetu, udaharana, 
upanaya, and nigamana.' The five-membered syllogism may 
be thus illustrated : 


(1) Ram is mortal (pratijna); 

(2) Because he is a man (betu); 

. (3) All men are mortal, e.g., Socrates, Kant, Hegel 
(udaharana); 

(4) Ram also is a man (upanaya); 

(5) Therefore he is mortal (nigamana). 

The pratijüà is the first proposition, which asserts 
something. The hetu is the second proposition, which © 
states the reason for this assertion. The udāharaņa is the 
universal proposition, showing the connection between the 
reason and the asserted fact, as supported by known 
instances. Upanaya is the application of the universal 
proposition to the present case. Nigamana is the conclusion 
which follows from the preceding propositions. * 


(iii) The Grounds of Inference* 


Now we come to the consideration of vyüpti or invariable 
concomitance between the middie term and 
the major term, which is the logical ground 
of inference. In inference our kuowledge 
of the sádhya (fire) as related to the paksa (hill) depends on the 


There are two condi- 
tions of an inference. 


t Vide Tarkabhdasd, pp. 48-49. Fora critical discussion of the logical form 
of inference, vide B. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, pp. 
297-405. 

7 The Mimárhsakas and the Vedántins hold that the fret three or the last 
three propositions suffice for inference. 

3 Vide Tarkabhàsgàá, pp. 7? f; Tarkasangraha, pp. 43 f.: Bhdsdpariccheda 
aod Muktávali, pp. 137-38; Sarcadarsan, Ch. IT; Paribhàsàá, Ch. II. 
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previous knowledge of the hetu (smoke) as connected with the 
psksa on the one hand, and universally related to the sidbya, on 
the other. We infer that there is fire in the hill, because we 
see that there is smoke in the hill and know that smoke is 
always accompanied by fire. It nppears, therefore, that an 
inference has two conditions. The first is a cognition of the 
hetu or m:ddle term (smoke) in ihe paksa or minor term (the 
hil). "The second is the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the middle and the major term. ‘That there is fire in 
the hill is a conclusion which we can justify only if we know 


. that there is an invariable concomitance between the bhill-semcke 


and fire. This relaticn of invariable concomitance between the 


Ave vt s hetu and the südhya idale term 
Vyápti is the logical | : : : 
condition of inference, 220 the major term of inference 





; ... cally led vyapti, aud is regarded as the 
logical ground of inference, since it guarantees the truth of the 


SUIS MBIOD.- lusion, So the questions we are to consider now, are: 
What is vyüpti? How is vyipti known by us ? 


With regard to the first question, we bave to say that yyüpti 
Th F literally means the state of pervusion. It 
ere are two kinds n M etca bebween" two Ti - : 
of vyapti. implies a correlation between two facts. of 
which one is pervaded (vyüpyn), and the 
other pervades (vyipaka). A fact is said to pervade another 
when it always accompanies the other. A fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the other. 
In this sense smoke is pervaded by fire since it is always 
accompanied by fire, or all smoky objects are fiery. But while 
ali smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects-are not smoky, e.g., 
the red-hot iron ball. ‘A vyapti between terms of unequal! exten- 
sion, such as smoke and-fire, is called asamavyapti_or visama- 
vyüpti. It is a relation of non-equipollent coneomitance between 
two terms, from one of which we may infer the other, but not vice 
versa. We may infer fire from smoke, but rot smoke from fire. 
As distinguished from this, a vyüpti between two terms of equal 
extension is called samavyüpti or equipollent concomitence. 
Here the vyüpti holds Between two terms which are co- 
extensive, so that we may infer either of them irem the other, 


e.g. ‘nameable’ and ‘ knowable.' Whatever is nameable is 
knowable, and vice versa. i 


For any inference the minimum condition is some kind of 
vyāpti between the middle and the major term. This satisfies 
the fundamental law of syllogistic inference that one of the 
premises must be universal. Now the vyüpti between the 
middle and the major term means generally a_relation of co- 
existence (sihacerya) between the two, e.g. ‘* Wherever there 
is sunoke, there is fire." Every case of co-existence. however, 
is not a case of vyüpti, In mary instances fire may co-exist 
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with smoke. Still there is no vyapti or universal relation. 
beiween fire and smcke, since there may be fire without smoke. 
The reason is that in such cases the relation of co-existence is 
. dependent on certain conditions (upàadbi) other than the terms- 
related. Thus the pri sence of smoke in fire is conditioned by 
wet fuel (ardrendhasna). So we are to say that vyüpti is that 

Yuri ia an Dorai relation of co-existence between tbe middie- 
able and unconditional #04 the major term which is independent 
relation ‚of concomit- - of all conditions. It is an invariable and. 
ance between the unconditional relation oi  concom''ance 
middle and major (niyata anaupaüdhika sambandha) between 


— the middie and the major term. 
The second question is: How is vyapti known ? How do: 
Diowreltbod cee get a universal proposition like '* all 
ascertaining VD smoky objects are fiery," or '' all men are 
mortal''? This is the problem of induc- 
tion. For the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, there is 
no problem, because there is po inference as a source of true 
knowledge. All the other systems of Indian philosophy which 
admit the validity of inference try to soive this problem in some 
way or other. -The Buddhists base the knowledge of universal 
The Buddhist method. “propositions on the principles of causality 


and essential identity, which they regard 
as a priori and necessary principles of human thought and 
action. If two things are related as cause and effect, we know 
that they are universally related, for there cannot be any effect 
without its cause. To determine the causal relation between 
them, the Buddhists adopt the method of pafieakarani which is 
as follows: (a) neither the cause nor the efftct is perceived, 
(b) the cause is perceived, (c) immediately, the effect is perceived, 
(d) the cause disappears, (e) immediately, the effect disappears. 
Similarly; if two things are essentially identical (i.e. possess a 
common essence), they must be universally related. All men 
are animals, because animality belongs to the essence of both, 
_and men without animality will not be men. 
The Vedantins ho:d sna vyapti or the universal proposition 
; is the result of an induction by E 


The Ved&ntin‘’s enumeration. It is derived [rom e 
method. uncontradicted experience of agreement in 


presence between two things. When we 
find that two things go together or co-exist, and that there 1s no 
exception to their relution (vyabhicaradaréane sati sahacüradar- 
áanam), we may take them as universally related. 


The Naiyayikas agree with the Vedüntins in holding that 
vyüpti js established by the uncontradicted experien of the 
relation between two things, and not on any a priori principle 
like causality or essential identity. They, however, go further 
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“than the Vedüntins and supplement uncontradicted experience 

-of the relation — two fucts by tarka or indirect proof and 

E y sàmaünyaiaksana perception. The Nyàya 

AS Seek LIBI. method met | eneralisation may 

be analysed into the following steps: First 

we observe that there isa relation of agreement in presence 
(anvaya) between two things, or 

(a; anvaya, cases in which one is present, the other 

also is present, e.g. wherever there is 

smoke, there is fire. Secondly, we see that there is uniform 

reement in absence (vyatireka) between them, c.g. wherever 

ee — here is no fire, th-re is no smoke. These 

93. vyetirekm two steps taken together correspond very 

well to Mill's Joint Method of Agreement in presence and in 

absence. Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary instance in 

( i which one of them is present without the 

c) vyabhicárágraha, 


other (vyabhicaragraha). From this we 
anay conclude that there must = a natural relation of invariable 
concomitance between the two things. 


Still we cannot be sure if the relation in question is uncon- 
ditional or {ree from upadhis, which a real vyapti must ve. 
Hence the Ixurth step of the induotive method is elimination of 

upüdhis or conditions on which the relation 

(di up&dbinirása, may possibly be dependent (upüdhinirüsa). 
I put on the switch and there is light; if 

I do not, there is no light, From this if anybody concludes 
that there is a vyüpti or invariable relation between switching 
on and lighting the room, then he would commit the mistake of 
ignoring the up&dhi or condition, viz. the electric current, in the 
present» of which alone there can be light. This upüdhi, viz. 
electric current, must be present when there is light, but it 
may not be present wherever there is switching on., So an 
upàdhi i+ defined as a term which is co-extensive with the 
major (<adhyasamavyapta) but not with the middle term of an 
inference (avyaptasddhana). ‘Taking the stock example, when 
one infers the existence of smoke from fire, one relies on the 
conditional relation of fire to smoke, since fire is attended with 
smoke on the condition of its being fire from "''wet fuel.'"* It 
will be seen here that the condition ''wet fuel" is always 
related to the major term "''smoky,'' but not so related to the 
middie term ‘‘fire,’’ as there are cases of fire without ‘wet 
fuel." Hence to eliminate the suspected conditions of an 


1 The inference is like this : “Whatever is fiery is smoky; X is fiery; 
therefore, X is smoky." Here the conclusion is contradicted by the red-hot 
iron ball, lightning, etc. The reason is that the relation of the — “fiery” 
to the major ‘‘smoky"" is conditional on its being fiery from *'wet fuel.’ 
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invariable relation between two things we must make repeated 
observation (bhiyodargana) of their agreement in presence and 
in absence under varying circumstances. Ifin the course ol 
this process we see that there is no material circumstance 
which is present or absent just when the major term is present 
or absent, we are to understand that its concomitance with the 
middle term is unconditional. In this way we can exclude all 
the suspected conditions of a reiation of invariable concomi- 
tance belwern the middie and the major term and say that it is 
a relation of vy&pti or invariable and unconditional concomi- 
tance. 


But there is still room for a sceptical doubt about the vyapti 
or universal proposition thus arrived at. It may be urged by a 
sceptic ke Hume or the Cirvaka that so far as our past and 
present experience is concerned, there is no exception to the 
unilorm: relution of concomitance between smoke and fire. But 
there is no knowing whether this relation holds good in distant 
regions, like the pianets, or will hold good in the remote future. 
To end this scept:cal doubt, the Naiyayikas try next to fortify 


(e) tark the induction be. tarka. ‘The proposition 
e) tarka, ‘fall smoky objects are fiery” may be 
indirectly proved by a turka like this: If this proposition is 


false, then its contradictory, ''some smoky objects are not 
fiery," must be true. ‘this means tbat there may be smoke 
without fire. But this supposition is contradicted by the law of 
universal causation, for to say that there may be smoke without 
fire is just to say tbat there may be an effect without a cause (since 
fire is the only known cause of smoke). If any one has the obsti- 
nacy to say that scmetimes there muy be effects without causes, 
he must be silenced by refererce to the practical contradictions 
(vyaghats) involved in bis position. Ti there can be an effect 
without a cause, why seek tor fire to smoke your cigar or to 
cook your food ? ‘This process of indirect proof in the Nyüya 
may be said to correspond rougbly to tbe method of reductio ad 
absurdum in Western logic. 


Although the Naiyüyikas take great pains to establish 
vyüpti ora universal proposition on the 

if) sámányalaksan? ground of the observation cf particular 
— suai ym facts, rtill they feel that a generalisation 
from particulars as mere particulars canuot give us that certainty 
which we claim when we lay down a general proposition like ‘‘all 
men are mortal.’’ ‘The preposition ‘‘ull crows are black'' is not 
so Certain as the proposition '*all men are mortal.” We find it 
less difficult to think of a crow which is not black, than to think 
of a man who is not mortal. Just as a cuckoo may be black or 
grey und spotted, so crows may be black or dark, grey or brown. 
We cannot, however, seriously and honestly think of ourselves 
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as immortal, and regulate our practical activities accordingly. 


Why this difference in the sense of security or certainty ? The 
answer that naturally suggests itself, and that not unreasonably, 
is that while there is nothing in the nature of a crow to prevent 
1t from being grey or brown, there seems to be something in the 


nature of man that makes him mortal. We say that all crows 
are black, not because they cannot be otherwise, but because 


they happen to be so, as far as we have seen. On the other 
hand, we say that all men are mortal because they are men, i.e. 
because they possess so'ne essential nature, manhood, which is 
related to mortality. This becomes clear when we say that 
"A, D, C are mortal, not because they are A, B, C but because 
they are men." It follows from this that an induc- 
tive. generalisation must ba ultimately based on the 


knowledge of the essential nature of things, i.e. the class-essence 


or the universal in them. Hence it is that the eiyayikas 
finally establish an induction by sümünyalaksana perception.’ 
They hold that a universal proposition like ‘‘all- men are 
mortal,'' or ‘fall smoky objects are fiery,” must be due to the 
perception of the universal **manhood'' as related to ‘‘morta- 
lity,'' or that of ''smokeness'' as related to ''freness.'' It is 
'"manhood'' as 













we can say that al anh 
is to perceive all men so far as they are man-as-such, and not 


this or that man. So we may say that the essence of induction 





is not an inference of the form ‘‘some men are mortal; therefore, 


all men are mortal.'" This is not a iogically valid inference, 
because there is an obvious illicit distribution of the subject 
term men. On the other hand, induction is a process of general- 
isation from the particulars of exp»rience through the knowledge 


of the class-essences or universals underlying such particulars.* 


(iv) The Classification of Inference 


As we have seen before, inference is, in Indian logic, a 
combined  deductive-inductive reasoning consisting of at 
least three categorical propositions. All inferences are thus 
pure syliogisms of the categorical type which are at, orce 
formally valid and materially true. Hence we have not 


1 Wide Muktacali, p. 280; Tattvacintàmani, ii, pp. 153-54. 

1 Fora somewhat similar theory of induction the reader may be referred 
-to R. M. Eaton, General Lagic, Part IV. Vide The Nyáya Theory of Know- 
ledge, Chaps. X. XII, for a fuiler account. ; A 
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bere a classification of inferences into deductive and 
inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic and non- 
syllogistic, pure and mixed types. The Naiyàyikas give us 
three different classifications of inferences which we shall 
now consider. | | 

According to the first classification, inference is of two 


, kinds, namely, syartha and _ parartha. 
Inference is svirtha ; | = z 
or parartha according This is a ps chological classification 
Morem 92 which hasin view the use or purpose 
which an inference serves. An in- 
ference may be intended either for the acquisition of some 
knowledge on our part or for the demonstration of a known 
truth to other persons. In the first case we have svarthanu- 
mana or inference for oneself. In the second, we have 
pararthanumina or inference meant for others. The first 
is illustrated by a man who first perceives a mass of smoke in 
the hill, then remembers that there 1s a universal relation 
between smoke and fire, and finally infers that there is fire 
in the bill. On the other hand, an inference is parartha 
when in making it a man alms at proving or demonstrating 
the truth of the conclusion to other men. This is illustrated 
when a man, having inferred or known the existence of fire 
ina hill, tries to convince another man who doubts or 
questions the truth of his knowledge, and argues like this: 
“The hill must be fiery; because it smokes; and whatever 
is smoky is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; so also the hill is smoky ; 
therefore, it is fiery.'' * | 
According to another classification, we have three kinds 
iuc — * * of inferences, namely, pürvavat, sesavat 
it passes [rom cause to and samaànyatodrsta.?* This classification 
—— or from effect to ‘has reference to the nature of the vyapti 
or universal relation between the middle and major 


Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 46-49. 
3 Vide Nyüga-süt. and Bhdagya, 1.1.5, $ 
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si 
terms. While pürvavat and édesavat inferences are based 
on causal uniformity, the last is based on non-causal 
uniformity. A cause is defined as the invariable and 
unconditional antecedent of an effect. Conversely, an effect 
is the invariable and unconditional consequent of a cause." 
Accordingly, a pürvavat inference is that in which we 
infer the unperceived effect from a perceived cause, e.g. 
the inference of future rain from the appearance of dark 
heavy clouds in the sky. A éesavat inference is that in 
which we infer the unperceived cause from a perceived 
effect, e.g. the inference of past rain from the swift muddy 
current of the river. In these two kinds of inference, the 
vyüpti or universal relation between the middle and the 
major term is a uniform relation of causality between them. 
They are thus dependent on what is known as “ scientific 
induction." In sàmünyatodrsta inference, however, the 
vyüpti or universal relation between the middie and the 
NEC C T. abalor term does not depend on a causal 
Fa annor idu uniformity. ‘The middle term is related 
——— — p% tothe major neither as a cause nor as an 
tween objects of'ex- effect. We infer the one from the other 
perience. , 
not because we know them to be causally 
connected, but because they are uniformly related in our 
experience. This is illustrated when, on seeing the 
different positions of the moon at long intervals, we infer 
that it moves, although the motion might not have been 
perceived by us. In the case of other things, whenever 
we perceive change of position, we perceive motion also. 
From this we infer motion in the moon, although the 
movement of the planet is not perceived. Similarly, we 
may infer the cloven hoof of an unknown animal simply 
by seeing its horns. ‘These inferences depend not on a 
causal connection, but on certain observed points of general 


! Vide Tarkabhügà, p. 2; Tarkasangraha and Tattva-dipikd, pp. 35-26. 
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similarity between different objects of experience. -Bamanya- 
todrsta inference is thus similar to analogical argument. 


A third classification gives us the three kinds of kevalanvayi, 
kevalavyatireki and anvayavyatireki infer- 


Inference is called ences.” his classification is more logical 
kevalanvayi when jnasmucli as it is based on the nature of the 
Pisas uei e Spera induction by which we get the knowledge 
positively related to Ot Vyapti, on which inferences depend. An 
the major term. inference is called kevalanvayi when it is 

based on a middle term which is only 
positively related to the major term. Hence the knowledge 


of vyapti belween the middie and the major term is arrived at 
only through the method of agreement in presence (anvuya), 
since. there is no negative instance of their agreement in 
absence. ‘This is illustrated by the following inference: Y^ s 


Ali knowable objects are nameable ; 
The pot is a knowable object ; 
Therefore the pot is nameable. 


In this inference the major premise is a universal affirmative 
proposition in which the predicate ‘“‘nameable’”’ is affirmed of 
all knowable objects. It is not really possible for us to deny 
the predicate with regard to the subjeet and say that here is a 
knowable object which is not nameable, because we have at 
least to speak of it as ‘‘ unnarneable.'" The minor premise and 
the conclusion of this inference are also universal affirmative 
propositions and cannot be otherwise. Hence, in iis logical 
form, this inference is a syllogism of the first mood of the first 
figure, technically called Barbara. 


A kevalavyatireki inference is that in which the middle 

|» term is only negatively related to the major 
E Mesi n i san term. t depends on a vyapti etween 
* Was — få- the absence of the major term and that of 
lated to the major. the middle term. Accordingly, the know- 
ledge of vyapti is here arrived at only 

through the method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since 


there is no positive instamce of agreement in presence between 


1 According to another interpretation, pürvavat inference is that which 


is based on previous experience of the concomitance between two things and 
` Ëegavat is pariéega or inference by elimination, e.g. sound is a quality, because 
it cannot be a substance or an activity or acything else. 

3 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 51-52, Bhügaápariccheda and Muktdoali, 
pp. 142-43. 
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the middle and the major term exvepting the minor term. ‘Lhis 
is illustrated thus by the Naiyüyikas: 


What is not different-from-other-elements has no smell ; 
The earth has smeil ; 


Therefore the earth is different-from-other-elements.' 


In this inferenct the major premise is a universal negative 
proposition in which the predicate or the middle term ‘* smell ” 
is denied of the subject or the negative of the major term 
**different-from-other-elements.'' It is not possible fer us to 
affirm the predicate “‘smell’’ of any other subject excepting 
the earth which is the minor term of the inference. Hence 
the only way in which we can relate the middie to the major 
is the negative way of saying that '' what is not different from 
the other elements has no smeil." Hence the major premise 
is a universal negutive proposition arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence between the major and the 
midd!e term. The minor premise is an affirmative proposition, 
But although one of the premises is negative, the conclusion is 
affirmative, which is against the general canons of the syllogism 
in Formal Logic. Hence we are to say that this inference 18 
not any of the valid moods of syllogism recognized by Formal 
Logie, nor shouid we forcibly convert the conc'usion into a 
negative proposition. But the validity of such an inference has 


been admitted by Bradley as a special case of negative 
reasoning.” 


An inference is called anvayavyatireki when its middle tern ia 


both positively and negatively related to the 
It is anvayavyatireki major term, n it there is a vyüpti or unl- 
when the middle term “Yérsal relation between the middle and the 


— — major term in respect of both their presence 
the major term. and absence. So the knowledge of the 
vyüpti or the universal proposition 18 based 
on the Joint Method of agreement in presence (anvaya) and in 
absence (vyatireka). The universal proposition is affirmative 
when it is the result of the observation of positive instances of 
agreement in presence, and negative when based on the obser- 
yation of negative instances of agreement in absence, between 
the middle and the major term. The difference oetween the 
universal affirmative and negative propositions (anvaya and 
vyatireka vyapti) is that the subject of the affirmative proposition 
1 Another example of such inference would be: The sun is different 
from other planets, since it is statiouary, and what is not different from the 
other planets is not stationary. 
2 Cj. Bradley, Principies of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 274-83. 
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becomes predicate and the sontradictary-of the predicate becomes 
subject ia the corresponding negative proposition. ence 


anvayavyatireki inference may be based on both universal afr- 
mative and universal negative propositions. It is illustrated in 
the following pair of inferences: 


(i) All smoky objects are fiery ; 
The hill is smoky; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 

(2) No non-fiery object is smoky ; 
The hill is smoky ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


(v) The Fallacies of Inference ' Thess ed exs 


The fallacies of inference (hetvābhāsa) in Indian logic 
Fallacies * Indien Se all material fallacies. So far as the 
logic are all material logical form of inference is concerned, it 
fallacies. . = 
is the same for all inferences. ‘There 
is, sirictly speaking, no fallacious form of inference in logic, 
since all inferences inust be put in one or other of tbe valid 
forms. Hence if there is any fallacy of inference, that 
must be due to the material conditions on which the truth 
of the ccnstituent premises depends. It may be observed 
here that in the Aristotelian classification of fallacies into 
thoss in dictione and those extra dictionem there is no 
mention of the formal fallacies of inference like the undistri- 
' buted middle, the illicit process of the major or minor term, 
and so forth. The reason for this, as Eaton ? rightly points 
out, is that *'* to one trained in the arts of syllogistic reason- 
ing, they are not sufficiently persuasive to find a place even 
among sham arguments." As for Aristotle’s fallacies in 
dictione, t.e., those that occur through the ambiguous use 
of words, they are all included by the Naiyayika among the 
fallacies of chala jati and nigrahasthana with their numerous 
subdivisions, 


! Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 54-60. 
3 Genera! Logic, p. 334. 
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In Indian Logic, a materi 
heteabhdsa, a word which literally means a hetu or reason 


which appears as, but really is not, a valid reason The 
mmm gu . . z 
material fallacies being ultimately due to such fallacious 


reasons, the Naiyāyikas consider all these as being cases of 


betvābha. According to tbe Naiyāyikas 
There are five kinds 4}, ah oe . ài : AA de 
of material fallacies. ere are five kinds of material fallacies. 


These are (1)  Savyabhicara, (2) 
Viruddba, (3) Satpratipaksa, (4) Asiddha, (5) Bàdhita.' 


The first kind of fallacy is called savyabhicüra or the irregular 
middle, _ To illustrate: — eee Or ee alan 


The first is called All bipeds are rational; 
savysbbicüra or the Swans are bipeds ; 
irregular middle, lherefore swans are rational. 


The conclusion of this inference is false. But why ? Because 
the middle term ‘ biped’ ip not uniformly selated_to the major 
‘rational.’ It is related to oth rational and non-rationa 
creatures. Such a middle term is called savyabhicara or the 
irregular middle. 

The savyabhicara hetu or the irregular middle is found to 
lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite conclu- 
sions. ‘This „fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle term 
violates the general rule offinference, namely, that it must be 
universally related to the major term, or that the major term 
must be present in all cases in which the middle is present. 
The savysbhicàra middle, however, is not uniformly concomitant 
with the major term. It is related to both the existence and 
the non-existence of the major term, and is, therefore, also 
called anaiküntika or an inconstant concomitant of the major 
term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer both the 
existence and the non-existence of the major term. To take 
another illustration : | r 


All knowable objects are fiery ; 
The hill is knowable ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


Here the middle ‘ knowable ' is indifferently related to both 
fiery objects like the kitcben, and fireless objects like the 


1 Vide The Nyāya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. XIV, for a detailed 
account of tbe fallacies. | 
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Jake. All knowables being thus not fiery, we cannot argue that 
a hil is fiery because it is knowable. Rather, it is as much 
true to say that, for the same reason, the hill is fireless. 

» The second kind of fallacy is called viruddba or the contra- 


dictory middle. Take thisinlerence: "" Air 
The second is virud- 18 heavy, because it is empty." In this 
-dha or the contradic- inference the middle term ‘empty ' is con- 


tory middle. — tradictory because it disproves the heavi- 
, mess of air. ‘Thus the viruddha or the 


contradictory middle 1s one which disproves _the-very proposition 
which it is meant to prove. ‘his happens when the ostensible 
middle term, instead of proving the existence of the major, in 
the minor, which is intended by it, proves its non-existence 
therein. "Thus to take the Naiyüyikas' illustration, if one argues, 
' Sound is eternal, because it is caused," we have a fallacy of 
the virudda or contradictory middle. 'l'lhe middle term, * caused " 
does not prove the eternality of sound, but its non-eternality, 
because whatever is caused is non-eternal. ‘The distinction 
between the savyabhicüra and the viruddha is that while the 


ormer on ails to prove the conclusion, the latter disproves 
it or proves the contradictory proposition. 


The third kind of fallacy is called satpratipaksa or the infer- 


The third is satprati- 
-pakga or the inferen- 
tially contradicted 
middle. 





existence of the major term of the first 
inlerence. ‘Thus the inference ‘‘ sound is eternal, because it is 
audible ’’ is validly contradicted by another inferente like this: 
' sound is non-eternal, because it is produced like a pot.” 
Here the non-existence of eternality (which is the major term 
-of the first inference) is proved by the second inference with its 
middle term * produced ' as against the first inference with its 


middle *audible.' 'The distinction between the viruddha and 


F: s that, while in the former the middle ttsel/ 
)roves the contradictory of its conclusion, in the latter the con- 
sion of one muddle proved By 

cc 
The fourth kind of fallacy is called asiddha or sadhyasarma, 
“Eh i.e., the unproved middle. ‘The sadhya- 
The fourth is asiddba sama middle is one which is not yet pro- 


— unpfored! mid: ved, but requires to be proved . like Tre 
sidbya or the major term. This means 


that the sadhyasama middle is not a proved or an established 
fact, but an asiddha or unproved assumption, The fallacy of 
the asiddha ~6ccurs when the middle term is wrongly assumed 


"jn any of the premises, and so cannot be taken to prove the 


»ratinak 
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truth of the conclusion. Thus when one argues, ‘‘the sky-lotus ^ 
is fragrant because it has lotusness in it like a natural lotus,” 
the middle has no locus standi, since the sky-lotus is non- 
existent, snd is, therefore asiddha or a merely assumed but not 
proved fact. Er 
The last kind of fallacy is called badhi -inferen- 


badhita or the non-inferen 
' tially contradicted middle. It is the osten- 
sere alice x — Sible middle term of an inference, the non- 
inferentially contra-  9*i5tence of whose major is ascertained by 
dicted middle. means of some other pramüna or source of 

knowledge. This 1s illustrated by the 
argument:  ''Fire is cold, because it is a substance.” Here 
‘coldness’ is the sidhya or major term, and ‘substance’ is the 
middie term. Now the non-existence of coldness, nay more, 
the existence of hotness is perceived in fire by ovr gense of 
touch. So we are to reject the middle ‘substance’ as a con- 
tradicted middle. ‘The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained 
before, is different from this fallacy — bu Ia. because in the 
former one inference 18 contradicted by efother inference, ther inferen while 
im the latter an inference is contradicted by perception or some 
other non-injerential source ot knowledge: nother exarmmple 
of büdhita would be: Sugar is sour, because it produces 
acidity. 


* 


4. Upamdna or Comparison 


U pamina is the third source of valid knowledge accept- 

j ed by the Nyāya. It is the source of 
— our knowledge of the relation between 
tbroogb » given des- 4 name and things so named or between 
eription. - - LENS t. 
a word and its denotation (sanjnüsafnjmi- 

sambandha). We have such knowledge when we are told 
by some authoritative person that a word denotes a class 
of objects of a certain description and then, on the basis 
of the given description, apply the word to some object or 
objects which fit in with tbat description, although we 
might not have seen them before. For example, a man, 
who does not know wbat a gavaya' or wild cow is, may be 
told by a forester that it is an animal like the cow. If 


1 In some parts of India, the ' gavaya ' is more commonly known ss 


*nilgai.' 


" 
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subsequently he happens to meet with such an animal in 
the forest and knows or recognizes it as a gavaya, then his 
knowledge will be due to upamàna or comparison.’ A boy, 
who does not know what a jackdaw is, may be told by you 
that it is like a crow, but of bigger size and glazy black 
colour. When next he sees a jeckdaw and says, ‘ this 
must be a jackdaw,’ we know that he has learnt the deno- 
tation of the word. To take another example from Dr. 
L. S. Stebbing,’ suppose you do not know what *“ saxo- 
phone '" means. You may be told by a musician: "LA 
saxophone is a musical instrument something like @ 
U-shaped trumpet.’’ If, on subsequently seeing a saxo- 
phone, you are able to give its name, ıl will be clear that 
you understand what ‘‘ saxophone ’’ means. Now, upa- 
māna is just this way of knowing the denotation of words, 
or the relation between names a, j 

them. The grounds of our knowledge in upamana are @ 
given description of the objects to be known and a percep- 
tion of their similarity, etc. to the familiar objects mention- 
ed in the description. A man recognizes a gavaya as such 
just when he perceives its similarity to the cow and remem- 
bers the description, the gavaya is an animal resembiing 


the cow.’” - 


That upamüna or comparison, as explained by the Naiyüyi- 
kas, is a distinet source of valid knowledge, 
Otber systems on the has net been recognized in the other 


nature cf upamdana. systems of Indian philosopby. ‘The 
-  GCürvükas* contend that upamana is nota 
pramina st all, since it cannet give us any tru vledge 


about the denotation of words as maintained by the  Naiyüyikas. 


‘lhe Buddhist logicinns recognize upamana as a form of valid 
knowledge, but they reduce it to perception and testimony, so 


Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 62-63, 

Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 13. 

Vide Nydya bhásya, 1.1.6; Nyàgyamafijaris, pp. 141-42. 
Vide Nydya sit. and Bhágyo, 2.1.42. 
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that we do not require a separate source of k ine ds 
upamana.' So also, the Vaig pare SP ia of knowledge like 


| o Sankhya* syste 
explain upamaoa as u form of inference, and thueibre. neither 
-: distinct type of knowledge nor an independent way of knowing. 
wes ainas — upamana to pratyabhijfia or recognition. 
e recognizing upamüna as a separate £ f knowled 
the Mimáürmsakas* and the V un^ TEE Hi different 


i ntins* explain it in a different 
way which Will be considered under the Mimamsa." 


5. Sabda or Testimony 
(t) The Nature and Classification of Sabda 


Sabda is the last pramana accepted by the Nyàya. 
Literaliy $abda means verbal knowledge. 


Sabda consists, in : : : 
understanding the It is the knowiedg ;ts derived 
meaning of tbe stare- from words or sentences. All verbal 
ment of a trustworthy z : 
person. knowledge, however, is not valid. 


| Hence Sabda, asa pramina, is defined 
in the Nyàya as vaiid verbal testimony. It consists in the 
assertion of a trustworthy person." A verbal statement is 
valid when it comes from a person who knows the truth and 
speaks the truth about anything for the guidance of other 
persons.” But it is a matter of common observation that 
a sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient to give 
us any knowledge of things. Nor again does the mere 
perception of the words of a sentence lead to any knowledge 
about objects. Itis only when one perceives the words 
and understands their meanings that he acquires any know- 


Vide Nyügavárttika, 1.1.6. 
Vide Tarkasangraha and Diptka, p. 63. 
Tattcakaumudi, 5. 
Prameyakamalamürtanda, Ch. DT. 
Süstradipiká, pp. 74-76. 
Vedanta-Paribhasa. Ch. III. | 
Vide The Nyéya Theory of Knowledge, Ch, XVI, for a critical discussion 
of upamána as a distinct source of knowledge. 
5" Nyüya-süt, 1.1.7. 
9? Tdarkikaraksa, pp, 94-95. 
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ledge from a verbal statement. Hence while the validity 
of verbal knowledge depends on its being based on the 


statement of a trustworthy persdh, its possibility depends 
on the understanding of the meaning of that statement. 
Hence Sabda or testimony, as a source of valid knowledge, 
consists in understanding the meaning of the statement of 
a trustworthy person.' 
There are two ways of classifying Sabda or verba! know- 
ledge. According to the one, there are 
There are two ways two kinds of éabda, namely, that relating 
of classifying sabda, 
which give na (a) io perceptible objects (drstartha), and 
érstártha and adrst- 
Atha s that relating to imperceptible o jects 
(adrstartha).* Under the first head we 
are to include the trustworthy assertions of ordinary 
persons, the saints and the scriptures in_so far as they 
bear on the perceptible objects of the world, e.g. the 
evidence given by witnesses in law courts, the statements 
of a reliable farmer about plants, the scriptural injunctions 
to perform certain rites to bring about rain-fall, ete. The 
second will include all the trustworthy assertions of ordinary 
persons, saints, prophets and the scripturés in so far as 
they bear on supersensible realities, | e.g. the scientists” 
assertions about atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, etc., the 
prophets’ instructions about virtue and vice, the. scriptural 
texts on God, freedom and immortality. | 
According to another classification, there are two kinds 
. of testimony, the scriptural (vaidika) 
Mike dabde. and vai- and the secular (laukika).* In vaidika 
testimony we have the words of God. 
Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus perfect and infallible 
by its very nature. But laukika or secular testimony is 


1 Tarkasangraha, p. 73: Bhásápariccheda and Muktávali, 81. 
2 Nyàüya-su*. and Bhāşya, 1. 1 8. 
3 Tarkasangraha, p. 73; Tarkabhaàsa. p. 14. 
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not all valid. It is the testimony of human beings and 
may, therefore, be true or false. Of laukika testimony, only 
that which proceeds from trustworthy persons is valid, but 
not the rest. It will be observed here that the first classi- 
fication of testimony ($abda) has | L 


‘of the objects of knowledge, the second to the nature of 
the source of knowledge. But the two classifications; 
given by different Naiyayikas, agree in implying that 
testimony must always be personal, i.e. based on the words 
of some trustworthy person, human or divine. In respect 
of their truth, however, there is no dilTerence amoug the 
trustworthy statements of an ordinary person, a saint, a 
prophet, and the scriptures as revealed by God." 


(ii) The Logical Structure of a Sentence 


Sabda or testimony, we have seen, gives us knowledge 
about certain things through the understanding of th» meaning 
of sentences, either spoken or written by some authoritative 
person. Hence the question is: What is a sentence and how 

i does it become intelligible? A sentence, 

A sentence is a group we are told, is a group cf words (pada) 
of words arranged ina — arranged in a certain way. A word, again, 
— ictal fi is a group of letters arranged in a fixed 
order.- The essential nature of a word lies 

in its meaning. A word is that which has a fixed relution 


to some object, so as to recall it whenever it is heard or 
read, i.e. it means an object. So we may say that words 
are significant symbols. This_capacity of words to meen it. is 
respective objects is called their sakt: or tency, and it is 


Sal e due the will of God’. That a word ha- a fixed 


and an unalterable r i to certain things only, or that this 
word always means this object and not others, ıs ultimately 
due to the Supreme Being wh d and reason 
of all the order and Uniformity that we find in the world. 






i For a critical discussion of éabda as an independent source of knowledge, 
vide The Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, pp. 351-89. 

2 Tarkasatgraha, pp. 63-64. 

3 Ibid., p. 64. 
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A sentence (vàkya) is a combination of words having & 

| certain meaning. Any ccmbination of 

The fcur conditions words, however, does not mske a siguificant 

—— intelligible ser- č Sentence. ‘The construction of an intelli- 
PUE gible sentence must conform to four 
conditions, These sre ükànksà, yogyatü, sannidhi and tatparya.’ 


By akatksa or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
; words of a sentence by — they. expect 
(ay Akü£Zke& or the or imply one another. Generally speokipg, 


o 
mius] ned of the word cannot Dy iiseif convey a complete 


fa e DE Cic meaning. It must be brought into relation 


plete sence. with other words in order to express a 
full judgment. When one bears tbe word 
‘bring,’ he at once asks: 'what?' The verb ' bring’ has a need 
for some other words denoting some object or cbjects, e.g. “the 
jar.’ Akinksà is this mutual need that the words of a sentence 
ave fcr cne another in crder to express a complete sense. 
ie second cenditicn of the combination cf words in & 
sentence is their yogyatà or mutual finess. 
(b) Yegyet& or the Jt consists in the absence of centradiction 
"adds biness cf the i the relation of objects denoted by a 
sentence. When the meaning of a sentence 
is not ccntrsdicted, there is ycgyatü or fitness between its 
Constituent words. The sentence ‘ moisten with fire ' is faulty 
of unfitness, because there is a contradiction between ' fire * 
and ‘moistening.’ 
Sannidhi or asatti_is the third condition of verbal knowledge. 
It consists in the juxtaposition or proximity ` 
RS e e i —* between the different words of a sentence, 
If there is to be an intelligibie ecntence, 
P ELM then its ecnstituent words n ust be conti- 
nucus with one anotber in time or space. Spcken words 
cannot make n sentence when separated by long intervals of 
time. Similarly, written words connot construct a sentence 
when they are separated by long intervals of space. Thus the 
words ' bring—a—cow ' will not make a sentence when uttered 
on three days or written on three pages, even though they 
possess the first two marks of akinks& or expectancy and 
yogyntà or fitness. | 
‘Tatparya ition of verbal knowledge stands for the 
mesning intended to be eyed b 
(d) Táütparya or the sentence. A word ma mean different 
meaning ontended to {lings in different Sales. Whether it 
— by è means this or that thing in a perticular 
i case dı pends on the intenticn of tbe person 
who uses the word. To understand the meaning of a sentence, 










1 Tarkasangraha, p. 72; Bhágapariccheda, p. 82. 
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therefore, we must consider the intention of the writer or the 
-speaker who uses it. Thus when a man is asked to bring a 
‘bat,’ he is at a loss to understand whether he is told to 
bring a particular kind of animal or à wooden implement, for 
the word means both. This can be ascertained only if we 
know the intention of the speaker. Hence the understunding 
of 4 sentence depends on the understanding of its tütparya 
“Or stan ded meaning. Inthe case of ordinary sentences used 
by human beings, we can ascertain their tatparya from the 
context (prakarana) in which they are used. For the under- 
standing of the Vedic texts we are to take the help of the 
logical rules of interpretation systematized by the Mimürnsà. 


III. THE NYAYA THEORY OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD’ 


So far we have considered the Nyaya doctrine of 
Saale ae i VPN ER pramana or the methods of knowledge. 
of obieets of know- Now we come to the second topic of 
^U prameya or the objects of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyayikas, the objects of knowledge are 
«the selfathe bodysthe senses and their objects, knowledge, 
,mind (manas),pravrtti or activity,*dosa or the mental im- 
- perfectionsy pretyabhava or rebirth,* pbala or the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, duhkha or suffering,sapavarga or 
absolute freedom from all sufferings. There are also such 
objects asrdravya or substance,guna or qualityy karma or 
motion, gamanya or the universal,«yisesa or particularity, 
samavaya or the relation of inherence, and abhava or 
non-existence. 
All of these prameyas or knowables are not to be found 
in the physical world, because it includes 
bekar pd pee only those objects that are either physi- 
and &káéa constitute oa] (bhüta) or somehow belong to the 
the physical world. | > | 
world of physical nature. Thus the 
self, its attribute of knowledge and manas are not at all 
physical. Time and space are two substances which 


! Wide Nydya-sut. and Bhagya, 1. 1. 9.22, 
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although different from the physical substances, yet somehow 
belong to the physical world. Akāśa is a physical substance - 
which is not a productive cause of anything. The physical 
world is constituted by the four physical substances of 
earth, water, fire and air. The ultimate constituents of 
these four substances are the eternal and unchanging 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air. Akasa or ether, kala 
or time, and dik or space are eternal and infinite substances, 
each being one single whole. Thus the physical world is 
the product of the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire 
and air. It contains all the composite products of these 
atoms, and their qualities and relations, including organic 
bodies, the senses, and the sensible qualities of things. To- 
it belong also the physical substance of akaéa or ether, and 
the non-pbysical substances of kala or time and dik or space 
with all their various relations and apparent modifications. 
The Nyàya theory of the physical world, in respect of these 
and other connected subjects, is the same as that of the 
Vaigesika. The Vaisesika theory, which is a more detailed 
account of the subject, is accepted by the Nyaya as 
samadnatantra or an allied.t£heory common to the Nyaya and 
the Vaigesika system. So we propose to take up this 
subject when we come to the Vaisesika philosophy. 


TV. TAE INDIVIDUAL SELF AND ITS LIBERATION 


Cis. ETE TEAM — a 

The Nyàya is a philosophy of life and seeks to guide 

individual selves in their search for truth 

zs dency Pag One and freedom. With regard to the in- 

pei adc att and dividual self (jivàtma) we have to con- 

sider first its mature and attributes. 

There are four main views of the self in Indian philosophy. 

According to the Carvakas, the self is the living body with 

the attribute of consciousness. This is the materialistic 
nOD Kov go ug ID e — — 
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conception of the self. The Bauddhas reduce the self to a 
stream of thought or a series of cognitions. Like some 
empiricists and sensationists, they admit only the empirical 
self. The Advaita Vedanta takes the self as one, unchan g- 
ing and self-shining consciousness (svaprakasa caitanya) 
which is neither a subject nor an object, neither the ‘I’ nor 
the‘me.’ The Visistadvaita Vedanta, however, holds that 
the self is not pure consciousness as such but a conscious 
subject called the ego or the ‘I’ (jnata ahamartha e vatma). 
Both these views of the self may be called idealistic in a 
broad sense. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesik e realistic view of the self. 
Recent According to them, the self is a unique 
ei m eie oki. substance, to which all céznitions, feel- 
—— eee ings aud cona io as its attri- 
butes. Desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition are all qualities of the soul. , These cannot belong 
to the physical substances, since they are not physical 
qualities perceived by the external senses. Hence we must 
admit that they are the peculiar properties of some substance 
other than and different from all physicai substances. 
>There are different selves in different bodies, because their ~ 
experiences do not overlap but are kept distinct.».'The self 
is indestructible and eternal.4 It is infinite or “ubiquitous 
(vibhuj, since it is not limited by time and space.’ 
The body or the senses cannot be the self because 
| consciousness cannot be the attribute of 
P tenue boty, nae: the material body or tbe senses. The 
manas and tie stream body is, by itself, unconscious and un- 
V RV SEE intelligent. The senses ‘cannot explain 
functions like imagination, memory, ideation, etc., which 
are independent of the external senses. Tbe manas too 

















| Nydya-bhdgya, 1. 1 10; Padürthadharmasangraha, pp. 39. f; Tarka- 
bhàágà, pp..18-19. 
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cannot take the piace of the self. If the manas be, as the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold, an atomic and, therefore, imper- 
ceptible substance, the qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., 
which sbould belong to the manas, must be equally imper- 
ceptible. But pleasure and pain are experienced or 
perceived by us. Nor can the self be identified with the 
series of cognitions as in Bauddha philosophy, for then 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere series 
of cognitions can,*Jike a bead of the rosary, know what has 
„preceded it cr what will succeed it. The Advaita Vedàntin's 
idea of the self as eternal, seif-shining consciousness is no 
more acceptable to the Naiyüyika than that of the Buddhists. 
There is no such thing as pure consciousness unrelated to 
some subject and object. Consciousness cannot subsist with- 
out a certain locus. Hence the self is not consciousness as 
such, but a substance haying consciousness as its attribute. 
The self is not mere consciousness or knowledge, but a 
knower, an ego or the ‘I’ (ahankarasraya), and also an 
enjoyer (bhokta).' [ 
Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the self 
— 4,5. B5 an attribute, yet it is not an essential 
an essential att/jbute and inseparable attribute of it. All 
of the soul substance. tps : : : 
| cognitions or conscious states arise in the 
self when it is related to the manas, and the manas is 
related to the senses, and senses come in contact with the 
external objects. Otherwise, there will be no consciousness 
in the self. In its disembodied condition, therefore, the self 
will have no knowledge or consciousness. Thus the attri- 
butes of cognition, feeling and conation—in a word, con- 
sclousness—is an accidental attribute of the self, the 
accident being its relation to the body.” 


! Bhásüpariccheda and Muktdvali, 48-50; Nydya-sat. and Bhágya, 
8. 1. 4 ff. 


2 Varttika, 2. 1. 22; Nyüyamanjari, p. 432, 
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How do we know that there is any self of the individual, 


which is distinct from his body, his senses 
NAA A ota Bry exis- and mind? Some old Naijüyikas! seem to 
| x think that there cannot be a percepticn or 
direct cognition of the self. According to them, the self is 
known either from the testimony of spiritual authorities or by 
inference from the functions of desire, aversion and volition, the 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and the phenomenon of knowledge 
in us. That we have desire, aversion, etc., nobody can doubt. 
But these cannot be explained unless we admit a permanent 
self. "To desire an object is to strive to obtain it as something 
pleasurable. But before we obtain it, we" cannot get any 
' pleasure out of it. So in desiring the object we only judge it to 
be similar to such objects às were found to be pleasurnble in the 
past. ‘This means that desire supposes some permanent self 
which had experienced pleasure in relation to certain objects. 
in the past and which considers a present object to be 
similar to any ot those past objects, and so strives to get posses- 
sion of it. Similarly, aversion and volition cannot be explained 
without a permanent self. The feelings of pleasure or pain also 
arise in an individual when he gets something considered to be 
the menns of attainmg a remembered pleasure, or gets into 
something wbich had previously led to a painful experience. So 
too knowledge as a process of reflective thinking requires a - 
permanent self which first desires to know something, then 
reflects on it and finally attains certain knowledge about it. Alb — 
these phenomena of desire, ete., cannot be explained either by 
the body or the senses or the mind as a series of cognitions or a 
stream of consciousness. Just asthe experience of one man 
cannot be remembered by another man, so the body or the 
senses which are really series of different shy siclogicéLatates and 
-and the mind or the empiricai self, which is admittedly 
"an aggregate of | different momentary psychical states and 


processes, cannot explain the phenomena of desire, aversion and 

-volition, pleasure, pain and cognition." po 
— "The later Naiyüyikas go a step further and maintain that the 

l self is directly known tbrough iniernal or : 

Direct experience of mental perception (manasapratyaksa). OPRAS 
the self in internal Gonrse, when its existence is denied or 
BRponp oon; P doubted by anyone, ee vu rt Mv 
inferred and proved in the way explained above. e menta 
perception of the selí may take either of two forms. It may be 


a perception in the form of pure seli-consciousness, which is due 





1 Vide Nyüya-bhügya, 1. 1. 9-10, 
3 Vide Bhāşya, 1. 1. 10. 
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to a contact between the mind and the pure self, and is expressed 
i the judgment ‘I am.’ According to some Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, the pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self | 
is perceived only through some such quality of it as cognition, 
feeling or willing, and so the perceptual judgment is in the 
form, ‘I am knowing,’ ‘I am happy,’ and so forth. We do not 
perceive the self as such, but as knowing or feeling or doing 
sometbing. Hence self-consciousness is à mental perception of 
tbe seif as present in some mode of consciousness, Whiie 
one's own self can be perceived, other selves in other bodies can 
only be inferred from their intelligent bodily actions, since these 
cannot be explained by the unintelligent body and require a 
conscious self for their performance.' 







The end of almost all the systems of Indian philosophy, 
a E is the attainment of mukti or liberation 
Liberation is freedom fap ine Sp om 2 
from all pain and for the individual self. This is especially 
moa true of the Nyāya system which 
proposes, at the very outset, to give us a knowledge of 
reality or realities for the realization of the highest good or 
the summum bonum of our life. The different systems, 
however, give us different descriptions of this consummate 
state of the soul's existence. For the Naiyayikas it is & 
state of negation, complete and absolute, of all pain and 
suffering. Apavarga or liberation is absolute freedom from 
pain. ‘This implies that it is a state in which the soul is 
released from all the bonds of its connection with the body 
and the senses. Solong as the soulis conjoined with a 
body, it is impossible for it to attain the state of utter 
freedom from pain. The body with the sense organs being 
there, we cannot possibly prevent their contact with 
undesirable and unpleasant objects, and so must submit to 


-. the inevitable experience of painful feelings. Hence in 


liberation, the soul must be free from the shackles of the 


= 


!^ Vide Tarkabhaga. p.6 ; Tarkakaumudi, p. 8; Bhàsüpariccheda and 


Muktacali, 49-50. 
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‘body and the senses. But: when thus severed from, the 
— * 
| body, the soul ceases to have not only 
n it the self ceases 


to have any experience, painful but also pleasurable experiences, 
painful or pleasurable, - : 
and exists as a pure nay More, it ceases to have any experi- 
Substance devoid of 


i " = " * - 
consciousness. ence or consciousness. So in liberation 


the self exists as a pure substance free 
from all connection with the body, neither suffering pain, 


nor enjoying pleasure, nor having consciousness even. Libe- 


ration is the negation of pain, not in the sense of a suspen- 


sion of it for a longer or shorter period of time, as in 4 
good sleep or a state of recovery from some disease or that 


“of relief from some bodily or mental affliction. It is absolute 
freedom from pain for all time to come. It is just that 


supreme condition of the soul which has been variously 
described in the scriptures as *freedom from fear' (abhayam), 
‘freedom from decay and change’ (ajaram), ‘freedom from 
death’ (amrtyupadam), and so forth." 


To attain liberation one must acquire a true knowledge 
of the self and all other objects of experience (tattva-jtiana). 
He must know the self as distinct from the body, the mind, 
the senses, etc. For this he should first listen to the 

| scriptural instructions about the self 


The way to attsin- (grayana). Then, he should firmly 


ment of liberation. 


establish the knowledge of the self by 


“means of reasoning (manana). Finally, he must meditate 


on the self in conformity with the principles of yoga 
(nididhyasana). These Lelp. him to realize the true nature 
‘of the self as distinct from the body and all other objects. 
With this realization, the "wrong knowledye (mithyà-jiiana) 
„that ‘I am the body and the mind" is destroyed, and one 
“ceases to be moved to action (pravrtti) by passions and 
impulses (dosa). When a man becomes thus free from 


` La a 


" T4 e a < C EAR P s , : 
. Y Vide Bhágya, 1.1.99. Cf. Praána Upanigad, 5. T. = 
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desires and impulses, he ceases to be affected by the effects 
of his present actions, done with r no desire for fruits. ‘His 
past karmas or deeds being ng exhausted. by producing their 
effects, the in individual has to- undergo no more bit birth in this 
world (janma). The cessation of birth means the end of his 
‘connection with the body and, consequently, of all pain and 


suffering (duhkha); and that is liberation." 











'N. Tue Nyaya THEOLOGY - 


In the Nyàgya-sütra of Gautama we find short but explicit 
references to God. Though in the Vaifesika-sitra there is 
no explicit mention of God by name, yet the commentators 
interpret some of the sütras as referring to God.*? 
But the later Nyàya-Vaisesika school gives us an elaborate 

theory of God and connects it with the 
— to God in : À 

Nyäya and Vaise- doctrine of liberation. According to 
pika s Egan these thinkers, the individual self can 
attain true knowledge | e of realities and, through it, the state 
of liberation only by the grace of God. \ Without God’s 
grace neither the true knowledge of the categories of philo- 
sophy nor the highest end of liberation is attainable by any 
individual being of the world. So the questions that arise 


are : What is God ? How do we know that God exists ? 
1. a Idea of God , 


God is the ultimate: causa of the dant oh thaintanance 

and destruction of the world. He does 

"rg i - — not create the world out of nothing, but 
destroy fosinw ne and out of eternal atomis, space, time, ether, 
minds (manas) and souls, The creation 

ofthe world means t the ordering of the - eternal entities, 


= 





1 Cf. Bhásya, 1.1, 2 ; Tarkssangrake and Dipikà, pp. 108 107. | 
3 Vide Nyüya-süt,, 4. 1, 19-21; Vaifegika-rüt., 4, 1, 17- 19, * ML 
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which are co-existent with God, into a moral world, in 
which individual selves enjoy and suffer according to the 
merit and demerit of their actions, and all physical objects 
serve as means to the moral and spirituai ends of our 
life. God is thus the creator of the world in the sense 
of being the first efficient cause of the world and not its 
material cause, i.e. a sort of demiurgus or a builder of the 
ordered universe. He is also the preserver of the world in 
so far as the world is kept in existence by the will of God. 
. So also He is the destroyer who lets loose the forces of * 
destruction when the exigencies of the moral world require 
it. Then, God is one, infinite and eternal, since the world 
of space and time, minds and souls does not limit Him, 
but is related to Him as a body to the self which resides in 
it. He is omnipotent, although He is guided in His 
activities by moral considerations of the merit and demerit 
of human actions. He is omniscient in so far as He 
possesses right knowledge of all things and events. He 
has eternal consciousness as à power of direct and steadfast 
cognition of all objects. Eternal consciousness is only an 
inseparable Attribute of God, not His very essence as 
. maintained in the Advaita Vertu. He possesses to the 
full all the six perfections (sadaisvaryya) and is majestic, 
almighty, all-glorious, infinitely beautiful, and possessed of 
infinite knowledge and perfect freedom from attachment.’ 
Just as God is the efficient cause of the world, so He 
. | is the directive cause of the actions of 
— alt liviog all living beings. No creature, not even 
— including gur- man, is absolutely free in his actions. 
He is relatively free, i.e. his actions 
are done by him under the direction and guidance of the 
Divine Being. Just as a wise and benevolent father 





“. | 1* Vide Saddaréana, Ch, I; Kusumdafijali, 5- 
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directs bis son to do certain things, according to his gifts, 
capacities and previous attainments, so God directs all 
living beings to do such actions and feel such natural 
consequences thereof as are consistent with their past 
conduct and character. While man is the efficient instru- 
mental cause of his actions, God is their efficient directive 
cause (prayojoka kartà). Thus God is the moral governor of 
the world of living beings inclüding ourselves, the impartial 
dispenser of the fruits of our actions Cero DOR IAN ; 

and the supreme arbiter of our joys and sorrows.’ | 


2. Proofs for the Existence of God 


Now the more important question which naturally arises 
here is this : What are the proofs for the existence of God ? 
‘The Nyàya-Vaisesikas have to their credit an array of proofs 
which include almost all the arguments given in Western 
philosophy for God's existence. ‘There are as many as 
ten proofs, of which the more important may be considered 
here. 


(i) The Causal Argument 


All composite objects of the world, formed by the com- 
All composite and ination of atoms (e.g. mountains, seas, 
limited objects of the etc.), must have a cause because they 
world must have an 
intelligent maker who are of the nature of effects, lke a pot. 
Ao ee aad "That all such objects of the world are 
maker is God. effects follows first from their being 
made up of parts (savayava) and secondly, from their 
possessing an intermediate magnitude (avantaramahattva). 
Space, time, ether and self. are not effects, because these are 
infinite substances, not made up of parts. Atoms of earth, 
"water, light and air, and the mind are not the effects of any 


1 Vide Nydya-bhidgya, 4.1.21. 
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cause, because they are simple, indivisible and infinitesimal 
substances. All other composite objects of the world, like 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon, the stars and 
the planets must be the effects of some cause, since they 
are both made up of parts and possess limited dimansions. 
These objects are what they are because of the concurrence 
of a number of material causes. Therefore, there must be 
an intelligent cause (karta), for ail these effects. Without 
the guidance of an intelligent cause the material causes of 

‘these things cannot attain just that order, direction and 

_co-ordination which enable them to produce these definite 
effects. This intelligent cause must have a direct knowledge 
of the material causes (the atoms) as means, a desire to 
attain some end, and the power of will to accomplish or 
realize the end ‘jmana-cikirsa-krti). He must also be omni- 
scient (sarvajüa), since only an omniscient being can have 
direct knowledge of such absolutely simple and infinitely 
small entities as atoms and the like. That is, He must be 
God and none but God.' 





The first a»gument of the Naiyáyikas, it will be observed, 
resembles the causal argument for God's 

A comparison of the existence ns explained by some Western 
i gh en Sagar thinkers lıke Paul Janet," Hermsnn — 
sg Wack ge : and James Martineau.* According to them, 
Qu Mu M Yo ie the world of finite. objects requires an 
intelligent enuse which gives order and co-ordination to their 
concurrent physical causes. Thus Janet lays it down asa 
principle that all co-ordination between divergent phenomena 
implies a final cause or an intelligent agent who effects the com- 
plex combination of such separate phenomena. So also, both 
Lotze and Martineau start from the fact of physical causation 
in the world and rise up to the conception of an Entel igen. 
principle as its ultimate ground and reason. Indeed, the 


! Vide Kusumüfjah, 5; Sarvadarfana, Ch. XI; Tarkasangraha and’ 
Dipikà, pp. 21-22. 5w 

2 Vide Final Causes, Bk. 1. Ch. I. 

3 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Chs. T and IT. 

t Vide A Study of Religion, Bks II, Cb. I. 
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Naiyüyika view of an efficient cause as an intelligent agent: 
strikingly anticipates Martineau’s idea of cause as will directed. 
to the realization of ends. There is, however, some difference 
between these theists and the Naiyüyikas. Western thei-ts 
generally believe that God ia not only the cause of th 9 order on der and 
unity of things in the wold, but also the creative energy that 
gives existence to the things of Nature, For the Naiyuyikas, 
however, God is only the cause of the order of Nature, and not 
of the existence of the ultimate constituents of it. Still the 
Nyüya' conception of God canndt be called deistic. According 
to dzim- God- creates the world at a Certain point of time and 
then leaves it to itself. He bas usually no concern with the 
affairs of the world, although he may occasionally interfere with. 
them in case of grave emergency, as a clock-maker does when, 
his manufactured clcck gets out of order. On the Nyaya theory, 
however, God maintains a continuous relation with the world  . 
(being conceived as not only the creator, but also as its main- 
tainer and destroyer). ‘This is the essence of theism as distin- 
guished from deism and, as such, the Nyāya conception of God 
is rather theistic than deistic. 
(i) The Argument from Adrsta 
The second argument of the Naiyavikas is this: © The 
question here is: How are we to account 
The differences in our for the differences in our lot here on earth ? - 
i pong as pl al ag Some people are happy and some miserable, 
given in terms of our Ome wise and some ignorant. . What may 
good or bad deeds. be the cause of ull these variations in our 
| : worldly. life ? We cannot say that they 

have no causes, because these nre so many events in our life, 
and every event must have its cause. Now the causes which 
produce our joys and sorrows in this life are our own actions in 
this or some previous life. We enjoy or suffer in this life 
because of our gcod or bad actions. The law that governs the 
lives individual souls is the moral law of Karma which requires 

at every individual being must reap the fruits of its own 
actions, good or bad, right or wrong, There is nothing strange 
or improbable in this. It follows logicaliy from the law of uni- 
versal causation, which méans that every cause must produce its 
effect and every effect must be produced by its cause, ‘That our 
moral actions are as good causes as our physical actions must 
be admitted by every one who believes in the law of causation 
and tends it to the moral world. Just as bodily acts produce 
bodily changes, and mental functions produce mental eha- ges and 
dispositions, so morally good or bad actions lead to good or bad 
moral consequences, such as reward or punishment, happiness 
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or misery. Hence itis established that = 

our joys and sorrows 
But the next question is: How do our moral actions produce 
ld i their consequences which may be separated 
T ear se an m — by — intervals of time ? 
any of our joys and sorrows cannot be 
aaa e gos reir traced to any work done by us in this life. 
eur let is determined Even those that are due to acts done in 
by our own actions. this life, do not arise out of them imme- 
diately, but after some time. A sinner in 
the heyday of youth may be a sufferer in the infirmity of old age. 
So it is maintained that our good actions produce a certain 
efficiency called merit (punya), and bad actions produce some 
deficiency called demerit (papa) in our souls and these persist 
| r our actions have céased and disappeared, This stock 
of mert and demerit accruing from good and bad actions 
18 called | ta. There is nothing more mysterious in the 
concept ofadrsta than in those of virtue and vice. Just as 
good actions bave a purifying, so bad actions have a corrupting 
effect on our mind. And just as virtue conduces to a sense of 
security, -erenity and peace (in a word, happiness), so vice 
plunges the mind into the ruffled waters of suspicion, distrac- 
.tion and uneasiness (in a word, unbappiness). In the same 
way, adrets, us the sum-total of merit and demerit accruing 

from our past actions, produces our present joys and sorrows. 
But how is it that adrsta muoages to produce the proper 
consequences ? It is an _ unintelligent 
But s¢reta beipg an principle which cannot b itself lead to 
unintelligent principle just that kind or degree o joy and sorrow 
— to te pui ed hich äre due to our past actions, So it 
y a supremely wise | —Y1—-.— | " | 
person, namely. God. is argued that adrs(a must be guided by 
some intelligent agent to produce its pro- 


per consequences. Individual selves cannot be said to direct 


! If the world be created by God, who is not only omnipotent but also 
morally perfect it i» not unreasonable to think that good actions must produce 
good eff.cts aod bad actions must produce bad effects in our lives. It God is 
boib tbe creator and moral governor of tbe world, it logically follows that 
buman beings are responsible to God for their actions. It follows also that 
our actions are judged by God as good or bad, right or wrong, according as they 
do or do not help us to realize the end of our life, or to perform our own duties 
to Ged and man. And from this it is but natural and rational to conclude 
that God rewards us for our good acts and punishes us for bad ones. In other 
words, in & world created by God, good actions must lead to good results and 
evil actions must not fail to lead to evil consequences. 
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or control adrsta, for they do not know anything about their 

a, and further, it is not infrequently that adrsta defies the 
control of their will. So the intelligent agent, who guides 
adrsta through the proper channels to produce the proper effects, 
is the eternal, omnipotent and omniscient Divine Being. 
It is God who controls our adrsta, and dispenses all the joys and 
sorrows of our life, in strict accordance with it. Or, as Kant 
would say, it is God who combines happiness with virtue and 
misery with vice. God gives us the fruits of our actions in the 
shape of enjoyments or afflictions in a way similar to that in 
which a wise and potent monarch rewards or punishes his sub- 
jects according to the merit or guilt attaching to their good or 
bad actions.’ 





(it) The Argument from the Authoritativeness 
of the Scriptures 


Another argument for God's existence is based on the 
UT — authoritative character of the Nonan ge | 
utes ë authority of the scriptures is accep as 
(Vedas) are valid and unquestionable and infallible in all religions. 
This is due to the Now the question, we are to consider here, 
supreme authority of is this: What is the source of the authority 
wm AE who "ue of the Vedas ? According to the Naiyayikas, 
hone other than God. the authority (pramamya) of the Vedas has 
its source in the supreme authority of their 

author (aptaprümàánya). Justas the authoritativeness of the 
medical science, or for the matter of that, of all sciences, is 
derived from the scientists who founded them, so the authorita- 
tiveness Of the Vedas is derived from some person who 
imparted that character to them. ‘The validity of the Vedas 
may be tested like that of any science, by following their injunc- 
tions about worldly objects and seeing how they produce the 
desired results. Of course, the truth of other edic texts 
bearing on supersensible objects cannot, like some scientific 
truths, be tested in this way. Still, we may accept the whole 
of the Vedas as valid and authoritative, in the same way in 
which we accept the whole of a science as true when, as a matter 
of fact, we cun verify only some parts of it. So we must ex- 
plain the authority of the Vedas by referring them to some 
authoritative person. Now the individual self (jiva) cannot be 
the author of the Vedas, since the supramundane realities and 
the transcendent principles related in the Vedas cannot be 
objects of the knowledge of any ordinary individual. Hence 


1 Vide Kusumdfjali, 1. 
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I he supreme person who has a 
ze Of all objects, past, present and future, finite, 
jnitesimal, sensible and supersensible. That is, 
tures, are revealed by God.' | 













infinite and in 





(iv) The Testimony of Sruti 


. 

Another proof of God’s existence is this: God exists, 
because the Vedic scripture (éruti) bears 
Sruti bears testimony to His existence. Here are some 
to tbe exis- Of thé scriptural texts: ‘‘The highest 
od. eternal self is the Lord of all, the ruler 
of all the protector of all...” ‘the 
great unborn spiritis the receiver of all offerings and 
the giver of all gifts.'" ‘*The one God lies hidden in all, is 
all-prevading, is the inmost self of all and the controller and 
sustainer of ali." “He is the ruler of all selves and the 
creator of tbe world.'"* In the Bhagavadgitd also, the Lord 
says: “Ilam the Father and the Mother of this worid, its 
Foster-parent, and its eternal and immutable God.” “Iam 
the highest end of all, the maintainer of all, the controller of all, 
the witness of all, the abode of ali, the shelter of all, 
the friend of all, the creator of all, the destroyer of all, the 
substratum of all, and the unchanging ground of the origin and 

destruction of all,''^ 


It will appear from the above that the $ruti or the scripture 
ears unmistakable testimony to the existence of God. But 
the question that may agitate the mind of 

Bot "e — mE the reader is: — sy ee di 
M ER spiri God simpl on the authority o e 
cc aeii — scriptures 5? An ordinary man may ve 

adi inclined to do” so, if be bas not the spirit of 
critical enquiry in him. But a critical philosopher may say that 
scriptural testimony has no importance for phiiosophy, which is 
satisfied with nothing short of logically valid arguments im the 
attainment of true knowledge about anything, buman or divine. 

So long as these are not forthcoming, the appeal to authority 18 
is of no avail. It may also be thought tbat such logical support 
for the belief in God is affurded by the traditional proofs of 





Nydya- bhdgya, 9. 1. 68; Kusumdnjali, 5, p. 62. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, 4. 4. 22, 4. 4. 24. 
Svetdivatara Upanisad, 6. 11. 

Kauptaki Upanita1, 4. 18. 

Bhagavadgità, 9, 17-18. 
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God's existence. But as Immanuel Kant? and, after him, 


Hermann Lotze?” have clearly shown, none. 


An. examination of f the so-called f reall rove the 
th of tbe so-called proofs can y prove. 

for E EA -pronta existence of God. To prove anything is to 
shows that God can- deduce it as a necessary conclusion from 


not be proved in any certain given premises. But God being 


way. forall proofs pre- the highest of all premises, i.e. o ultimate 
suppose the realit f ality there. Lue Lh Ee 
God as spirit, o". geanty, there cannot be bii — — 


premise or premises from which 
deduce God as a conclusion. ‘The ontological proof starts from 
the idea cf the most perfect being and infers its existence on the 
grourd that without existence it would not be most perfect. So, 
the cosmological argument starts from the sensible world as & 
finite and conditioned reality, and argues to the existence of an 
infinite, unconditioned and supersensible reality as the ground 
therecf. Similarly, tbe teleological proof lays stress on the 
adaptation of means to ends which we find everywhere in 
nature and infers the existence of an infinitely intelligent creator 
of the world. But all these proofs are vitiated by the fallacy of 
deducing the existence of God from the mere idea of Him. The 
idea of the most periect being may involve the idea of existence, 
but not actual existence, just as the thought of one hundred 
rupees in my pocket involves the image or the idea of their 
existence, but not their real physical existence. So, to think of 
the conditioned world we bave to think of the unconditioned, or 
to explain the adaptation of things we have to think of an 
intelligent cause. But to think of the existence of sometbing is 


not to prove its existence, since the thought of existence is not 


actual existence, 
The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the 


existence cf God cannot be proved by any argument. In truth, 


' mere reasoning or logical argument cannot 
Experience is the prove the® éxistence of anything. ‘! 


only source of our . : 


or existence. 





all, through experience, direct or indirect. 
"T A man of normal vision may indirectly 
know what orange colour is, if be has seen red and yellow, but 
no orange as yet. . But a men who is born blind can never know 
what colour is, however much he may „ argue and reason logi- 
cally. If by some surgical operation, the man is blessed with 
the power of vision, a single glance at some coloured objects 
shall reveal to him the world of colours. Lotze? told us the 
truth about our knowledge of God when he said: ‘‘Therefore, 
all proofs that God exists are pleas put forward in justification 


— — — =- — — — 





1 Vide E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, Ch. XIII. 
2 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Ch. I. 
3 Op.cit., pp. 9, 12 ‘italics ours,. 
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ith of the particular way in which we fee! that we 
must end this highest principle." This point becomes 
more clear when :n his criticism of Anselm's form of the onto- 
logical pooni, he observes: ''To him (Anselm) the assumption 
that it (God) does not exist seemed to conflict with that imme- 
diate conviction of its reality, which all our theoretic, aesthetic, 
and moral activities constrain our souls to entertain''. 
"Although '" he goes on to say, ''weak enough as a proof, 
Anselm's ent expresses an immediate fact about our 
minds, namely that impulse which we experience towards the 
supersensuous, and that faith in its truth which is the starting- 
point of all religion.” It becomes abun- 
dantly clear from all this that God must be 
known through direct experience and not 
through any process of reasoning. If there is 
this direct experience, no proof 1s necessary, 
just as no reasoning is needed to convince you that you are now 
reading this book. If there is no direct experience of God, we 
may pile up proof after proof and yet remain as unconvinced as 
ever with regard to the existence of God. 
For the knowledge of God or of any supersensuous reality, 
those who have no direct experience must 
depend on the authority of those rare 














their knowirdge about 

4, on others who 
bave thst direct ex- 
gue The — érnti 

ing the expression 
of such direct ex- 
perwence of God ise 
just source of our 
belief in God. 


blessed souls who | are pure in heart and 
have seen God, like the Upanigadic seers 
and the Christian sainta. So, érutior the 
scripture, being the embodiment of the 
knowledge imparted by the enlightened 
sages and seera of God, may be accepted 
as a source of right koowledge about God. 
Just as the great scientists and their 
sciences have been, for all ages, the source 
of our knowledge of many scientific truths, 


so the Vedas and "Upanigads (áruti) constitute a just ground 


of our belief in one universal! spiritual truth, 1.2. 
3. 


It may be objec 


The charge of argoing 
in ao circle against 
the last two proofs 15 
answered. 


God.' 


Anti-theistic Arguments . 


ted here that the last two proofs given above 


involve us in the fallacy of reasoning 10 b. 
circle, In the third proof, itis shown tha 

God is the author of the Vedas, while in 
the fourth, the Vedas are exhibited as the 


ground of our knowledge of God, It 
appears, therefore, that we prove God's 


! Cf. Kusumafjal:, 


existence from the 
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Vedas and that of the Vedas by the revelation of God, But that 
there is really no circular reasunng here becomes clear when we 
distinguish between the order of knowledge and the order of 
ext i n the order of existence, God is first and creates 
the Vedas, imparting to them their authoritative character. In 
the order of khoswlédad however, the Vedas come first, and we 
rise from them to a knowledge of God. But for our knowledge 
of the Vedas, we need not be necessarily and absolutely depen- 
dent on God, since these may be leurned from an eligible and 
efficient teacher. All iprocal dependence ja not reasoning jn u 
circle. It is only when there 1s reciprocal dependence with refe- 


— —— s—— — — 


rence to the same order or within the same universe of discourse, 
that there arises the fallacy of reasonimg in a circle. In the 
present case, however, the Vedas depend on God for their exis- 
tence but not for tbeir knowledge, while God depends on the 
Vedas for our knowledge of Him but not for His existence. So 
there is really no fallacy of reasoning in a circle,’ 


Another objection to the Nyüya theory of God is tbis: If 
God be the creator of the world, Hs must 
E. E^ the second havea body, since without body ro action 
d is possible. —— sige hg ihe a ai iA 
reply, fails because it is caught between the two horns of a 
dile a. If God's existence is proved by éruti, then the objec- 
tion stands precluded, for there is no point in arguing against 
what is already proved. On the other band, if the very existence 
of God is not proved, tbere is no basis for an argument against 
the possibility of his action without a body,” 


Still another anti-theistic argument is based on the problem 
åk Ie of the end otf creation. In creating the 
1 d be sta world God must have some end in view, for 
reply to it. mS nobody acts without a des:re to realize some 
end. But what muy be the end of God’s 
creative activity ? It cannot be any end of His own, because 
there are no unlulfilled desires or unattained ends in the Divine 
Being who is perfect. Nor can it be the end or good of others. 
He who labours only for others must not be regarded as an 
intelligent person. It cannot be said that God was moved by 
compassion (ksrumà)in the act of creation. If it were really so, 
He should have made all his creatures perfectly happy and not 
so miserable as we actually find them. Compassion is just the 
desire to relieve the suffering of other creatures without any self 
interest. So it follows that the world is not created by God. 
The Naiyüyikas meet this objection thus: ‘‘God’s action in 


^ Vide Sarvadaréana, Ch. XI. 
2 Ibid. 


y 
ma 
J 
, 


3 rational — 
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be . ereation is indeed caused com ion. But we must not 
forget that the idea of creation which consists only of happiness 


is inconsistent with the nature of things. Certain eventu al 
erences in the form of hsppiness or misery are bound to arise 





out of Tue ood or bad actions of the beings who are to be 






t be said that this will limit God's indepen- 

1 mpassionate ive nct ds. on the 
actions of Athen. beings. ~One’s own body does not hinder one. 
Rather, it helps one to-act and: achieve one’s ends, In a like 
manner, the create« world dees not binder and limit God. but 
serves as the means for the realization of God's moral ends and 


"* 1. 








"NI. |" CONCLUSION 

The — of the Nyàya system lies especially in its 
methodology or theory of knowledge on which it builds 
its philosophy. One of the charges against Indian  philo- 
sophy is that it is based. on religious authority and is, 
therefore, dogmatic and notcritical. The Nyàya philosophy 


. js a standing repudiation of this charge. ‘The theory of 


knowledze, formulated by the Nya aya, is made the basis not 
ouly ofithe "Ny&ys ya-Vaisesika, but t also > of otber | Indian 
systems, with slight modifications. The Nyāya applies the 
method of logical criticism to solve the problems of life and 
reality. It is by means of a sound logic that it finds out the 
troth and defends it against hostile criticism. But the 
Nyàya theory of pluralistic realism is not as satisfying as its 
logic. Here we have a common-sense view of the world as 
a system of many indepen lent realities, like material atoms, 
minds, individual souls and God, which are externally 
related to one another in space, time and akisa. It does 
not give us a systematic philosophy of the world as a whole 
in the light of one universal absolute principle. The philo- 
sophical position of the Nya a is 
of the Sankhya or the Anta. This becomes manifest 
when we consider its theory of the individual self and God. 







! Ibid. 
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According to it, the individual self is a substance which is 
not essentially conscious and intelligent, but is accidentally 
qualified by consciousness when associated with a body. 
But such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence 
of our direct ex erience which reveals. | the ‘selfas an essen- 
x tially conscious subject. and not as a a thing with the quality 
of consciousness. Further, on this view, the liberated self 
has no consciousness and is, therefore, indistinguishable 








from a material substance. "The Nyàya conception of God 


as the architect of the world, its efficient but not material 
cause, has an obvious reference to human relations and 
reduces God to the position of a human artificer -who makes 
things” out of given material. There is indeed the 
suggestion that the world of things and beings is related to 
God as one's body is to one’s self. But this idea is not 
properly developed in the direction of a full-fledged theism. 

Still, as a philosophy of life, the Nyaya theism 


is no less 
edifying and assuring than other forms of it. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Vaisesika system was founded by Kanada. It is 
so named in view of the fact that 
The Vaisesika sys-  "viáesa' as a category of knowledge has 
em was fonnded by : : ^ 
Kanada. been elaborately discussed in it. The 
founder of this philosophy, we are told, 
was surnamed ‘Kanāda’ because he led the life of an ascetic 
and used to live on grains of corn gleaned from the field. 
He was also named Ulūka. So tbe Vaiéesika philosophy 
_is also known as the Kanada or Aulukya system. 


The first systematic work of this philosophy is the 
Vaisesika-stitra of Kanada. It is divi- 
ded into ten adhyayas or books, each 
consisting of two abnikas or sections. 
Prasgastapada’s  Paddrtha-dharma-sangraha has not the 
character of a Bhasya, but reads like an independent expo- 
sition of the Vaisesika philosophy. Further, we know from 
two commentaries" on Sankara’s Sdriraka Bhdsya that 
Ravana, King of Ceylon, wrote a commentary on the Vai- 
Sesika-sütra, Vyomasiva’s Vyomavati, Udayana's Kiranóvali 
and Sridhara's Nydya-kandali are three well known and 
excellent commentaries on PraSastapada's work.  Jagadisa 
Tarkalankara’s Sükti and Padmanadbha Miégra’s Setu are two 
less known commentaries on the same work. Vallabhicarya’s 
Nydya-lilavati and Udayana's Laksandvali are two valuable 


Some important 
works of the system. 


* : `l- Vide Prakatürtha and Ratnaprabhà, 2.2.11. — 
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compendiums of Vaisesika Philosophy. ‘The later works on 
the Vaisesika combine this system with the Nyaya Of 
these Sivaditya’s Sapta-paddrthi, Laugiksi Bhaskara’s 
Tarka-kaumudi and Visvanitha’s Bhasdpuriccheda with its 
commentary Siddhdnta-muktdvali are important. 

The Nyàya and the Vaisesika are allied systems of philo- 


sophy (samanatantra).:)They have the 
—— to the same end in view, namely, liberation 
of the individual self.2/According to 
both, ignorance ‘is the root cause of all pain and suffering; 
and liberation, which consists in their absolute cessation, 
is to be attained through a right knowledge of reality. 
There is, however, some difference between the two systems 
on two fundamental points. While the Nyàya accepts 
“)four independent sources of knowledge, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison and testimony, the Vaisesika 
recognizes only two, viz., perception and inference, and 
reduces comparison and verbal testimony to perception and 
inference..q\Secondly, the Naiyayikas give us a list of six- 
teen padarthas which, according to them, cover the whole 
of reality afd include those accepted in the other system. 
The Vaisesikas, on tbe other hand, recognize only seven 
padarthas and comprehend all reals under them. ‘These 
seven categories of reality are (1) dravya or substance, 
(2) guna or quality, (3) karma or 
The seven categories action : (4) samanya or generality, 
e leri y o anna (5) visesa or particularity, (6) samavaya 
or the relation of inherence, and (7) 
abháva or non-existence. The Vaisesika Philosophy 
is an elaboration and a critical study of these seven 
categories. 
. Padartha literally means the object denoted by a word. 
So by  padàrtha we propose to mean all objects of 
knowledge or all reals. Now, according to the Vaiéegikas, 
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all objects, denoted by words, may be broadly divided into 
two classes, namely, being and non- 
of which six re 2 " 
positive and one nega- being (bhava and abhava). Being stands 
Ei for all that is or for all positive realities, 
such as existent physical things, minds, souls, etc. 
. Similarly, non-being stands for all negative facts like the 
non-existence of things. "There are six kinds of being or 
positive realities, namely, substance, quality, action, genera- 
lity, particularity and inherence. To these the later 
Vaisesikas added a seventh padàrtha called abhava which 
stands for al] negative facts." 


II. THE CATEGORIES 
1. Substance or Dravya* 


A dravya or substance is that in which a quality or an 
ö— LM. — — —— — — " = 
Substance ia the ĉCtion can exist, but which is distinct 
substratum of qualities from both. Without substance there can 
and actions and the p : f 
material cause of com- be no quality or action. A thing must 
one mange. be or exist, if it isto have apy quality or 
action belonging to it. Soa substance is the substratum of 
qualities and actions. It is also the constitutive Or material 
—â—— —— 
cause (samavayikarana) of other composite things produced 
from it. Thus a cloth is a composite thing formed by the 
combination of a number of threads of a certain colour. 
Now the threads are the material or constitutive causes 
of the cloth, because it is made of threads and subsists in 
them. Similarly, wood and lead are the material causes of 
a wooden pencil because it is made of them.* 
¢ ås 
! Vide Tarkaémrta. Ch. 1 ; Tarkabhāşā, p. 29; Vaifsesika-süt., 1.1.14. 
? Vide Tarkasangraha, Secs. on Uddeśa and Dravya ; Tarkabhàásà, 
pp. 20-23 ; Vaifegika süt., 1.1.15. " 
* As distinguished from samaváyikàrapna, the colour of the threads is, 
according to the Nydya-Vaisegika, the asamavüyikáraga or non-constitutive 
cause of the colour of the cloth. It is the mediate cause of an effect. The 


— 
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There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earíh or 
There are nine kinds —— ME pen AAR T3 EM Mr 
-of substances. or vayu, ether or ākāśa, time or kala, 

ft space or dik, soul or Atma, and mind or 
manas. Of these the first’ five are called physical elements 
(paticabhüta), since each of them possesses a specific or 
peculiar quality (visesa guna) which is sensed by an external 
sense. Smellis. the pecuiiar property of earth. Other 
substances have smell only as they are mixed up with some 
quantity of earth. ‘There is smell in muddy water, but no 
smell in water which is pure. ‘Taste is the peculiar property 
of water, coiour of light, touch of air, and sound of akasa or 
ether. These five specific qualities are sensed by the five 
external senses. Each of the senses is constituted by the 





a ——— 
—— 


sense of taste by water, the sense of sight by light, that of 
touch by air, and that of hearing by akasa. We find that 
earthy substances, like odoriferous particles in smelling 
objects, manifest the quality of smell. From this we con- 
clude that the sense of smell which manifests smell is 
constituted by earth. For similar reasons it is held that 


colour of the threads determines the colour of the cloth through being related 
to the threads which are the constitutive causes. There is still another kind of 
cause, namely, the nimittakérana or efficient cause. It stands for that cause 
of an effect which is neither constitutive nor non-constitutive, but still necessary 
for the effect. Thus the shuttle is the efficient caus» of the cloth, because it is 
the instrument by which the combination of threads js effected- in order to 
manufacture a piece of cloth. It includes also the directive cause ‘prayojaka or 
nirvartaka) snd final cause (bhoktá) of the effect. In relation to a cloth, the 
weaver is the prayojaka or directive cause because he is the agent who acts on 
and directs the previous causes to bring about the effect. So also, the bhokta 
or final cause of the cloth is the person or persons whose purpose it serves, iê. 
the wearer of the cloth. Cf. Aristotle's classification of causes into the formal, 


material, eficient and Gual, 
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the senses of taste, sight, touch and hearing are respectively 
made of the elements of water, light, air and ether. 
The substances of earth, water, light and air are of two 
kinds, namely, eternal (nitya) and non- 
The atoms of earth, eternal (anitya). The atoms  (para- 
water, light and air are — — — 
eternal, while com- manu) of earth, water, light and air are 
Bonne mado pF earth, eternal, because an atom is partless and 
can be neither produced nor destroyed. 
All other kinds of earth, water , etċ. are non-eternal, because 
they are produced by the combination of atoms, and are, 
therefore, subject to disintegration and destruction. We 
cannot ordinarily perceive an atom. The existence of 
atoms is known by an inference like 
See grislence— ol this: The ordinary composite objects of 
atoms is 'd by in- i : 
-Terence Ted the world like jars, tabies, and chairs, 
EAÑ are made up of parts. Whatever is 
produced must be made up of parts, for to produce a thing 
is to combine certain parts in a certain way. Now if we go 
on separating the parts of a composite thing, we shall pass 
from larger to smalier, from smaller to still smaller, and 
from these to the smallest parts which cannot be further 
divided in any way. ‘These indivisible and minutest parts 
are called paramanus or atoms. An atom cannot be pro- 
duced, because it has no parts, and to produce means to 
combine parts. Nor can it be destroyed, for to destroy a 
thing is to break it up into its parts, whereas the atom has 
no parts. Thus being neither produced nor destructible the 
atoms or the smallest parts of a thing are eternal. The 
atoms are different in kind. There are four kinds of atoms, 
namely, of earth, water, light and air, each having its 
peculiar quality. The VaiSesika view is thus different from 
that of the Greek atomists like Democritus who believe that 
all atoms are of the same kind, and that they differ in 
quantity and not in quality. 
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Aküéa is the fifth physical substance which is the 


substratum of the quality of sound. 
Ak&és i is one, vg se 


and all-pervading ph While sound is perceived, ākāśa cannot 
= @ical substance w ich e sq 
is imperceptible. be perceived. There are two conditions 


of the external perception of a substance, 
namely, that it must have a perceptible dimension 
(mahattva) and manifest colour (udbhütarüpavativa). Akasa 
is not a limited and coloured substance. Akasa is an all- 
pervading bearer of the quality of sound and is inferred 
from the perception of that quality. Every quality inust 
belong ' R0 some HeEubstenos. Sound is Bo a quality of earth, 
tances are not Kreroevel by ! y the ear, ‘while sound is pakivad 
by our ears. Further, there may be sound in regions 
relatively free from the influence. of these substances. 
Nor can sound belong as a quality to space, time, soul and 
mind, for these exist even when there is no sound to qualify 
them. So there must be some other substance called Akasa 
or ether of which sound is the quality. It is one and 
eternal because it is not made up of parts and does not 
depend on any other substance for its existence. lt is all- 
pervading in the sense that it has an unlimited dimension 
and its effect or operation is perceived everywhere. ie 
Space (dik) and time (kàla) are, like akasa, imper- 
ceptible substances each of which 1s one, 
Space and time also eternal and  all-pervading. Space is 
MR" MED. inferred as the ground of our cognitions 
of ‘here’ and ‘there,’ ‘near’ and ‘far.’ 
Time is the cause of our cognitions of ‘past,’ ‘present’ and 
‘future,’ ‘older’ and ‘younger.’ Although one and indivi- 
sible, akaga, space and time are distinguished into different. 
parts and tbus conventionally spoken of as many by reason 
of certain limiting conditions (upadhi) which affect our 
knowledge of them. Thus the expressions ‘the ether 


. 
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enclosed by a jar,” ‘that by a house,’ ‘filled and empty 
space,’ ‘the east and the west,’ ‘a minute, an hour and a 
day’ are due to the apparent distinctions, made by certain 
conditions, in what is- really one ether, one space and one _ 
time. 

The soul (atm) isan eternal and all-pervading substance 

The soul is an eternal which 18 the su bstratum of | the. P heno- 
and all-pervadiog sub- mena of consciousness, There are two 
stance which is the ——~_ — S à — 
substratum of con- kinds of souls, namely, the individual 
I ETE soul (jivatma) and the supreme soul 
(paramáütmà or Távara). The latter is one, and is inferred as 
the creator of the world. ‘The former is internally or men- 
tally perceived as possessing some quality when, for example, 
one says, ‘I am happy,’ ‘I am sorry,’ and so forth. The 
individual self is not one but many, being different in 
different bodies. 

Manas, which is a substance, is the internal sense 
(antarindriya) for tbe. perception of. the 
_Manasis an atomic  jndividual soul and its qualities, like 
imperceptible sub- ———— : 
stance. Proofsforthe pleasure and pain. It js atomic and 
(epe SERADAS or cannot, therefore, be perceived. Its 

existence is inferred from the following 
grounds: (a) Just às in the perception of the external 
objects of the world, we require the external senses, so in 
the perception of internal objects, like the soul, cognition, 
feeling and willing, there must be an internal sense, to 
. which we give the name of mind (manas). (b) Secondly, 
we find that although the five external senses may be in 
contact with tbeir respective objects at the same time, we 
have not simultaneous perceptions of colour, touch, sound, 
taste and smell. But why must this be so ? If when 
talking to a friend in your house, your eyes are in contact 
with his facial expressions, your ears are in contact with the 
rumbling sound of the tram car outside, and your skin is in 
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contact with the clotbes you wear, you should have simul- 
taneous perceptions of the friend’s face, of the tram car and 
of the clothes. But you do not get all these perceptions at 
‘the same time. This shows that over and above the contact 
between the external senses and their objects, there there m must be 
some other cause which limits the number of perceptions 
ins $2. 2: one after the other and not all together. Of 
the different objects which may be in contact with our 
external senses at one and the same time, we perceive only 
that to which we are attentive. This means that we must 
attend to, or turn our mind (manas) and fix it on (mano- 
yoga), the c object of perception. So every perception requires 
the contact of the mind (manas) with the object through 
its contact with the sense organ in question. That is, we 
must admit the existence of manas as an internal sense. 
That the manas is partless or atomic also follows from the 
order of succession among our experiences. If the mind 
were not an infinitesimal or partless entity, there couid have 
been simultaneous contact of its many parts with many 
senses, and so the appearance of many perceptions at ons 
and the same time. But as tbis is not the case, we are to 
say that the manas is partiess or atomic, and functions as an 
internal sense of perception. It is the organ through which 
the soul attends to objects. 


2. Quality or Guna’ 


A quality or guna is defined as that which exists in 
A quality exists ina & Substance and has no quality or 
aprire iiber vd >o .activity in itself. A substance exists 
B. by itself and is the constituent 
(samavayi) cause of things. But a quality depends for 


1 Vide Vatéesika-sGt., 1.1.16; Tarkasangraha, Sec. on pone : Tarkabhdsd, 
pp. 24-28. | 
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its existence on some substance and is never a constitutive 
cause of anything. It is a non-constitutive or non-material 
cause of things in so far as | it determines. only their nature 
and character, but not their existence. All qualities must 
belong to substances and so there cannot be qualities of a 
quality. A red colour belongs tosome thing and not to any 
other colour. A quality (guna) is an unmoving or motion- 
less property of things. It inheres in the thing as something 
passive and inactive (niskriya). So it is different from both 
substance (dravya) and action (karma). 

There are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities. 
These are rüpa or colour, rasa or taste, 
gandha or smell, sparéa or toucb, éáabda 
or sound, saünkhyà or number, parimana 
or magnitude, prthaktva or distinctness, sarnyoga oron- 
junction, vibhága or disjunction, paratva or remoteness, 
aparatva or Nearness, buddhi or cognition, sukha or 
pleasure, dubkha or pain, iccha or desire, dvesa or aversion, 
prayatna or effort, gurutva or heaviness, dravatva or fluidity, 
sneha or viscidity, sarnskara or tendency, dharma or merit, 
and adharma or demerit. Many of these qualities have 
subdivisions. ‘Thus there are different kinds of colour like 
white and black, red and blue, yellow and green. There 
are different kinds of taste, such as sweet, sour, bitter, etc. 
Smell is of two kinds, namely, good and bad. The quality. 
of touch is of three kinds, viz. hot, cold, and neither hot 
nor cold. Sound is of two kinds, viz. dhvani or an inarti- 
culate sound (e.g. the sound of a bell) and varna or an 
articulate sound (e.g. a letter sound). 

Number is that quality of things for which we use the 

— — = 
* words, one, two, three. ‘There are 
— sq many kinds of number from one 
" upwards. Magnitude is that quality by 
which things are distinguished as large or small. It is of 


There are twenty-four 
kinds of qualities. 


— 
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four kinds, viz. the atomic or extremely small, the extremely 
Magniiude laa ER great, the small and the large. Prthaktva 
— — there are is that quality by which we know that 
one thing is different and distinct from 
another, e.g. a jar from a picture, a table from a chair. 
Conjunction is the union between two or more things 
Conjunction is union Wich can exist separately, e.g. a book 
things. € gr vce and a tabie. The relation between an 
tion is their separa- effect and its cause is not one of conjunc- 
tion after conjunction. : : | i 
tion, since the effect cavnot exist 
without relation to the cause.  Disjunction is the disconnec- 
tion between things, which ends their previous conjunction. 
Conjunction is of three kinds, according as it is due to 
motion in one of the things conjoined (as when a flying kite 
sits on a hill-top), or to that of both the things (as when two 
balls moving from opposite directions meet and impinge). 
It may also be due to another conjunction. When the pen 
in my hand touches the table, there is conjunction between 
my hand and the table, brought about by the conjunction 
between my hand and the pen. Similarly, disjunction may 
be caused by the motion of one of the things disjoined, as 
when a bird flies away from a hill-top. Or, it may be due 
to the motion of both the things, as when the bails rebound 
after impact. It may also be caused by another disjunction 
«s when I drop the pen from my hand and thereby 
disconnect my hand from the table. 
Remoteness and nearness are each of two kinds, 
— ae namely, the temporal and the spatial. 
There are two kinds xs 
of remoteness and As temporal, they mean the qualities of 
ner being older and younger, and as spatial, 
those of being far and near. x 
Buddhi, knowledge or cognition, and its different forms 
-—— = " z pé * 
have been explained before.' Pleasure and pain, desire. 


— mo ape. 


t Vide Ch. V, pp. 178-75. 


— a 
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and aversion are well-known facts. Prayatna or effort is of 

three kinds, namely, pravrtti or striving 
eingyatna isof three towards some thing, nivrtti or striving 

away from Something, and  Jivanayoni 
or vital function. Gurutva or heaviness is the. cause of 
the fall of bodies. Dravatva or fluidity is the cause of the 
flowing of certain substances like water, milk, air, etc. 
Sneha or viscidity is the cause of the adhesion of different 
particles of matter into the shape of a ballor a lump. 
This quality belongs exclusively to water. 

Sarnskara or tendency is of three kinds, viz. vega or 
velocity which keeps a thing in 
motion, bhavana or mental impres- 
sions which help us to remember and recognize things, and 
sthitistbapaka or elasticity, by which a thing tends towards 
equilibrium when disturbed, e.g. a rubber garter. Dharma 
and adharma respectively mean virtue and vice and are due 
to the performance of enjoined and forbidden acts. One 
leads to happiness and the other to misery. 

Thus we get a list of twenty-four qualities in the 

Vaisesika system. Now ome may ask: 
Why just this num- Why should we admit just this number ? 
ber of twenty-four A 
qualities, Can it not be more or less than that ? 

To this we reply that if one takes into 
consideration the numerous subdivisions of these qualities, ` 
then their number would be very great. But in a classi- 
fication of objects we are to reduce them to such kinds as 
are ultimate from a certain standpoint, t.e. do not admit of 
further reduction. So we come to the simplest orms or 
kinds of qualities. Thus while one compound colour like 
orange may be reduced to red and yellow, or a complex 
sound may be shown to arise out of the combination of 
other sounds, itis not possible for us to reduce colour to 
sound or any other quality. It is for this reason that we 








So also Sathskdra. 
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have to recognize colour, sound, touch, taste and smell as 
distinct and different kinds of qualities. Ths Vaisesika 
classification of qualities into twenty-four kinds is guided 
by these considerations of their simplicity or complexity, 
and reducibility or irreducibility. "The gunas are what the 
Vaisesikas thought to be the simplest, passive quaiities of 
substances. 


3. Action or Karma’ 


Karma or action is physical movement. Like a quaiity, 
it belongs only to substance, but is 
Karma or action different from both. A substance is the 
means physics] move- : : 
ment. support of both quality und action ; a 
quality is a static character of things, 
but an action is dynamic. While a quality is a passive 
property that does not take us beyond the thing it belongs 
to, action is a transitive process by which one thing reaches 
another. So it is regarded as the independent cause of the 
conjunction and disjunction of things. An action has no 
quality, because the latter belongs only to substance. All 
actions or movements must subsist in limited corporeal sub- 
stances (mürtadravya), such as earth, water, light, air and 
the mind. So there can be no action or motion in the all- 
pervading substances like ākāśa, space, time and the soul. 
There can be no movement of an all-pervading thing 
because it cannot change its position. 

There are five kinds of action or movement, namely, 
utksepana or throwing upward, avakse- 
pana or throwing downward, ākuñcana 
or contraction, prasarana or expansion, 
and gamana or locomotion. Of these, utksepana is the 


There are five kinds 
of action. 





1  Tarkasahgraha, p. 87; Tarkabhügsá, p. 28; Vaifegsika-süt,, 1.1.17; 
Tarkamrla, p. 30. 
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cause of the contact of a body with some higher region, e.g. 
throwing a bail upward: Avaksepana is the cause of the 
contact of a body with some lower region, e.g. throwing 
down a ball from a house-top. Akuñcana is the cause of 
such closer contact of the parts of a body as did not previ- 
ously exist, e.g. clenching the fingers or rolling up a cloth. 
Prasarana is the cause of the destruction of previous 
closer contact among the parts of a body, e.g. opening 
one’s clenched hand. All other kinds of actions are 
denoted by gamana. Such actions as the walking of a 
living animal, going up of flames, etc. are not separate- 
ly classed in so far as they may all be included within 
gamana. All kinds of actions cannot be perceived. The 
action of the mind (manas) which isan imperceptible sub- 
stance does not admit of ordinary perception. The actions 
or movements of perceptible substances like earth, water 
and light can be perceived by the senses of sight and touch. 
4. Generality or Saáàmanya 
Things of a certain class bear a common name because 
they possess à common nature. Men, 
BSám&ünya is the class. a 
essence or the univer- Cows and swans have, severally, some- 
"en thing in common on account of which 
they bear these general names. The thought of what they 
have in common, 1s called a general idea or class-concept. 
Now the question is: What is it that they have in 
common ? Or, what is the something that is common 
in them, and is the ground of their being brought under one 
class and called by the same name ? The first answer, 
which is only provisional, is that it is the class-essence 
corresponding to the class-concept. The Nyàya-Vaisesikas 
would say that it is their simanya or generality. Or, in the 
words of modern Western philosophers,' it is the ‘‘universal’’ 


1 Vide S, C. Chatterjee, The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. XI, for a ful] 
account of their views on the nature of universals. 
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in them. Hence the previous question leads to a second, 
viz. what is samanya or the universal ? — 


There are three main views of the universal or the class- 
There are three —— * in Indian philosophy. In the 
sema GF Use Ami * Buddhist philosophy we have the nomina- 
Hus Bauddiba view. listic view. According to it, the individual 
. (svalaksana) alone is real and there is no 
class or universal other than the particular objects of experience. 
The idea of sameness that we may have with regard to a number 
of individuals of a certain character is due to their being called 
by the same name. It is only the name that is general, and the 
name does not stand Int ans positive essence that is present in 
all the individuals. It means only that the individuals called. 
by one nsme are different from those to which a different name 
is given. "Thus certain an'mals are called cow, not because 
they possess any common essence but because they are different 
from all animals that are not cows. So there is no universal but 
the name with u negative connotation,’ ^ DEIRE 
. The Jainas* and the Advaita Vedāntins* adopt the concep- 
tualistic view of the universal. According to them, the univer- 
sal does not stand for any independent entity over and above 
TS dat 2 m the individuals. On the other hand, it is 
— —— ^ constituted by the essential common attri- 
, butes of all the individuals. So the 
universal is not separate from the individuals, but is identical 
with them in point of existence. The universal and the indivi- 
dual are related by way of identity. The universal has exis- 
tence, not in our mind only, but also inthe particular objects 
of experience. It does not, however, come to them from out- 
side and is not anything like a separate ‘essence,’ butis only 
their common nature. 


The Nyàya-VaiSesikas* enunciate the realistic theory of 
— = the universal. According to them, 
üniversals are eternal” (nitya) entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in, 
many individuals (anekanugata). There is the same (eka) 
universal in all the individuals of a class. The universal is 


The Nyáàya-Vaisesika 
|J view. 


1 Vide Tarkabhüágü, p. 23; Sir Buddhist Nyáya Tracts, Ch. V. 

3 Vide Outlines of Jainism, p. 115; Prameya-kama'a-mártanda, Ch. IV. 

3 Vide Paribhüágü, Cb. I. - ' 

4 Vide Tarkasahgraha, p. 87; Bhüásgapariccheda and Muktàvali, 8, 11, 15; 
Tarkabhügü, p. 28; Tarkámrta, Ch. 1; Padarthadharma, p. 164. 
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the basis of the notion of sameness that we have with 
regard to all the individuals of a certain class. It is because 
there 1s one common essence present in different individuals 
that they are brought under a class and thought of as 
essentially the same. ‘Thus samanya or the universal is a 
real entity which corresponds to a general idea or class- 
concept in our mind. Some of the modern realists' also 
hold that a “universal is an ‘eternal timeless entity which _ 
may be shared by many particulars.’ They agree further 
with the Naiyayikas in maintaining that universals do not 
come under existence (satta). These do not exist in time 
and space, but have being and subsist in substance, 
attribute and action (dravya-guna-karmavrtti). "There is no 
universal subsisting in another universal, because there is 
but one single universal for one class of objects. If there 


are two or more universals in the same class of things, then 


they would exhibit contrary and even contradictory natures 
and we could not classify them one way or the other. "The 
eame individuals could have been men and cows at the 
same time. )" 
In respect of their scope or extent, universzls may be 
distinguished into para or the highest 
——— may and all-pervading, apara or the lowest, 
three kinds—para, and the parapara or the intermediate.* 
apara and parápnra. 3 à — 
Being-hood’ is the highest universal 
since all other universals come under it. Jar-ness (ghatatva) 
“as the universal present in all jars is apara or the lowest, 
since it has the most limited or the narrowest extent. 
Substantiality or thinghood (dravyatva) as another universal 
is parápara or intermediate between the highest and the 
lowest. It is para or wider in relation to substances like 


1 Cf. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy Ch, TX. 
? Vide? Bhasgdpariccheda and Mukldvali, 8,9; Nydyalildvati, pp. 80.81. 
Cf. Tarkàmrta, Ch. I. ^ 
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earth, water, etc., and apara or narrower in relation to the 

universal *being-hood' which belongs to | substance, quality 
and action. e; Hy | 

sc | " s 

5. Particularity or Visesa' p Ta 

— — — ee eee 

Particularity (visesa) is the extreme opposite of the 
DNUS us, E particularity 
unique individuality of Wwe are to understand the unique indivi- 
os — duality of substances which have no 

parts and are, therefore, eternal, such as space, time, akasa, | 
minds, souls and the atoms of earth, water, light and air. 
How are we to distinguish one mind or soul from another ? 
How again is one atom of water distinguished from another 
atom of water ? That they are different from one another 
must be admitted by us. Yet we cannot explain it by the 
difference of their parts, because they have no parts at all. 
On the other band, they are similar in other respects. So 
we have to admit some peculiarity or umnique character 
whereby they are distinguished from one another. The 
category of yifesa stands for this peculiar character of the 

otherwise indistinguishable substances. : 
As subsisting in the eternal substances, visegas are 
themselves eternal (nitya). We should 
Particul arities are ( : š 

eternal and distin- not suppose that viśeşa pertains 

E weuanedr by eve to — ihe Ordinary . things of) the 
world like pots, chairs and tables. It does not belong to 
anything made up of parts. Things which are made 
up of parts, i.e. composite wholes, are easily distinguishable 
by the differences of their parts. So we do not require 
any category like visesa to explain their distinction. It is 
only when we come to the ultimate differences of the 
1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 11, 88; Bhásüpariccheda and Muktdvali, 10; 

Tarkabhügà, p. 28; Tarkümrta, Ch. I; Padürthadharma, p. 168. 
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partless eternal. substances that we have to admit certain 
original or underived peculiarities called visesas. There 
are innumerable ~ particularities, since the individuals in 
which they subsist are innumerable. While the individuals 
are distinguish ished by their particularities, the latter are 
distingui by themselves  (svatah). Hence  parti- 
eularities are so many ultimates in the analysis and 
explanation of the differences of things. There cannot be 
any percepiion of them ; like atoms, they are supersensible 
entities. 7 XR: 


6. Inherence or _Samavaya" 
— 


UO oa - ^" 


There are two main relations recognized in the Nyaya- 
| Vaisesika philosophy. These are sarn- 
Samavaya and sarh- : y » 
yoga are the two main yoga or conjunction and samavaya or 
| eiaa dete Ne inherence. Conjunction is a temporary 
or non-eternal relation between two 
things which can, and usually do, exist in separation from 
each other. Two balls moving from opposite’ directions 
meet at a certain place. ‘The relation which holds between 
- them when they meet is one of conjunction. It is a tem- 
porary contact between two substances which may again 
be separated and yet exist (yutasiddha). So long as the 
relation of conjunction is, it exists as a quality of the terms 
related by it. But it does not affect the existence of those 
terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
i accidental quality of two substances related by it. 





t Tarkasangraha, p. 85; Tarkabhasd. p. 2; Padürthadharma, pp. 171- 
75; Bhüsgápariccheda and Muk'ávalt, 11, 60. 
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As distinguished from conjunction, samavaya is` a 
How the twoare die. Permanent or eternal relation between 
tinguished from each two entities, of which one inheres in 
reza: the other. The whole is im its parts, 
a quality or an action is in a substance, or the universal is 
in the individuals, and particularity is in some simple 
eternal substance. Thus we say that the cloth as a whole 
is in the threads, the colour red as a quality is in the rose, 
motion as an action belongs to the moving ball, manhood 
as a universal is in individual men, and the peculiarity or 
the distinctive character of one mind or soul is in that 
mind or soul. 


Conjunction is a temporary relation between two things 
which can exist separately, and it is produced by the action 
of either or both of the tbings related, e.g. the relation 
between a man and the chair on which he may be seated 
for the time being. On the other hand, the whole is always 
related to its parts, a quality or an action is always related 
to some substance, and so forth. So long as any whole, 
say a jar, is not broken up, it must exist in the parts. So 
also, any ‘quality or action must be related to some substance 
as long as it exists. Thus we see that the relation of a 
whole to its parts, of any quality or action to its substance, 
of the universal to the individual, and of particularity to 
the eternal substances is not produced or brought about by 
an external cause. Hence it is that they are said to be 
inseparably related (ayutasiddha). Samaviya is this eternal 
relation between any two entities, one of which cannot 
exist without the other. Terms related by samavaya 
cannot be reversed like those related by samyoga. If 
there is a cantact of the hand with a pen, the pen 
also must be in contact with the hand; but though a 
quality is in a substance, the substance is not in the 
quality. 


ws 
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T. Non-existence or Abhdva 
mn ia 


We have dealt with the six positive categories above. 
Abhava is the seventh NOW we come to the negative category 
category. of abhava or non-existence, which does 
not come under any of the six categories. ‘The reality of 
non-existence cannot be denied. Looking at the sky at 
night you feel as much sure of the non-existence of the 
sun there, as of the existence of the moon and the stars. 
The Vaisesika recognizes, therefore, non-existence as the 
seventh category of reality. It is true that Kanada did not 
mention abhava as a separate category in the enumeration 
of the ultimate objects of knowledge (padartha). Hence 
some people think that he was in favour of accepting only 
six categories. But in view of-the facts that non-existence 
as a possible object of knowledge has been discussed in 
other parts of the Vaisesika-Sütra and that later commen- 
tators have treated it as the seventh categery, we propose 
to consider it as such.' 

Abhava or non-existence is of two kinds, namely, sarn- 

sargabhiava and anyonyabhava. Sam- 
Abháva is of two — 
kinds, viz. saimsargà- sargabhava means the absence of 
neve aod anyonyé- something in something else. Anyonya- 

bhava means the fact that one thing is 
not another thing. Sarhsargabbava is of three kinds, namely, 
There are three kinds Pragabhava, dhvainsábhàva and atyantà- 
of the first bhava.* All kinds of sarhsargabhava 
can be expressed by a judgment of the general form “s is 


* 
`~ 





— — « — 


1 Vide Vaiéesika-süt,, 1.1.4. 9.1.1-10. Kiranávali, p. 6; Nydyakandali 
ps 7. 

| 7 4Bhásápariccheda and Muktdvali, 12; Tarkabhasa, p. 29; Tarka- 

sangraha, p. 89; Tarkümr!a, Ch, I. 
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not in P," whereas anyonyabhava can be expressed by a 
judgment like ‘S is not P.' 


Pragabhava or antecedent non-existence is the pron- 
s 


Engsbbeve 1 oe existencé of a thing ROI its produc- 
existence before pro. tion. When one says ‘a house will be- 
— built with bricks,' there is non-existence 
-of the house in the bricks. ‘This non-existence of a house 
in the bricks before its construction is pragabhava. It 
means the absence of a connection between tbe bricks 
and the house which has not yet been built with them. 
The house never existed before being built, so that its 
non-existence before construction has no beginning (anadi). 
When, however, the house is built, its previous non-existence 
comes to an end (anta;. Hence itis that pragabhava is said to 
be without a beginning, but having an end (anàdi and santa). 

Dhvarnsabhava is the non-existence of a thing on 
account of its destruction after produc- 

Dhvarhsibhiva is : i ) 
non-existence after tion. A jar which has been produced 
Mss ar by a potter may be subsequently broken 
into pieces. When the jar is broken into pieces, there is 
its non-existence in those pieces. This non-existence of a 
previously existing thing, due to its destruction, is called 
dhvarnsabhava. It is said to have a beginning (sadi), but 
no end (ananta). The non-existence of the jar begins with 
its destruction. but it cannot be ended in any way, for the 
very same jar cannot be brought back into existence. [t will 
be seen bere that although in the case of positive entities 
(bhava padartha), the general rule is that, whatever is pro- 
‘duced must be destroyed, in the case of negative 
entities (abhava padartha), something which is produced 
cannot be destroyed. The non-existence of the jar is pro- 
duced by its destruction, but that non-existence cannot itself 
be destroyed. ‘To destroy or end the jar’s non-existence, we 
are to restore the same jar to existence, which is impossible. 


a . 
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Atyantábháva or absolute non-existence is the absence of 
a connection between two things for all 
— aape time—past, present and future, e.g. the 
og! — present non-existence of colour in air. It is thus 
| different from pragabhava and dhvarinsa- 
bhava.  Pragabhüva'is the non-existence of a thing before 
-its production. Dhvarnsabhiva is the non-existence of a 
thing after its destruction. But atyantabhava is the non- 
existence of a thing, not in any particular time, but for all 
time. So itis subject neither to origin nor to cessation, i.e. 
it is both beginningless. and endless (anadi and ananta). 
While s: samsargabhàva is the absence of a connection 
between two things, anyonyabhava under- 
plies the difference of lies the difference (bheda) of one thing 
SS anona e another thing. When one thing 18 
different from another thing, they mutually exclude each other 
and there is the non-existence of either as the other. A table 
is different from a chair. This means “that a table does not 
exist as a chair, or, more simply,a table is not a chair. 
Anyonyübhàva is this non-existence of one thing as another, 
from which it is different. Thus sarhsargabhava - is the 
absence of a connection (samsarga) between two entities, 
and its opposite is just their connection. On the other hand, 
anyonyabhava is the absence of one thing as another, and 
its opposite is just their samenese or identity. Take the 
following illustrations. ‘A hare has no horn,’’ ‘there is no 
colour in air’ are propositions which express the absence of 
a connection between a hare and a horn, between colour and 
air. ‘The opposite of these will be the propositions ‘a hare 
has horns,’ ‘there is colour in air." ‘A cow is not a horse,’ 
‘a jar is not a cloth’ are propositions which express the 
difference between a cow and a horse, a jar and acloth. The 
opposite of these will be the propositions ‘a cow is a horse,’ 
‘a jar isa cloth.” Thus we may say that sarnsargabhava is 


the atomism of West- 
ern philosopby. 






K 
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relative non-existence in the sense of a negation of the con- 


nection or relation (sarhsarga) between any two objects, 
while anyonyabbiava is mutual ‘non-existence or difference in 
the sense of a negation of the identity (taditmya) between 


two objects. Like atyantübhüva or absolute non-existence, 


anyonyübháva or mutual non-existence is without a begin- 
ning and an end, i.e. is eternal. 


III. THe CREATION AND DESTRUCTION 
E OF FHE WORLD? 


- 


From the standpoint of Indian philosophy the world inclu- 
ding physical nature is a moral stage for the 
The Vaisegika theory | TRO 


: education and emancipation of individual 
p ser world is guided 
VA za rcge ure rige is guided by this general spiritual outlook of 
philosophy. Indian philosophy. In its attermptto ex- 


souls. ‘The "Vaiéesika theory of the world 


plain the origin and destruction of the world 


it does indeed reduce al! composite objects to the four kinds of 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So it is 


to ya sometimes charac- 
terized as the atomic theory of the world. Mut it does not ignore 


the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes of 
composition and decomposition of atoms.4) Further, five of the 
nine kinds of substances, to which all things may be reduced, 
are not and cannot be reduced to material atoms. So the atomic 


theory of the Vaiéesika has a background 
Itis different from. different from that of the atomism of Wes- 
tern science and philosophy.  'lhe latter is 
in principle & materialistie philosophy of the 
world. It explming the order and history of 


the world as the mechanical resultant of the fortuitous motions 


of innumerable atoms in infinite space and time, and in different 
directións. There is no mind or intelligent power governing and 
guiding the operations of the material atcms; these act accord- 


ing to blind mechanical laws. Tbe atomism of the Vaigegika, 
however, is a phase of their enicitual . According to 


it, the ultimate source of the actions of atoms is to be found in 
the creative or the destructive will of the Supreme Being who 


directs th — of atoms according to the unseen deserts 
(adrsta ol individual souls and with reference to the end of 


mor ispensation. On this view, the order of the world is like 


! Wide Padürthadharma, pp. 19 23; N yüágakandali, pp. 60-54; Kusumanjals 


2; Tattcacintümani, ii. 
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i theory, because these can neither be created 
nor destroyed. On the other hand, all composite objects, begm- 
ning wi -dyad or the first compound of only two atoms 
(dvyanuka), are non-eternal. So the atomic | lains the 
order of creation and destruction of these noncetermal objecte. 
All composite objects are constituted by the combination of atom 
and destroyed through their separation. The first combination 
of two atoms is called a dvyanuka or dyad, and s combination 
oí three dyads (dvyapukas)i$ called — ortriad. The 
tryanuka is also called the trasarenu, and it is the minimum 
perceptible object according to the Vaiéesika philosophy. The 
— * or atom and the dvyanuka or dyad, being smaller than 
the anuka or triad, cannot be perceived, but are known 
through inference. 
All the finite objects of the physical worid and the physical 
; world itself are composed of the four kinds 
= BP ig „on, of atoms in the form of dyads, triads and 
ofatoms. 7 ^^ Other larger compounds arising out of these. 
How can we account for the action or 
motion of atoms, which is necessary for their combination? 
How, again, are we to explain this particular order and 
ment of things in the world? In the Vaiéesika philosophy the 
order of the world is, in its broad outlines, conceived like this 
The world, cr better, the universe is a system of physica! things 
and living beings having ies with 
It is & system of senses and possessing mind, intellect and 
pee things and egoism. All these exist and interact with 
one another in time, space and àākāśa. 
r. Living beings are souls who enjoy or suffer 
in this world according as they are wise 


or ignorant, good or bad, virtuous or vicious. The order of the 
e life 


is, on the whole 2 moral order in whi d 
l destiny o individual selves are 
cal laws of 
moral law of karma. 





































governed, oot only by the physi 
. &nd space, but also by unive 
In the simplest form this law means “as 
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M . you Sow, so you reap,’ just as the physical law of causation, 
~. dn its most abstract form, means that there can be no effect 
» without a cause. t À 
= ~ Keeping in view this moral order of the universe, the 
* NAM Vai$esikas explain the process of creation 
—* creation of the and destruction of the world as follows: 
world has its starting- The startine-noi f th i 
* point in the creative wee a point or e process of 
will of the Supreme creation or destruction is the wili of the 
Lord. Supreme Lord (Maheévara) who is the 
ruler of the whole universe. The Lord 
conceives the will to create a universe in which individual] 
beings may get their proper share of the experience of pleasure 
and pain according to their deserts; The process of creation 
and destruction of the wor!d being beginningless (anadi), we 
cannot speak of a first creation of the world. In truth, ever 
creation is preceded by a state of destruction, and every dos. 
truction is preceded by some order of creation. ‘To create is 
to destroy an existing order of things and usher in a new order. 
Hence it is that God’s creative will has reference to the stock 
Pe of merit and demerit (adrsta) acquired by 
The adrsts of indi- individual souls in a previous life lived in 
vidual souls guides the - | — 
process of creation. some other world. When God thus wills 
to create a world, the unseen forces of 
moral deserts in the eternal individual souls begin to function 
in the direction of creation and the active life of experiences 
(bhcga). And it is the contact with souls, endowed with 
the creative function of adrsta, tbat first sets in motion the 
‘atoms of air. ‘Out of the combination air-atoms, inthe form 
of dyads and triads, arises the gross physical element (mahi- 
" bbüta) of air, and it exists as an incessantly vibrating medium in 
. the eternal akaga. Then, in a similar way, there is motion 
’ in the .atoms of water and the creation of the gross element 
of watéf i hich existsin the air and is moved by it. Next, the 
atoms of earth are set in motion in a similar way and compose 
the gross element of earth which exists in the vast expanse 
of the gross elemental water. Then from the atoms of light 
arises in a similar way, the gross element of light and exists 
with its luminosity in the gross water. After this and Dy the mere 


$ thought (abhidhyāna) of God, there appears the embryo ofa 
world (brahmianda) out of the atoms of light 
*  Brahmá is the archi- and earth. God animates that great em- 
| tact of the poaa bryo with Brahmā, the world-soul, who 
is endowed with supreme wisdom, detach- 


ment and excellence (jüána, vairāgya and  ai$varyyu). To 
.- Brahma God entrusts the work of creation in its concr 


E etaila and with proper adjustment between merit an emerit, 
on the one hand, and happiness and misery on the other. ~~ 
t . 
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Creation is followed all time to come. Just as after the stress 
by destruction. and strain of the day's work God allows us 






for some time. 


1 Oo 
The 


The theory of cycles 
of creation and des- 


traction. been repeating itself eternally. The theory 

of cycles (kalpas) or recurring periods of crea- 
tion and destruction is accepted by most of the orthodox systems 
of Indian philosophy. The belief that the world in which we 
live is not eternal, and that at some distant time there shall be 
its dissolution, is supported by an analogical argument. Just 
as earthen substances like jars are destroyed, so mountains 
which are earthy shall be destroyed. Ponds and tanks are 
dried up. Seas and oceans being only very big reservoirs of 
water shall dry up. The light of a lamp is blown out. The sun 


being but a glorious orb of light must be extinguished at some 
distant time. 
The process of the world’s dissolution is as follows: When 

in the course of time Brahma, the world- 


CERE. I cial soul, gives up his body like other souls, 
started by the de. there appears in Mahe$vara or the Supreme 
structive will of God. Lord a desire to destroy the world. With 


this, the creative adrsta or unseen moral 
agency in living beings is counteracted by the corresponding 
destructive adrsta and ceases to function ior f 
experience. It is in contact with such souls, in which the 
destructive adrsta begins to operate, that there is motion in the 
constituent atoms of their body and senses. On account of 
this motion there is disjunction of the atoms and consequent 
disintegration of the body and the senses. "The body with the 
sonsos bemg thus destroyed. what remain are only the atoms in 
their isolation. So also, there is motion in the constituent atoms 
of the elemental earth, and its consequent destruction through 
the cessation of their conjunction. In this way there is the des- 
truetion of the physical elements of earth, water, light and air, 
one alter the other. Thus these four physical elements and al! 
bodies and sense organs are — and destroyed. What 
remain are the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, light and 
air in their isolation, and the eternal substances of ākāśa, time, 
space, minds and souls with their stock of merit, demerit 
and past impressions (bbavana). It will be observed here that 
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and then those o 
. succession.' ' 


philosophy which combines pluralism with 





while in the 


h order of destruction, earth compounds come first, 
. and then thos 


: e of water, light and air in succession, in the order 
of creation, air compounds come first, water compounds next, 


f the great earth and light appear in 


TET IV. CONCLUSION 
^ Like the aya system, the Vaisesika is a realistic 
theism, It 
traces the variety of the objects of the world to the coin- 


bination of material atoms of different kinds and qualities. 
But the creation of the world out of the combination of 
eternal atoms, in eternal time and space, has reference to 
the morallife of individual selves. 'The world is created 
and destroyed by God according to the moral deserts of 
individual souls and for the proper realization of their moral 
destiny. But the realistic idea of the soul and the apparent- 
ly deistic conception of God in the Vaisesika labour under 
the difficulties of the Nyaya theory and are as unsatisfactory 
as the latter. For it, the soul is an independent substance, 
of which consciousness is an accidental property. It may 
be admitted by us that the mind or tbe empirical conscious- 
ness is not the real self and that the latter is different from 
the former. Still it is not possible for us to explain mental 


phenomena or the empirical consciousness unless we admit 
hat the real or the noumenal self is an essentially conscious 
hat the re 


— —Qno—— —— — 
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and intelligent reality. So also the Vaiéesika idea of God 
as wholly transcendent to and separate from man and 
the world, is not favourable for a deeply religious view 
of life and the genuine religious consciousness of communion 
with God. ‘The special contribution of the Vaisesika 
philosophy is the classification of realities and its atomic 


! The detsils of this accouut of creation and destruction are found 


^ án Praéastapáda'a Padàürthadharmasahgraha which seems to draw on the 





Paurüpika accounts. 
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cosmology. It recognizes the distinction between positive 
and negative facts, both of which are said to be equally 
real and objective. Among positive facts, again, a dis- 
tinction is made between those that exist in time and 
and those which do not possess such existence. Substance, 
quality and action are positive and existent realities. — 
Generality, particularity and inherence are positive facts k 
indeed, but these do not exist as particular things or 
qualities or physical movements in time and space. But 
the Vaisesika division of reals into seven classes and of 
these into many other sub-classes is more a 


space, 


common- 


 Inore a commo, 
sense and empirical view of things than a philosophical 
classification of realities. From the latter standpoint a 


more fundamental distinction would be that between 


the soul and the non-soul (as in the Jaina system), or — 
spirit and matter (asin the Sankhya). ‘The atomic theory 
of the Vaisesika is an improvement on the ordinary view of 
the world as constituted by the physical elements of earth, 
water, air and fire. It is also an advance on the material- 
istic theory that all things including life, mind and con 
sciousness are transformations and mechanival products of 
material atoms. The Vaisesikas harmonize the atomic wv- 
theory with the moral and spiritual outlook of life and the~ 
theistic faith in God as the creator and moral governor of — 
the world. But they do not carry their theism far enough 
and make God the author not only of the order of nature 
but also of its ultimate constituents, viz. the atoms, minds 
and souls, and see God at the heart of all reality. 
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CHAPTER VIT * 
THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


- 


The Sünkbya system is the work of a great sage of the 

: name of Kapila. The Sankhya must be 
* ps spem d ihe a very old system of — Its anti- 
ree ee quity appears from the fact that the 
` Sankhya tendency of thought pervades all the literature- of 
ancient India including the Srutis, smrtis and puranas. 
According to tradition, the first work of the Sankhya schoo] 
is the Sankhya-sitra of Kapila. This being very brief and 
terse, Kapila, we are told, wrote an elaborate work entitled 
the Saánkhya-pravacana-sütra. Hence the  Sankhya philo- 
sophy is also known as Sankhyapravacana. This system is 
sometimes described as the ‘ atheistic Sankhya’ (nirisvara- 


er sinkhya), as distinguished from the Yoga which is called 


the ‘ theistic Sankhya ' (seSvara-sinkhya). The reason for 
this is that Kapila did noi admit the existence of God and 
also thought that God's existence could not be proved. 
But this is a controversial point 
Next to Kapila, his disciple Asuri, and Asuri’s disciple 
DES porian Pañcaśikha wrote some books which 
works of the Sankhya- ajmed at a clear and elaborate exposition 
of the Sankhya system. But these works were lost in course 


' of time and we have no information about their contents. 


Tévarakrsna’s Sankhya-karika is the earliest available and 


. authoritative text-book of the Sankhya. Gaudapida’s 


Sankhya-karikd-bhdsya, Vacaspati’s T'attvakaumudi and 


 Vijnànabbiksu's Sanrkhya-pravacana-bhdsya and Sankhya-sdra 


are some other important works of the Sankhya system. 
17—1724B 
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, The — of the name * sankhya ' is sbrouded in 
mystery: According to some thinkers, 





The name ' : 
is explained in m dier the name ' sankhya' is an adaptation 
ent ways. -- 


" from ‘ sankhya& ' meaning number, and 
. has been applied to this philosophy because it aims at a 

ight knowledge of reality by the enumeration of the 
ultiniate objects of knowledge. A more plausible explama- 
tion is that the word ‘ saükhyà ' means perfect knowledge 
(sarmyag-jüana;, and a philosophy in which we have such 
knowledge is justiy named sankhya. Like the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system, the Sankhya aims at the knowledge of 
reality for the practical purpose of putting an end to all pain 
and suffering. It gives us a knowledge of the self which is 
clearly higher than that given by the other systenfs, except- 
ing perhaps the Vedanta. So it may very well be charac- 
terized as the ‘ sankhya ' in the sense of a pure metaphysi- 
. cal knowledge of the self. Itis a metaphysic of dualistic 
realism. While the Nyàya and the Vaisesika admit the 
ultimate reality of many entities—atoms, minds and souls— 
the Sáükhya recognizes only two kinds of ultimate realities, 
namely, spirit'and matter (purusa and prakrti). The nature 
of these two ultimate and other derivative realities will be 
considered in the Sánkhya metaphysics. 


II. Tse SANKHYA METAPHYSICS 
1. Theory of Causation * 


The Sankbya Metaphysics, especially its doctrine of 
prakrti, rests mainly on its theory of causation which 1s 
known as satkarya-vada. lt is a theory as to the relation 
of an effect to its material cause. The specific question 


| Vide Sankhya-karika and Tattvakaumudi, 8-9;  Sànkhya.pravacana- 
bhàgya, 1, 113-21; Aniruddha's Vrtti, 1. 113-21, - 


V, 





b 
* 


— 
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discussed here is this: Does an effect originally exist in the 
THURIS c. material cause prior to its production, 
she — Vai qa t.e. appearance as an effect ? The 
i Bauddhas and the Nyāya-Vaiśeşikas 
answer this question in the negative. According to them, 
the effect cannot be said to exist before it is produced by 
some cause. ,,If the effect already existed in the material 
cause prior to its production, there is no sense in our speak- 
ing of it as being caused or produced in any way.» jF'urther, 
we cannot explain why the activity of any efficient cause is 
necessary for the production of the effect. If the pot 
already existed in the clay, why should the potter exert 
himself and use his implements to produce it ? Moreover, 
if the effect were already in its material cause, it would 
Tozically follow that the effect is indistinguishable from the 
cause, and that we should use the same name for both the 
pot and the clay, and also that^the same purpose would be 
served by a pot and a lump of clay. (It cannot be said that 
there is a distinction of form between the effect and its 
material cause, for then we have to admit that there is 
something in the effect which is not to be found in its cause 
and, therefore, the effect does not really exist in the cause. 
This theory that the effect does not ‘exist in the material 
cause prior toits production is known as asatkarya-vada 
(i.e. the view that the karya or the effect is asat or non- 
existent before its production). It is also called arambha- 
vada, i.e. the theory of the beginning of the effect anew. 
The Sankhyas repudiate this theory of causation and 
The B&Akbys theory establish their view of satkarya-vada, 
of satkirya-vada and namely that the effect exists in the 
ta. gronnas. material cause even before it is produced. 
This view is based. on the following grounds: (a) If the 
effect were really non-existent in the material cause, then 
. no amount of effort on the part of any agent could bring it 
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into existence. Can any man turn blue into red, or sugar 
into salt ? Hence, when an effecti is produced from some 
material cause, we are to say that it pre-exists in ihe cause 
and is only manifested by certain favourable conditions, as 
when oil is produced by pressing seeds. The activity of 
efficient causes, like the potter and his tools, is necessary to 
manifest the effect, pot, which exists implicitly in the clay. 

(6) There is an invariable relation between a material 
cause and its effect. A material cause can produce only 
that effect with which it is causally related. I[t cannot 
produce an effect which is in no way related to it. But 
it cannot be related to what does not exist. Hence the 
effect must exist in the material cause before it is 
actually produced. (c) We see that only certain effects 
can be produced from certain causes. Curd can be 
got only out of milk and a cloth only out of threads. This 
shows that the effect somehow exists in the cause. Had it 
not been so, any eflect could be produced from any cause; 
the potter would not have taken clay to produce pots, in- 
stead of taking milk or threads or any other thing. (d) The 
fact that oniy a potent cause can produce a desired effect 
goes to show that the effect must be potentially contained 
in the cause. The potent cause of an effect is that which 
possesses some power that is definitely related to the effect. 
But the power cannot be related to the effect, if the iatter 
does not exist in some form. This means that the effect 

exists in the cause in an unmanifested form before its pro- 

duction or manifestation. (e) If the effect be really non- 
existent in the cause, then we have to say that, when it is 
produced, the non-existent comes into existence, t.e. some- 
thing comes out of nothing, wbich is absurd. (f) Lastly, 
we see that the effect is not different from, but essentially 

identical with, the material cause. If, therefore, the cause 

exists, the effect also must exist. In fact, the effect and 
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the cause are the explicit and implicit states of the same 
substance. A cloth is not really different from the threads, 
of which it is made; a statue is the same as its material 
cause, stone, with a new shape and form; the weight of a 
table is the same as that of the pieces of wood used in it. 
The conclusion drawn by the Saükhya from all this is that 
the effect exists in the material cause even bafore its pro- 
duction or appearance. This is the theory of satkairya-vada 
(t.e. the view that the effect is existent before its . 
appearance). 


The theory of satkürya-vüda has got two different forms, 
namely, parindma-vaida and vivarta-vada. 
of QUO Re ronn, forms Accor ing to the former, when au effect is 
s produced, there is a reul transí ormation 
(parinima) of the cause into the effect, e.g. the production of a 
pot from clay, or of curd from milk. The Sankhya is in favour v` 
of this view as a further specification of the theory of satkürya- 
vida, ‘lhe second, which is accepted by the Advaita Vedantins, 
holds that the change of the cause into the effect is merely 
_apparent, When we see a snake in a rope, it is not the case that 
‘the rope is really transformed into a snake; what happens is 
that the rope only appears as, but is not really, a snake. So 
also,God or Brahman does not becom: really transformed iato 
the world produced by Him, but remains identically the same, 
while we may wrongly think that He undergoes change and 
becomes the world. | 


2. Prakrti and the Gunas* | 


The Sankhya theory that causation means a real trans- 
Prakrti is the ulti- formation of the material cause into the 
mate causo , ot the effect logically leads to the concept of 
nba rp a Hr prakrti as the ultimate cause of the 
world of objects. All objects of the world, including our 


1 Vide Kürikà and Kaumudi, 3, 10-16; Pravacanu-bhüsya and Fritti, 
-110, 1.122-87; ` 
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body and mind, the tenses and the intellect, are limited 
and dependent things produced by the combination of 
certain elements, So we see that the world is a series of 
_efiects and that it must have a cause. What, then, is the 
cause of the world ? It cannot be the purusa or the self, 
since the self is neither a cause nor an effect of any thing. 
So the cause of the world must be the not-self, i.e. some 
principle which is other than and different from spirit, self 
or consciousness. Can this not-self be the pbysical elements 
or the material atoms ? According to the Carvakas or the 
materialists, the Bauddbas, the Jainas and the Nyàya- 
Vaisesikas, the atoms of earth, water, light and air are the 
material causes of the objects of the world. The Sankhya 
demurs to this on the ground that material atoms cannot 
explain ihe origin of the subtle producis of natuie, such as 
the mind, the intellect and the ego. So we must seek for 
something which can explain the gross objects of nature like 
earth and water, trees and seas, as well as its subtle pro- 
ducts. Now it is found that in the evolution of things the 
cause is subtler than the eflect and that it pervades the 
eflect, as when a seed develops into a tree or a wish into 
a dream-object. Hence the ultimate cause of the world 
must be scme unintelligent or unconscious principle which 
is uncaused, eternal and all-pervading, very fine and always 
ready to picduce the world of objects. This is the prakrti 
of the Sankhya system. It is the first cause of all things 
and, therefore, has itself mo cause. As the uncaused 
root-cause of all objects it is eternal and ubiquitous, 
because nothing that is limited and non-eternal can be 
the first cause of the world. Being the ground of such 
subtle products of nature as mind and the intellect, 
prakrti is a very subtle, mysterious and tremendous 
power which evolves and dissolves the world in a cyclic 


order. 
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The existence of prakrti as the ultimate subtle cause of 
the world is known by inference from 

ecd — exist- the following grounds: (a) All parti- 
cular objects of the world, from the 

intellect to the earth are limited and dependent on one 
another. So there must be an unlimited and independent 
cause for their existence. (b) Things of the world possess 
certain common characters, owing to which every one of 
them is capable of producing pleasure, pain and indifference. 
Therefore, they must have a common cause having these 
three characters. (c) All effects proceed from the activity 
of some cause which contains their potentiality within it. 
The world of objects which are effects must, therefore, be 
implicitly contained in some  world-cause. (d) An effect 
arises from its cause and is again resolved into it at the 
moment of its destruction. That is, an existent effect is 
manifested by a cause, and eventually it is re-absorbed into 
the latter. So the particular objects of experience must 
arise from their particular causes, and these again from 
other general causes, and so on, till we come to the first 
cause of the world.  Contrariwise, at the time of destruc- 
tion, the physical elements must be resolved into atoms, the 
atoms into energies and so on, till all products are resolved 
into the unmanifested, eternal prakrti. Tbus we get one 
unlimited and unconditioned, all-pervading and ultimate 
cause of the whole world including everything but the self. 
This is the eternal and undifferentiated causal matrix of the 
world of not-self, to which the Sankhya gives the different 
names of prakrti, pradhana, avyakta, etc. We should not 
imagine à cause of this ultimate cause, for that will land us 
in the fallacy of infinite “regress. If there be a cause of 
prakrti, then there must be a cause of that cause, and so on, 
ad infinitum. Or, if we stop anywhere and say that here is 
the first cause, then tbat tirst cause will be the prakrti 
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which is specifically described as the supreme root cause of 
. the world (para or mila prakrti).? | 

 "Prakrti is constituted by the three gunas of sattva, 

r | * l rajas and tamas. Itis said to be the 
by Aa is copstiiwied unity of the gunas held in a state of 
sattva, rajas and equilibrium (sāmyāvasthā). Now the 
question is: What are these guņas ? 

Guna here means a constituent element or component and 
not an attribute or quality. Hence by the guņas of sattva, 
rajas and tamas we are to understand the elements of the 
ultimate substance called prakrti. The reason why they are 
called gunas is either their being subservient to the ends of 
the purusa which is other than themselves, or their being 


intertwined like the three strands of a rope which binds tbe 
soul to tbe world.” 


The gunas are not perceived by us. They are 
inferred from the objects of the world 

— — exist- which are their effects. Since there is an 
essential identity (tadatmya) between 

the effect and its cause, we know the nature of the gunas 
from the nature of their products. All objects of the world, 
from the intellect down to the ordinary objects of perception 
(e.g. tables, pots, etc.), are found to possess three characters 
capable of producing pleasure, pain and indifference, res- 
pectively. ‘The same things are pleasurable to some person, 
painful to another, and neutral to a third. The cuckoo’s 
cry is a pleasure to tbe artist, a pain to his sick friend and 


! Vide Pravacana-bhagya, 1. 67-68, 1. 76-77, 6.96. utr 
2 Op. cit.,1.65. Ths word guna has many senses, such as ‘quality, 
‘strand,’ ‘subservient.” 
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neither to the plain rustic. A rose delights the youth, 
dejects the dying man and leaves the gardener cold and 
indifferent. "Victory in war elates the victor, depresses 
the vanquished and leaves the third party rather apathetic. 
Now, as the cause must contain what is in the effect, we 
can infer that the ultimate cause of things must have been 
constituted also by the three elements of pleasure, pain and 
indifference. The Sankhya calls these three sattva, rajas 
and tamas respectively. These are constitutive of both 
prakrti, the ultimate substance, and the ordinary objects of 
the world. ~ 
 Sattva is that element of prakrti which is of the nature 
of pleasure, and is buoyant or light 
nature et Measure ad (aghu), and bright or illuminating 
pet and illuminat.  (praka£aka). The manifestation of 
objects in consciousness (jfidna), the 
tendency towards conscious manifestation in the senses, the 
mind and the intellect, the luminosity of light, and the 
power of reflection in a mirror or the crystal are all due to 
the operation of the element of sattva in the censtitution of 
things. Similarly, all sorts of lightness in the sense of 
üpward motion, like the blazing up of fire, the upward 
course of vapour and the winding motion of air, are induced 
in things by the element of sattva. So also pleasure in its 
various forms, such as satisfaction, joy, happiness, bliss, 
contentment, etc. is produced by tbings in our minds 


through the operation of the power of sattva inhering in 


them both. 
Rajas is the principle of activity in things. It always 
r moves and makes other things move. 
Rajas is of the nature "hat is, it is both mobile (cala) and 
nas. oen stimulating (upastambhaka). It is 


on account of rajas that fire spreads, 
the wind blows, the senses follow their objects and the 
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mind becomes restless. On the affective side of our life, 
rajas is the cause of all painful experiences and is itself of 
‘the nature of pain (duhkha). It heips the element of 
sattva and tamas, which are inactive and motionless in 
themselves, to perform their functions. 
Tamas is the principle of passivity and negativity in 
O, things. It is opposed to sattva in being 
Tamas is of the . : 
nature of indifference Deavy (guru) and in obstructing the 
— De Ed and manifestation of objects (varanaka). 
It also resists the principle of rajas or 
activity in so far asit restrains (niyam) the motion of things. 
It counteracts the power of manifestation in the mind, the 
intellect and other things, and thereby produces ignorance 
and darkness, and leads to confusion and bewilderment 
(moba). By obstructing the principle of activity in us it 
induces sieep, drowsiness, und laziness. It also produces 
the state of apathy or indifference (visida). Hence it is 
that sattva, rajas and tamas have been compared respectively 
to whiteness, redness, and darkness. 
With regard to ihe relation among the three gunas 
constituting the world, we observe that 
Tete iet — it is one of constant conflict as well as 
and co-operation with co-operation. They always go together 
one another. | 
and can never be separated from one 
another. Nor can any one of them produce anything 
without the help and support of the other two. Just as the 
oil, the wick and the flame, which are relatively opposed to*? 
one another, co-operate to produce the light of a lamp, 8&0 
the gunas co-operate to produce the objects of the world, 
although they possess different and opposed qualities. So all 
the three gunas are present in everything of the world, great 
or small, fine or gross. But each of them tries to suppress 
and dominate the others. The nature of things is determined 
by the predominant guna, while the others are there in a 
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subordinate position. We cannot point to anything of tbe 
world which does not contain within it all the three 
elements, of course, ın different proportions. The classi- 
fication of objects into good, bad and indifferent, or into 
pure, impure and neutral, or into intelligent, active and 
indolent, has reference to the preponderance of sattva, rajas - 
and tamas respectively. 

Another characteristic of the gunas is that they are 
tena a Right constantly changing. "Change or trans- 
constant cbange and formation belongs to the- very essence of 
Mii aic aaa the gunas, and they cannot help changing 
even for amoment.'' There are two kinds of transformation 
which the  gunas undergo. During 
pralaya or dissolution of the worid, the 
gunas change, each within itself, with- 
out disturbing the others. That is, sattva changes into 
sattva, rajas into rajas and so too with tamas. Such trans- 
formation of the gunas is called svarüpaparinama or change 
into the homogeneous. At this stage, the gunas cannot 
create or produce anything, because they do not oppose and 
co-operate with one another. No object of the world can 
arise unless the gunas combine, and one of them predomi- 
nates over the others. So before creation, the gunas 
exist as a homogeneous mass in which there is no 
motion (although there is transformation), no thing, 
and none of the qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell. This is the state of equilibrium (samyavastha) for 
the gunas, to which the Sankhya gives the name of prakrti. 
The other kind of transformation takes place when one of 
the gunas dominates over the others which become subor- 
dinate to it. When this happens, we have the production 
of particular objects. Such transformation is called virüpa- 
parinama or change into the heterogeneous, and it is the 
 starting-point of the world's evolution. 


Two kinds of trans- 
formation of the gupas, 
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3.. Purusa or the Self* 


" The second type of ultimate reality admitted by the 
The self is an in.  ànkhya is the self. The existence of 
dubitable reality. the self must be admitted. by all. Every- 
body feels and asserts that he or. she exists, and has 
this or that thing belonging to -him or her. The 
feeling of one’s own existence is the most natural and 
indubitable experience that we ali have. In fact, no one 
can seriously deny the existence of his self, for the act of 
denial presupposes the reality of the self. So it has been 
said by the Sankhyas that the self exists, be-ause it is self- 


manifest and its non-existence cannot be proved in any 
way. 


But while there is general agreement with regard to the exis- - 
tence of the self, there is a wide divergence 
Different conceptions Of opinion about its nature. Some Carviakas 
of the self, or miaterialists identify the self with the 
A gross body, some with the senses, some 
with life, and some others with the mind, The Buddhists and 
some empiricists regard the self as identical with the stream of 
consciousness. The Nyaya-Vaisgesikas and the Prabbikara Mi- 
mirmsakas mhintain that the self is an unconscious substance 
which may acquire the attribute “of consciousness under certain 
conditions. The Bhaitta Mimürmsakas, on the other hand, think 
that the self is a conscious entity which is partially bidden by 
ignorance, as appears from the imperfect and partial knowledge 
that men have of their selves, The Advaita Vedanta holds that 
the self is pure eternal consciousness which is also a blissful 
existence (saccidinanda-svaripa). It is one in all bodies, and is 
eternally free and self-shining intelligence. 


According to the Sankhya, the self is different from the 

l body and the senses, the manas and the 

ae dae e d intellect (buddhi). It is not anything 
ing consciousness. of the world of objects. The self is not 
the brain, nor the nervous system, nor the aggregate of cons- 


1 Vide Vedüntasüra, 51-59; Küriküà and Kaumudi, 17-20; Pravacana- 
bhàsya and Vriti. 1-66, 1. 138-64, 5. 61-68. 


— of consciousness, but it 
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cious states. The self is a conscious spirit which is always 


the subject of knowledge and can never become the objeg 
of any knowledge. It is not a substance with the attribute 
is pure consciousness as such. 
Consciousness is its very essence and not a mere quality of 
it. Nor should we say that it isa blissful consciousness 
(anandasvarüpa), as the. Advaita Vedantin thinks; bliss and 


consciousness being difierent things cannot be the essence 


of the same reality. The self is the transcendent subject 


whose essence is pure consciousness. The light of the self’s 
consciousness ever remains the same, although the objects 
of knowledge may change and succeed one another. “Itis. 
.a steady constant consciousness in which there is neither 
change nor activity. The self is above all change and 
activity. It is an uncaused, eternal and all-pervading reality 
which is free from ali attachment and unaffected by all 
objects. All change and activity, all pleasures and pains 
belong really to matter and its products like the body, mind 
and intellect. It is sheer ignorance to think that the self 
is the body or the senses or the mind or the intellect. But | 
when, through such ignorance, the self confu£es itself with 
any of these things, it seems to be caught up in the flow of 
changes and activities, and merged in the mire of sorrows 
and miseries. 

The existence of the self as the transcendent subject of 


experience is proved by the Sankhya by 

—— tal Me “* several arguments: (a) All objects of the 
world are means to the ends of other 

beings, because they are so many coljlocations of parts, like 
chairs, tables, etc. These beings whose purpose is served 
by the things of the world must be quite different and dis- 
tinct from them all. ‘That is, they, cannot be said to be 
unconscious things, made up of parts like physical objects, 


for that would make them means to the ends of others and 
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all 


not ends in themselves. They must be conscious selves, 
| to whose ends all physical objects are the means. (b) All 
material objects including the mind and intellect must be 
; controlled and directed by some inteliigent principle in order ™ 
that they can achieve anything or realize any. end. A 
machine or a car does its work when put under the guidance 
of some person. So there must be .some. selves who guide 
the operations of prakrti and all her products. (c) All 
objects of the world are of the nature of pleasure, pain and 
indifference. But pleasure and pain have meaning only as 
they are experienced by some conscious experiencer. Hence 
there must be some conscious subjects or selves who enjoy 
and suffer pleasure and pain respectively. (d) Some persons 
at least of this world make a sincere endeavour to attain 
final release from all suffering. ‘This is not possibie for 
anything of the physical world, for, by its very nature, the 
physical world causes suffering rather than relieve it. So 
there must be some immaterial substances or selves trans- 
cending the physical order. Otherwise, the concept of 
liberation or salvation and the will to liberate or to be libera- 
ted as found in saints and the saviours of mankind would 
be meaningless. 
There is not, as the Advaita Vedantin says, one universal 
self pervading all bodies alike. On the 
rete for the reality other hand, we must admit a plurality 
of selves, of which one is connected 
with each body. ‘That there are many selves in the world 
follows from the following considerations : (a) There is an 
obvious difference in the birth and death, and the sensory 
and motor endowments of different individuals. The birth 
or death of one individual does not mean the same for all 
other individuals. Blindness or deafness in one man does 
not imply the same for all men. But if all persons had one 
and the same self, then the birth and death of one would 
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cause the birth and death of all, and the blindness or deaf- 
ness of one would make all others blind or deaf. Since, 
however, that is not be case, we are to gay that there is not 
one but many selves. (b) If there were but one self for all 
living beings, then the activity of any one must make all 
others active. But as a matter of fact, when we sleep, 
others make restless efforts, and vice versa. (c) Men and 
women are different from the gods, on the one hand, and 
birds and beasts, on the other. But there could not have 
been these distinctions, if gods and human beings, birds and 
beasts possessed the same self. 'l'hus we see that there must 
be a plurality of selves, which are eternal and intelligent 
subjects _ of knowledge, as distinguished from prakrti which 
As the one, eternal and non- intelligent ground of the objects 
of knowledge, inciudimg manas, ne and the ego. 


4. Evolution .of the World * 


'" Prakrti evolves the wofld of objects when it comes into 
The evolution of the relation with the purusa. The evolution 
world has its starting of the world* has its starting-point in 
point in contact be- : 
tween puruga afid pra- the contact (samiyoga) between purusa 
krti. 
or the self and prakrti or primal matter. 
The contact (samiyoga) between purusa and prakrti does 
not however mean any kind of ordinary conjunction like 
that between two finite material: substances. It is a sort 
of effective relation through which prakrti is inflüenced by 
the presence of purusa in the same way in which our 
body is sometimes moved by the presence of a thought. 
There can be no evolution unless the two become somehow 
related to each other. The evolution of the world cannot 
be due” to the self alone, for itis inactive ; nor can it be 


die to matter (prakrti) alone, for it is non- intelligent. The 


1 Vide Karika and Kaumsd 21-41; Pravacana-bhdsya and Vrtti, 1. 64-74, 
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activity of prakrti must be guided by the intelligence. of 
purusa, if there is to be any evolution of the. — It is’ 
only when purusa and prakrti co-operate that there is the 
creation of a world of objects. But the question is: How 
can two such different and opposed principles like purusa 
and prakrti co-operate? What brings the one in contact 
with the other? The answer given by the Sankhya is this: 
Just as a blind man and a lame man can co-operate in. order 
to get out of a forest, so the non-intelligent prakrti and 
the inactive purusa combine and co-operate to serve their - 
respective interests.  Prakrti requires the presence, of 
purusa in order to be known or appreciated by someone 
(darsanartham), and purusa requires the help of prakrti in 
order to discriminate itself from the latter and thereby attain 
liberation (kaivalyartham). 
With the contact between purusa and prakrti, there is. 
a pee Mita :À disturbance of the equilibrium in which 
the original equilibri- the gunas were held before creation. 
nor ep One of the gunas, namely, rajas, which 
is naturally active, is disturbed first, and then, through 
rajas, the other gunas begin to vibrate. This produces a 
tremendous commotion in the infinite bosom of prakrti and 
each of the gunas tries to preponderate over the rest. 
There is a gradual differentiation and integration of the 
three guņas, and as a result of their combination in different 
proportions, the various objects of the world originate. The 
course of evolution is as follows : 
The first product of the evolution of prakrti is mahat 
or buddhi.' Considered in its cosmic aspect, it is the great 
germ of this vast world of objects Gnd i is 
The first product of 
evolution is mabat or accordingly called mahat or the great 
puddbi. one. In its p sychological as d.e. as 
present in individual beings, it _is called budàhi. or e 





! VideSáhkhyasüt, 1.71. &^ `, >” 
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intellect. The special functions of buddhi are ascertainment 
and decision. It is by means of the intellest that the 
distinction between the subject and other objects is under- 
stood, and one makes decisions about things. Buddbi arises 
out of the reponderance of the element of sattva in prakrti. 
-Itis the natural function of buddhi to manifest itself and 
other things. In its pure (sattvika) condition, therefore, it- 
* has such attributes as vittue (dharma), knowledge (jana), 
detachment (vairàgya) and excellence (ai$évaryya). But 
- when vitiated by tamas, it has such contrary attributes 
as vice (adbarma), ignorance (ajfidna), attachment 
-(asakti or avairagya) and imperfection (agaktj or 
anai$varyya). Buddhi is different from purusa or the self 
which transcends all pbysical things and qualities. But it 
is the ground of all intellectual processes in all individual 
beings. It stands nearest to the self and reflects the 
"consciousness of the self in such a way as to become 
"apparentiy conscious and intelligent. While the senses and 
the mind function for buddhi or the intellect, the latter 
functions directly for the self and enables it to discriminate 
between itself and prakrti. ' z 
Ahankal ‘or the ego is the second product of prakrti, 
The second js Which arises directly ont of mahat, the 
Wahaükára or the ego. first manifestation. The function of 
ahankara is the feeling of * I and mine’ (abhimana).. It is 
on account of ahankara that the self considers itself (wrongly 
indeed) to be an agent or a cause of action, a desirer of and 
striver for ends, and an owner of properties, We first 
perceive objects through the senses. Then the mind reflects 
ony, —— pug determines them n specifically as of this or that 





c 
| | Vide Kārnkā, 36-37; Sankhya-sat,, 2, 40-13, 
18—1724B 
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as somehow concerned in them. Ahankira is just this sense 
of the self as ‘I’ (aham), and of objects as ‘mine’ (mama). 
When ahankara thus determines our attitude towards the 
. objects of the world, we proceed to act in different ways in 
relation to them. The potter constructs a pot when he 
accepts it as one of his ends and resolves to attain it by 
saying within himself : * Let me construct a pot.’ 

Abankara is said to be of three kinds, according to the 
Fhar aro res linda predominance -of one or other -of the 
of ahañkāra. | three gunas. It is cailed vaikarika or 
sattvika when the element of sattva predominates in it, 
taijasa or rajasa when that of rajas predominates, and 
bhiiadi or tamasa when tamas predominates. From fhe 
first arise the eleven organs, namely, the five organs of 
perception (jianendriya), the five organs of action (karmen- 
driya), and the mind (manas). From the third (i.e. tamasa 
ahanküra) are derived the five subtle elements (tanmatras). 
The second (viz. rijasa) is concerned in both the first and 
the third, and supplies the energy needed for the change of 
sattva and tamas into their products. 


|l The above order of development from  ahankaüra is laid 
down in the  Sünkhya-küriküà and accepted by  Vücaspati 
Miéra.!  Vijüanabhiksu," however, gives a different order. 
According to him, manas or the mind is the only sens: which is 
pre-eminently sittvika or manifesting, und is, therefore, derived 
from sattvika abankara, The other ten organs are developed 
from rajasa ahankara, and the five subtle elements from the 
timasa. The Vedanta view is similar to that held by Vacaspati. 
The five organs of perception (buddhindriya) are the senses 

of sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
These perceive respectively tbe physical 
qualities of colour, sound, smell, taste and 
touch, and are developed from ahaünküra for the enjoyment 
of the self. It is the self's desire to enjoy objects that creates 
both the objects of, and the organs for, enjoyment. The organs 


Five organs of know- 
ledge. 


| Cj. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 25. ? Cf. Pravacana-bhágya, 2. 18. 
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of action (karmendriya) are located in the mouth, hands, feet, 
— . anug and the sex organ. These perform 

Five organs of action. respectively the functions of speech, pre- 
hension, movement, excretion and repro- 

duction. The real organs are not the perceptible external 
organs, like the» eye-balls, ear-holes, skin, hands, feet, etc. 
There are certain imperceptible powers (Sakti) in these per- 


ceptible end-organs which -apprehend physical objects and act 
on them, and are, therefore, to be regarded as the organs 
(indriyas) proper. As such, an indriya cannot be sensed or 
perceived, but muss be known by inference.’ The mind 
manas) is the central organ which partakes 
Manas or mind is tbe of the nature of the organs of both know- 
central organ. ledge and action. Without the guidance 
of the manas neither of them can function 
in relation to their objects. The manas is a very subtle sense 
indeed, but it is made up of parts, and so can come into 
contact with several senses at the same time. The mind, the 
ego and the intellect (manas, ahankara and buddhi) are the 
three internal organs (antahkarana), whiie 
The  Antabkarapas the senses of sight, hearing, etc. and 
and babyakaragas. the organs of action are called the external 
organs (bihyakarana). The vital breaths or 
t: "processes are the functions of the internal organs. The ten 
exterhal organs condition the function of the internal ones. 
vThe mind (manas) interprets the indeterminate  sense-data 
supplied by the external organs into determinate perceptions: 
the ego owns the perceived objects as desirable ends of the 
V self ar. dislikes them; and the intellect decides to act to attain 
-or avoid those objects. The three internal and the ten exter- 
nal organs are collectively called the thirteen karanas or organs 
in the Sinkhya philosophy. While the external organs are 
limited to present objects, the internal ones deal with the 
past, present and future: 3 x 


The Sankhya view of the manas and other organs has certain 
obvious differences from those of the other 
The Sáükbya yew systems. According to the raras Vaisosikas, 


of manas, sudpyorher manas is an eternal atomic substance 
from those of the other Which has neither parts nor any simul- /~ 
systems, taneous contact with many senses. So we 
l cannot have many experiences—many per- 
ceptions, desires and volitions—at the same time. For the 


Bankhyas, the manas is neither atomic nor eternal, but a 





! Cf. Sáhkhya-süt., 2. 28; Kürikà and Kaumudi, 26 and 28. 
2 Cf. Sánkhya-süt,, 2. 26-82, 2. 38, 5. 71; Karika and Kaumudi, 27, 29-30, 
32-33. 
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. composite product of prakrti, and so subject to origin and 


destruction in time. It is also held by them that we may 
have many experiences—sensation, perception, feeling and 
volition—at the same time, although ordinarily our experiences 
come one after the other. The Ny&aya-Vaisesikas admit only 
the manas and the five externak-senses as indriyas and hold 


that the external senses are derived from the physical elements 
'" (mahabhüta). The Sankhyas enumerate eleven indriyas, e.g. 


the manas, the five sensory organs and the five motor organs 
and derive them all fioc the ab (ahanküra), Shih is not 
recognized as a separate principle by the other systems. The 
Vedüntins treat the five vital breaths. (pafica-prina) as in- 


dependent principles, while the Sankhyas reduce them to the 
general functions of antahksrana,’ 


The five tanmmatras are the potential elements or 
| generic essences of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. These are very subtle 
and cannot be ordinarily perceived. We know them by 
inference, although the yogins may have a perception of 
them. The gross physical elements arise from the tanmatras 
i as follows: (i) From the essence of 

r are rons physical sound (śabdatanmātra) is produced ākāśa 
with the quality of sound which is 

perceived by the ear. (11) From the essence of touch 
(sparśatanmāira) combined with that of sound, arises air 
with the attributes of sound and touch. (iii) Out of the 
essence of colour (rüpatanmátra) as mixed with those of 
sound and touch, there arises light or fire with the 
properties of sound, touch and colour. (iv) From the 
essence of taste (rasatanmatra) combined with those of 
sound, touch and colour is produced the element of water 
with the qualities of sound, touch, colour and taste. 
(p) The essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined with 
the other four gives'rise to earth which has all the five 
qualities of sound, touch, coiour, taste and smell. The 
five physical elements of ākāśa, air, light, water and earth 


Five tanmátras. 


À ^ Cf. Sankhya-sat., 2. 20-22 9, 81-32, 5. 84; Kärikā 24 and 29-30. 
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have respectively the specific properties of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. In the order in which they occur 
here, the succeeding element has the special] qualities of 
the preceding ones added to its own, since their essences go 
on combining progressively.’ + 
a - x € E 
The whole course of evolution [rom prakrti to the gross 
physical elements is distinguished into two 
d Two stages of evolu- stages, namely, the psychical (pratyaya- 
ion, viz. the paychi- : ~ 1 : 
cal and the physical. sarga or buddhisarga) and the physical 
a (tanmatrasatga “dr  bhautikasarga). The 
first includes the developments of prakrti as buddhi, ahanküra 
and the eleven sense-motor organs. The second is constituted © 
by the evolution of the five subtle physical essences (tanmitra), 
the gross elements (mahübhüta) and their products. The 
tanmütras, being supersensible and unenjoyable to ordinary 
beings, are called avi$esa, i.e. devoid of specific perceptible 
characters. The physical elements and their products, being 
possessed of specific characters, pleasurable or painful or 
stupefying, are designated as vigesa or the specific. ‘The visesas 
or specific objects are divided into three kinds, namely, the 
gross elements, the gross body born of parents (sthüla$Sarira) 
and the subtle body (suksma or lihga Sarira). The gross body 
is composed of the five gross elements, although some think 
that it is made of four elements or of only one element. 
The subtle body is the combination of buddhi, ahankiüra, 
the eleven sense-motor organs and the five subtle elements 
({tanmatra). The gross body is the support of the subtle body, 
in so far as the intellect (buddhi), the ego (ahankara) and 
the senses cannot function without some physical basis, 
According to Viacaspati there are only these two kinds of 
bodies as mentioned before.  Vijüanabhiksu, however, thinks 
that there is a third kind of body called the adhisthaina body 
which supports the subtle one when it passes from one gross 
body into another.? 


The history of the evolved universe is a play of twenty- 
four principles, of which prakrti is the first, the five gross 
elements are the last, and the thirteen organs (karanas) 

and five tanmatras are the intermediate ones. But it is 
not complete in itself, since it has a necessary reference 
! Qf, Kārikā and Kaumudi, 22. 


? 2 Cf. Karikd and Kaumudi, 88-41.  Sünkhga.süt., 3. 1-17; Pravacana* | 
^O Akàsya, 8. 11. i 
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to the world of selves as the witnesses and enjoyers thereof. 
It is not the dance of blind atoms, nor the push and pull 
of mechanical forces which produce a world to no purpose. 
On the other hand, it serves the most fundamental ends 
of the moral, of better, the spiritual, life. If the spirit 
be a reality, tbere must be proper adjustment between 
moral deserts, and the joys and sorrows of life. Again, 
the history of the world must be, ın spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, the progressive realization of the life of 
spirit. In the Sankhya, the evolution, of prakrti into a 
world of objects makes it possible. for spirits to enjoy or 
suffer according to their merits or demerits. But the ulti- 
mate end of the evolution of prakrti is the freedom (mukti) 
of self. It is through a life of moral training in the evolved 
universe that the self realizes its true nature. What that 
nature is and how it can be realized, we shall consider 
presently. Now the evolution of prakrti in relation to the 
purusa may be represented by the following table: 


Prakgti 


| 
Mahat 
— | 


Purusa —————————— Aha bkara 
= | 


——. 


— 
a = 





į | | | 
— Mind 5 Sense- 5 Motor- 5 Taomātras 
organs organs 34M 
5 Mahabhitas 


III. THE SaNxHyA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE ! 


The Sankhya theory of knowledge follows in the main its 
The Süókbya accepts ‘dualistic metaphysics. It accepts only 
only three independent three independent sources of valid know- 
sources of valid know- x i 
ledge. . ledge (pramána). These are perception, 
inference and scriptural testimony (sabda). The other 
1 Wide Karika and Kaumudi, 4-6; Pravacafa-bhágya, 1. 87-89, 99-103 ; 
5. 27, 37, 42-51. Cf. The Nyáya Theory of Knowledge (Ch. V, ante) for a fuller 
account of this subject. 
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sources of knowledge, like comparison, postulation (arthapatti) 
and non-cognition (anupalabdhi), are in^luded under these 
three, and not recognized as separate sources of knowledge. 

Valid knowledge (prama) is a definite and an unerring 
— and condition COgnition of some object (arthaparicchitti) 
of valid knowledge. through the modification of buddhi or 
the intellect which reflects the consciousness of the self in it. 
What we call the mind or the intellect is an unconscious. 
material entity in the Sankhya philosophy. Consciousness or 
intelligence (caitanya) really belongs to the self. But the self 
cannot immediately apprehend the objects of the world. If 
it could, we should always know all objects, since the self in 
us is not finite and limited, but all-pervading. The self 
knows objects through the intellect, the manas, and the 
senses. We have a true knowledge of objects when, 
through the activity of the senses and the manas, their 
forms are impressed on the intellect which, in its turn, 
reflects the light or consciousness of the self. 

In all valid knowledge there are three factors, namely, 

The factora of valja the subject (pramata), the object (pra- 

knowledge. meya), and the ground or source of 
knowledge (pramina). The subject being a conscious 
principle is no other than the self as pure consciousness 
(Suddha cetana). The modification (vrtti) of the intellect, 
through which the self knows an object, is called pramana. 
The object presented to the self through this modification 
is the prameya. Prama or valid knowledge is the reflection 
of the self in the intellect as modified into the form of the 
object, because without the self's consciousness the un- 
conscious intellect cannot cognise anything. 

Perception is the direct cognition of an object through its 

The nature of per- COntact with some sense. When an 

ception, object like the table comes within the 
range of your vision, there is contact between the table and 
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your eyes. The table produces certain impressions or 
modifications in the sense organ, which are analysed and 
synthesised by manas or the mind. Through the activity 
of the senses and the mind, buddhi or the intellect becomes 
modified and trausformed into the shaps of the table. The 
intellect, however, being an unconscious material principle, 
cannot by itself know the object, although the form of the 
object is present in it. Butas the intellect has an excess 
of sattva, it reflects, like a transparent mirror, the conscious- 
ness of the self (purusa). With the reflection of the self's 
consciousness in it, the unconscious modification of the 
intellect into the form oí the table becomes illumined into a 
conscious state of perception. Just as a mirror reflecis the 
light of a lamp and thereby manifests other tbings, so the 
material principle of buddhi, being transparent and bright 
(sattvika), reflects the consciousness of the self and illumi- 
nates or cognises the objects of knowledge. 


It is to be observed here that the reflection theory of know- 
ledge has been explained in two different ways by Vacaspati 
Miéra and Vijüànabhiksu. We have followed the former in the 
account of the knowledge process given above, Vacaspati 
thinks that the knowledge of an object takes place when there is 
reflection of the self in the intellect which has been modified 
into the iorm of the object. According to Vijfiiamabhiksu, the 
process of perceptual knowledge is like this: When any object 
comes in contact with its special sense organ, the intellect 
becomes modified into the form of the object. Then, because 
of the predominance of sativa in it, the intellect reflects the 
conscious self and seems to be conscious, in the same way in 
which a mirror reflects the light of a lamp and becomes itself 
luminous and capable of manifesting other objects. But next, 
the intellect, which is thus modifisd into the form of the object, 
is reflected back in the self. "That is, the object is presented to 
the self through a -mental modification corresponding to the 
form of the object. Thus «n Vücaspati's view, there is à reflec- 
tion of the self in the-mtellect, but no reflection of the intellect 
back into the self. "Vijiünabhikgu, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is a reciprocal reflection of the self in the intellect 
and of the inteliect in the self. This view is accepted also in 
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Vedavyüsa's commentary on the Yoga-Sütra, "What induces 
Vijfiinabhikgu to suppose that the modified intellect is reflected 
in the self is perhaps the necessity of explaining the self's 
experience of pleasure and pain. "The self, being pure con- 
sciousness, free from all pleasure and pain, cannot be subjected 
to these experiences. It is the intellect which really enjoys 
pleasure and suffers pain. So, the apparent experiences of 
pleasure and pain in the self should be explained by some sort 
of reflection of the intellect in the self. 


There are two kinds of perception, namely, niryikalpaka 
—* . or the indeterminate and savikalpaka or 
Nirvikalpaka and Á 3 = 

sa vikalpska percep- the determinate. The first arises at the 
SERES first moment of contact between a sense 
and its object, and is antecedent to all menta] analysis and 
synthesis of the sense-data. It is accordingly called alocana 
or a mere sensing of the object. In it there is a cognition 
of the object as a mere something without any recognition 
of it as this or that kind of thing. Itis an unverbalised 
experience like those of the infant and the dumb. Just as 
babies and dumb persons cannot express their experience 
in words, so we cannot communicate tbis indeterminate 
perception of objects to other people by means of 
words and sentences. The second kind of perception is 
the result of the analysis, synthesis and interpretation of 
sense-data by manas or the mind. So it is called vivecana 
or a judgment of the object. It is the determinate cognition 
of an object as a particular kind of thing having certain 
quahties and standing in certain relations to other things. 
The determinate perception of an object is expressed in 
tbe form of a subject-predicate proposition, e.g. ‘this is a 
cow,’ ‘that rose is red.” , 


! Vide Pravacana-bhadgya, 1. 90; Vyása-bhágya, 4. 22. 
* For a fuller account of nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions, vide 
S. C. Chatterfee, The Nyäya Theory of Knowledge, Cb. IX. 
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Inference is the knowledge of one term of a relation, 
which is not perceived, through the 
athe ees other which is perceived and known to 
— ^be invariably related to the first. In it 

what is perceived leads us on to the knowledge of what 
is unperceived througn the knowledge of a universal relation 
(vyapti) between the two. We get the knowledge of 
vyapti between two things from the repeated observation 
of their concomitance. One single instance of their relation 
is not, as some  logicians wrongly think, sufficient - 


to establish the. knowledge of a universal relation between 
them. 


With regard to the classification of inference, the 
Sankhya adopts the  Nyàüya view, 

ps cM Mon of although in a slightly different form. 
Inference is first divided into two kinds, 

namely, vita and avita. It is called vita or affirmative 
when it is based on a universal affirmative proposition, and 
avita or negative when based on a universal negative 
proposition. The vita is subdivided into, the  pürvavat 
and the samanyatodrsta. A purvavat inferencé is that 
which is based on the observed uniformity of concomitance 
between two things. This is illustrated when one infers 
the existence of fire from smoke because one has observed 
that smoke is always accompanied by fire. Samanyatodrsta 
inference, on the other hand, is not based on any observa- 
tion of the concomitance between the middle and the major 
term, but on the similarity of the middle with such facts 
as are uniformly related to the major. How do we know 
that we have the visual and other senses ? It cannot be 
by means of perception. The senses are supersensible. 
We bave no sense to perceive our senses with. ‘Therefore, 
we are io know the existence of the senses by an inference 
like this: '* All actions require some means or instruments, 
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e.g. the act of cutting ; the perceptions of colour, etc. 
are so many acts ; therefore, there must be some means 
or organs of perception.” It should be noted here 
that we infer the existence of organs from acts of perception, 
not because we have observed the organs to be invariably 
related to perceptive acts, but because we know that per- 
ception is an action and that an action requires a means of 
action. ‘The other kind of inference, namely, avita is what 
some Naiyayikas call Sesavat or parisesa inference. It 
consists in proving something to be true by the elimination of 
- “all other alternatives to it. This is illustrated when one 
argues that sound must be a quality because it cannot bea 
substance or an activity or a relation or anything else. 
As regards the logical form of inference, the Sankhyas admit, 
like the Natyayikas, that the five-membered syllogism is 
the most convincing form of inferential proof.’ | 
The third pramana is gabda or testimony. It is consti- 
tuted by authoritative statements (apta- 
The  natore and . | 
forms of éabda or vacana), and gives us the knowledge of 
ge — objects which cannot be known by 
perception and inference. A statement is a sentence made 
up of words arranged in a certain way. A word is a sign 
which denotes something (vacaka), and its meaning (artha) 
is the thing denoted by it (vacya). That is, a word is a 
symbol which stands for some object. The under- 
standing of a sentence requires the understanding of the 
meanings of its constituent words. Sabda is generally said 
to be of two kinds, namely, laukika and vaidika. The 
first is the testimony of ordinary trustworthy persons. 
This however is not recognised in the Sankhya as a separate 
pramàna, since it depends on perception and inference. It 
is the testimony of Sruti or the Vedas that is to be admitted 


! Vide, p. 185 ante. For an an eluborate account of the theory of infer- 
ence, de 8. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, Bk. III. 
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as the third independent pramana. The Vedas give us 
true knowledge about supersensuous realities which cannot 
be known through perception and inference. As not made 
by any person, the Vedas are free from all defects and 
imperfections that must cling to “the products of personal 
agencies. They are, therefore, infallible, and possess self- 
evident validity. The Vedas embody the intuitions of 
“enlightened seers (rsis) These intuitions, being universal 
and eternal experiences, are not dependent on the will or 
consciousness of individual persons. As such the Vedas - 
are impersonal (apauruseya). Yet they are not eternal 
since they arise out of the spiritual experiences of seers 
and saints, and are conserved by a continuous line of 
instruction from generation to generation. 


IV. THe DOCTRINE or LiBERATION! 


Our life on earth is a mixture of joys and sorrows. 
There are indeed many pleasures of life, and also many 
creatures who have a good share of them. But many more 
are the pains and sufferings of life and all living beings 
are more or less subject to them. Even if it be possible 
for any individual being to shun all other ‘pains and 
miseries, it is impossible for him to evade the clutches of 

decay and death. Ordinarily, bowever, 

esa — — we are the victims of three kinds of 
pre aa and &dbi- — pains, viz. the adbyátmika, adhibhautika 
and adhidaivika. The first is due to 

.intra-organic causes like bodily disorders and mental 
affections. It includes both bodily and mental suffer- 
ings, such as fever and headache, the pangs of fear, 
anger, greed, etc. The second is produced by extra-organic 
matural causes like men, beasts, thorns, etc. Instances 


| Vide Karika and Kaumudi, 44-63;  Sahkhya-süt., Pravacana-bhàsya 
and Vriti, 3. 65-54. , 
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of this kind are found in cases of murder, snake-bite, prick 
of thorns and so forth. The third kind of suffering is 
caused by extra-organic supernatural causes, e g. the pains 
inflicted by-ghosts, demons, eic. 
Now all men earnestly desire toavoid every kind of pain. 
Nay more, they want, once for all, to 
— = wanttoget put an end to all their sufferings, and 
have enjoyment at all times. But that 
is not to be. We cannot have pleasure only and exclude 
pain altogether. So long as we are in this frail body with 
its imperfect organs, all pleasures are bound to be mixed up 
with pain or, at least, be temporary. Hence we should 
give up the hedonistic ideal of pleasure and rest content 
with the less attractive but more rational end of freedom 


rom pain. In the Sànkhya system, 
Sánkhya mukti or 


liberation is the abzo- hberation (mukti) is just the absolute" " 


ire cessation of all and compiete cessation of all pain with- 


out a possibility of return. It is the 
ultimate end or the summum bonum of our life (apavarga or 
purusartha). 


How are we to attain liberation or absoluté freedom from 
all pain and suffering? All the arts and 
Ana ring: '8s crafts of the modern man and ail the 
freedom from suffering blessings of modern science give us but 
is to be attained 7 : 
through right know- temporary relief from pain or short-lived 
ledge. n 
pleasures. These do not ensure a total 
and final release from all the ills to which our mind and 
body are subject. So the Indian philosopher wants some 
other more effective method of accomplishing the task, and 
this he finds in the right knowledge of reality (tattvajňāna), 
It is a general rule that | our sufferings are due to our ignor- 
ance. In the different walks of life we find that the 
ignorant and uneducated man comes to grief on many occa- 


sions because he does not know the laws of life and nature. 
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The more knowiedge we have about ourselves and the world 


we live in, the better fitted are we for the struggle for ex- 


tbat we are not perfectly happy, nor even completely free 
from pain and misery. The reason for this is that we have 
not the perfect knowledge about reality. When we have 
that knowledge, we shall attain freedom from all suffering. - 
Realigy is, according to the Sankhya, a 

ett age pele alae a plurality of selves and the world of 
objects presented to them. The self is 

an intelligent principle which does not possess any quality 
or activity but is a pure consciousness free from the limi- 
tations of space, time and causality. It is the pure subject 

which transcends the whole world of objects includine physi- 
cal things and organic bodies, the mind and the sensis, the 

ego and the intellect. All changes and activites, all 
thoughts and feelings, all pleasures and pains, all joys and 

sorrows belong to what we cal] the mind-body system. The 

self is quite distinct from the mind-body complex and is, 

therefore, beyond all the affections, and afflictions of the 

psychical life. Pleasure and pain are mental facts which do 

not really colour tbe pure self. It is the mind, and not self, 

that feels pleasure or pain, and is happy or unhappy. So 
also, virtue and vice, merit and demerit, in short, all moral 

properties beiong to the ego (ahankara) who is the striver 

and doer of al acts. The self is different from the ego or 

the moral agent who strives for good or bad ends, attains 

them and enjoys or suffers accordingly. Thus we see that 

the self is the transcendent subject whose very essence is 

pure consciousness, freedom, eternity and immortality. It 

is pure consciousness GRanasvarũ ps) in-the sense that the 

changing states and processes of the mind, which we call 


1 Cf. Sankhya-sit. and Vriti, 5. 25-26. 
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empirical consciousness, do not belong to the self. The self 
is the subject or witness of mental changes as of bodily 
and physical changes, but is as much distinct from the 
former as from ‘the latter. It is freedom itself in so far a 
it is above the space-time and the cause-effect order of ex 
istence. It is eternal and immortal, because it is not pr 
duced by any cause and cannot be destroyed in any way." 

Pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow really belong to buddhi 
or the intellect and the mind. The 
p hs NO Y VH purusa or self is by its nature free from 
aen eland no them all) "Baton account of ignorance 
it fails to distinguish itself from the 
mind and the iatellect, and owns them as parts of itself so 
much so that it identifies itself with the body, the senses, 
the mind and the intellect. It becomes, so to say, some- 
body with a certain name, and a particular *combination of 
talent, temperament and character.’ As such, we speak of 
it as the ‘material self,’ the ‘social self,’ the ‘sensitive and 
appetitive self,” the ‘imagining and desiring self,’ or the 
“willing and thinking self.’* According to the Sankbya, all 
these are not-self which reflects the pure self-and apparently 
imparts its affections and emotions to the latter. The self 
considers itself to be happy or unhappy when the mind and 
the iniellect, with which it identifies itself, become so, in 
the same way in which a father considers himself fortunate 
or unfortunate in view of his beloved son's good or bad luck, 
or a master feels insulted by an insult to his Own servant. 
It is this want of discrimination or feeling of identity 
(@viveka between the self and the mind-body that is the 
cause of all our troubles. We suffer pain and enjoy plea- 
suré because the experiencing subject in us (drastà) wrongly 
L Cf. Provacana-bhasya, 1. 146-48. ‘ 
* For an account of the different kinds of selves vide James, Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I, Chap. X, and Ward, Psychologicai Principles, Chap. XV. 
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identifies itself with the experienced obj bjects (dráya) inclu- 


ding pleasure dnd pain.’ ` 


- The cause of suffering being ign ce (ajiiina) in the 
sense of non- discHiatination (aviveka) be- 
— — tween the self and the not-self, freedom 
the two leads to free- from suffering must come from know- 
ledge of the distinction between the two 
(vivekajňāna)." But this saving knowledge is not merely an 
intellectual understanding of the truth. It must be a direct | 
knowledge or clear realization of*the fact that the self is not 
thé body and the-senses, the mind and the intellect. Once 
we realise or see that ‘our self is the unborn and undying 
spirit in us, the eternal and immortal subject of experience, 
we become free from all misery and suffering. A direct 
knowledge of the truth is necessary to remove the illusion 
of the body or the mind as my self. -Now I have a direct 
and an undoubted perception that I am a particular psycho- 
physical organism. The knowledge that the self is “Wiinghs | 
from all this must be an equally direct perception, if it is 
contradict and cancel the previous one. The illusory percep- 
tion of snake, in a rope is not to be sublated by any argument 
or instruction, but by another perception of the rope assuch. 
To realize the self we require a long course of spiritual - 
training with devotion to and constant contemplation of, the . 
truth that the spirit is not the body, the senses, the mind or 
the intellect.* We shall consider the nature and methods of 
this training when we come to the Yoga philosophy. 
When the self attains liberation, no change takes place 











^ "The nature of libera- init and no new property or quality 
„tion. 


accrues to it.” Laberattén or freedom of 


the self does not mean the Moroiepioent from a less perfect 


! Qf. Kürikà and Kaumudi, ia; Pravacania- -bhagya and Vrtti, 3, 72. 
31 Kürikà and Kaumudi, 44, 63; SáAkhya-süt; and Vrtti, 3. 93.24. - 
! Of, Sankhya-sat. and Vrtti, 3. 6 Ed 75; Kürikà and Kaumudi, 61. 
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= to a more — condition. So also immortality and 


r 






eternal life are not to be. regarded as future possibilities or 
events in time. If these were events and temporal acquisi- 
tions, they would be governed by the laws of time, space 
and causality, and, as such, the very opposite of freedom 
and immortality. The attainment of liberation means just 
the clear recognition of the self as a reality which is beyond 
time and space, and above the mind and the body, and, 
therefore, essentially free, eternal and immortal.‘ When 
there is. adc realization, the Self cea self ceases to be affected by the 
vicissitudes of the body and the mind and rests in itself as 
the disinterested witness of physical and psychical changes. 
‘* Just as the dancing girl ceases to dance after having enter- 
tained the spectators, so prakrti ceases to act and evolve 
the world after manifesting her nature to the self.’’? It is 
possible for every self to realize itself in this way and 
— Leo. thereby attain liberation in life in this 
EN -- e and world. This kind of liberation is known 
as Jivanmuktj or emancipation of the 
soul while living in this body. After the death of its body, 
the liberated self attains what is called videhamukti or 
emancipation of the spirit from all bodies, gross and subtle. 
This ensures absolute and complete freedom.”  Vijünàna- 
bhiksu, however, thinks that the latter is the real kind of 
liberation, since the self cannot be completely free from the 
influence of bodily and mental changes so long as it is 


embodied.* But all Sankhyas agree that libération is only 
the complete destruction of the threefold misery (dubkha- 


|o traya-bhighàta). It is not a state of joy as conceived in the 


E 
hi 


€f. Sànkhya-süt. and Vrtti, b. 74-83; Sankhya-sat., 1. 56, 6. 20, 
Cj. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 69, 66.66, - 
Cf. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 67-68 : Sünkhya-süt. and —— 78-84. 
Cf. Pravacana-bhagya 8. 76.84, 6, 116. 
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Vedanta. Where there is no pain, there can neither be 
any pleasure ; because the two are relative and inseparable. 


V. THE PROBLEM oF Gop ` = 

The attitude of the Sankh ya towards théism has been the 
^ subject of controversy among its com- 

ontroversy ‘amon g | t 
yas with .egard  mentators and interpreters. While 
poe e SnO some of them clearly repudiaie the be- 
lief in God, others take great pains to make ovt that the 
Sankhya is no less theistic than the Nyaya. The classical 
Sankhya argues against the existence of God on the follow- 
ing grounds: (a) That the world as a system of effects must 
have a cause is no doubt true. But God 
E eie ouk qf saris or Brahman cannot be the cause of the 
world. God is said to be the eternal 
and immutable self ; and what is unchanging cannot be the 


..Aetive cause of anything. So it follows that the ultimate 
"cause of the world is the eternal but everchanging (parinami). 
 prakrti or matter. (b) It may be said that prakrti being 


non-intelligent must be controlled and directed by some 


> “jntelligent agent to produce the world.. The individual 


= * 4 " 


selves are limited in knowledge and, therefore, cannot control 
the subtle material cause of the world. So there must be 
an infinitely wise being, i.e. God, who directs and guides 
prakrti. But this is untenable. God, as conceived by the 
theists, does not act or exert Himself in any way; but to 
control and guide prakrti is to act or do something. Sup- 
posing God is the controller of  prakrti, we may ask: What 
induced God to control prakrti and thereby create the world? 
It cannot be any end of His own, for a perfect being cannot 
have any unfulfilled desires and unattained ends. Nor can 


e 


! Cf. Kürikà and “Kaumudi, 56-57; Sünkhya-süt., Vrtt! and Pravacana, 
1. 92.95, 3. 59-57, b. 2- 12. Vide also Gaudapida, Sdnkhya-ka rika-bhadsya, 
and A> K. Majumdar, The Sankhya Goncepticn of Personality, Chapters I and 
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it be the good of His creatures. No prudent 2m. bothers 
himself about the welfare of other beings without his own 
gain. Asa matter of fact, the world is so full of sin and 
suffering that it can hardly be said to be the work of God 
who had the good of His creatures in view when He created. 
(c) The belief in God is inconsistent with the distinctive 
reality and immortality of individual selves (jiva). If the 
latter be included within God as His parts, they ought to 
have some of the divine powers, which, however, is not the 
casé. On the other hand; if they are created by God, 
they must be subject to destruction. The conclusion drawn 
from all this is that God does not exist and that prakrti is 
the sufficient reason for there being a world of objects. 
‘Prakrti creates the world unconsciously for the good of 
the individual selves (purusa) in the same way in which 
the milk of the cow flows unconsciously through her udder 
for the nourishment of the calf. 
According to another interpretation of the Sankhya;« 
which is not generaily accepted, this 
Hi ca BR Saskia” system is not atheistic. This is the 
view of Vijnanabhiksu and some modern 
writers.’ They hold that the existence of God as possessed 
of creative activity cannot be admitted. Yet we must 
believe in God as the eternally perfect spirit who is the 
witness of the world and whose mere presence (sannidhi- 
matra) moves prakrti to act and create, in the same way 
in which the magnet moves a piece of iron. Vijiianabhiksu 
thinks that the existence of such a God is supported by 
reason as well as by the scriptures. 


k | VI. CONCLUSION 


The Sankhya may be called a philosophy of 
dualistic realism. It traces the whole course of the world 


1 Vide Pravacana-bhàgya, ibid; A. K. Majumdar, The Sankhya Concep- 
tion of Personality, ibid, 
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to the interplay of two ultimate principles, viz. spirit 
„and primal matter (purusa and prakrti). On the one 
hand, we have prakrti which is regarded as the ultimate 
cause of the world of objects including physical things, 
organic bodies and psychical products like the mind 
(manas), the intellect and the ego.  Prakrti is both the 
material and the efficient cause of the world. It is active 
and ever-changing, but blind and unintelligent. How can 
such a blind principle evolve an orderly world and direct it 
towards any rational end ? How again are we to explain 
the first disturbance or vibration in prakrti which is said to 
be originally in a state of equilibrium ? So, on the other 
band, the Sankhya admits another ultimate principle, viz., 
purusa or the self. 'The category of purusa includes a 
plurality of selves who are eternal and immutable principles 
of pure consciousness. These selves are intelligent but 
inactive and unchanging. It isin contact with such cons- 
cious and intelligent selves that the unconscious and unin- 
telligent prakrti evolves the world of experience. But how 
can the inactive and unchanging self at all come in contact 
with and imfluence prakrti or matter ? The Sankhya holds 
that the mere presence (sannidhi) of purusa or the self is 
sufficient to move prakrti to act, although it itself remains 
unmoved. Similarly, it is the reflection of the conscious 
self on the unconscious intellect that explains the cognitive 
and other psychical functions performed by thelatter. But 
how the mere presence of the self can be tbe cause of 
changes in prakrti, but not in the self itself, is not . clearly 
explained. Nor, again, is it quite clear how an unintelligent 
material principle like the intellect can reflect pure cons- 
ciousness (which is immaterial) and thereby become 
conscious and intelligent. The physical analogies given in 
the Sankhya are not sufficiently illuminating-»/ Further, the 
existence of many selves is proved by the Sankhya from the 
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difference in the nature, activity, birth and death, and 
sensory and motor endowments of different living beings. 
But all these differences pertain, not to the self as pure 
consciousness but to the bodies associated i with. it. So far 
as their intrinsic nature (i.e., pure consciousness) ie 
concerned, there is nothing to diatingrdah between one self 
and another. So there seems to be no good ground for the 


Sankhya theory of many ultimate selves. It may be that 


the many selves of which we speak, are the empirical 
individuals or egos dealt with in ordinary life and experience. 
From the speculative standpoint there seem to be certain 
gaps in the he Sankhya philosophy. Still we should not 
underrate its value as a system of self-culture for the attain- 
ment of liberation. So far as the practical end of attaining 
freedom from suffering is concerned, this system is as good 
as any other and enables the religious aspirant to realize the 
highest good of his life, viz., liberation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Yoga pbilosophy is an invaluable gift of the great 
Tir. Indian sage Patañjali to all bent upon 
Patafijali was the Me : z É : 
founder of the Yoga Spiritual realization. It isa great aid 
— * to those who wish to realize the exis- 
tence of the spirit as an independent principle, free from all 
limitations of the body, the senses and the mind.* It is 
known also as the Pátanjala system after the name of its 
founder. The Xoga-sütra or the Paátarjala-sütra is the first 
work of this school of philosophy. Vyasa 
- ee * go ioi wrote a brief but valuable commentary 
on the Yoga-sütra called Yoga-bhdsya 
or Vydsa-bhadsya.  Wáücaspati's Tattva-vaisdradi is a reliable 
sub-commentary on Vyasa’s commentary. Bhojaraja’s Vrtti 
and Yogamani-prabhd are very simple and popular works 
on the Yoga system.  Vijüàna-bhiksu's Yoga-cdrttika and 
Yoga-sára-sangraha are other useful manuals of the Yoga 
philosophy. 
The Patafijala system is divided into four pàádas or parts. 
cur ME The first is called the samadhipada and 
pádas or parts of this treats of the nature, aim and forms of 
— yoga, the modifications of citta or the 
internal organ, and the different methods of attaining yoga. 
The second, viz., the sidhanapada, deals with kriyāyoga as 


! Miss G. Coster has the Yoga system in view when she says: ‘We need 
a new kind of Society for Psychical Research...... to demonstrate to the ordinary 
public the possibility (or impossibility) of genuine super-physical experience on 
this side'" (vide Yoga and Western Psych logy, p. 246*. 


* | * 
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a means of attaining samadhi, the klesas’ or menial states 
causing afflictions, the fruits of actions (karmaphala) and 
their painful nature, and the fourfold theme of suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and tbe means thereof. "The third or 
vibbutipada gives an account of the inward aspects of yoga 
and the supernormal powers acquired by the practice of 
yoga and so forth. The fourth part is called the kaivalya- 
pada and describes the nature and forms of liberation, the 
reality of the transcendent self and the other world and 
so on. 
The Yoga is | closely allied to the Sankhya system. It is the 
{ application of the theory of the Sankhya 
action Sram, the -if ‘practical life. The Yoga mostly 
“accepts the Sankhbya epistemology and 
admits the three pramanas of perception, inference and 
scriptural testimony. It mostly accepts also the metaphysics 
of the Sankhya with its twenty-five principles, but believes . 
in God as the supreme self distinct from other selves. The 
special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga as 
the sure means of attaining . vivekajüana or discriminative 


knowledge whicb is held in the Sankhya as the essential 
condition of liberation. 


The value of yoga as an important method of realizing 
the spiritual truths of Indian philosophy 

— — —— has been recognized by almost all the 
i Indian systems. We have clear evidence 

of the recognition of yoga Mops ES even in the Upanisads, 
the Smrtis and the Purinas.* ‘So long as the mind or the 
intellect of a man is impure and unsettled, he cannot 


1 The verb, 'klió' is ordinarily intransitive !kliáyati), meaning 'to be 
affüicted.' 'Kleás,' then means affliction or suffering. But *kliá' is sometimes 
also transitive (kilén&ti) meaning ‘cause affliction,” ‘torment.* The present 
word is more conveniently derived from this transitive sense. Vide Vydsa- 
bhagya, 1. 5, where klig(a =kleda-hetuka. 


2 cf, Katha Upanigad, 6. 11, 6. 18, Soetdfvatara, 2. 5, 3. ph 
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properly understand anything of philosophy and religion, 
We must bave a pure heart and a tranquil mind if we are 
to know and realize the truths of philosophy and religion. 
"Now the practice of yoga is the best way of self-puri urification, 
i.e. purification of the body and the intellect. Hence it is 
that almost all the systems of Indian philosophy insist on 
the practice of yoga as the necessary practical side of a 

philosophy of life. V t si o a SEN 
- "The Patafijala system makes a special study of the 
nature and forms of yoga, the different 

The yoga lays down : : e 

a practical path for steps in yoga practice, and other impor- 
eee patalon. tant things connected with these. It 
holds, like the Sankhya and some other Indian systems, 
that liberation is to be attained through the direct know- 
ledge of ' the self’s distinction from the physical world 
including our body, mind and the ego (vivekujnana). But 
this can be realized only if we can manage to suppress ‘and 
terminate the functions of the body and the senses, the 
manas and the intellect and finally, the ego i.e. the 
empirical self) and yet have self-comeciousness or experience 
of the transcendent spirit (purusa). This would convince us 
that the self is above the mind-body complex, the senses 
and tbe intellect and also the suffering or enjoying indivi- 
dual ego. It will be seen to be above all physical reality 
with its spatio-temporal and cause-effect order. This is the 
realization of the self as the free, immortal spirit which is 
above sin and suffering, death and destruction. In other 
words, it is tbe attainment of freedom from all pain and 
me i.c. liberation. The Yoga system lays down a 
practica] path of self-realization for the religious aspirant 
and the sincere seeker after the spirit. The Sününkhya lays 
greater stress on discriminative knowledge as the means of 
attaining liberation, although it recommends such practical 
methods asstudy, reasoning and constant meditation on 
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the truth." The Yoga, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
importance of the practical methods of purification and 
concentration for realizing the  self's distinction from 
the body and the mind, and thereby attaining liberation. 
These will be explained in the Yoga ethics. Before we 
come to that we have to study the Yoga psychology which 
deals with the nature of the self, the mind and its function, 
and the relation between mind, body and the self. 


> 
^ 


II. YocA PSYCHOLOGY 


In the Sankhya-Yoga system, the individual self 
(iva) is regarded as the free spirit associated with the 
gross body and more closely related to a subtle body 
The self knows tbe  COnstituted by the senses, the manas, 
objects of the world the ego and the intellect. The self is, 
through the modifica- a a . 
tions of citta or the in its own nature, pure consciousness, 
"Na free from the limitations of the body 
and the fluctuations of the mind (citta). But in its ignorance 
it confuses itself with citta, The citta is the first product 
of prakrti, in which the element of sattva or the power of 
‘manifestation naturally predominates over those of rajas and 
tamas. It is essentially unconscious; but being in the closest 
"proximity to the self it reflects, through its manifesting 
power, the self's consciousness so as to become apparently 
conscious and intelligent. It is different from manas which 
is the internal sense. When the citta is related to any 
object through manas, it assumes the form of that object. 
The self knows tbe objects of the world through the modi- 
fications of citta which correspond to the forms of the 
objects known. Although the self really undergoes no 


1 Vide Kürikà and Kaumudi, 51. 
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change or modification, yet because of its reflection in the 
changing states and processes of citta, the self appears to 
be subject to changes and to pass through different states of 
the mind or citta, in the same way in which the moon 
appears to be moving when we see it reflected in the moving 
waves." 


The modifications of citta, i.e. cognitive mental states, 
HER UR — are many and varied. ‘These may be 
of mental" modifica- Classified under five heads, namely, 
— — pramàna or true cognition, viparyaya or 
false cognition, vikalpa or merely verbal cognition, nidrà or 
sleep, and smrti or memory. There are three kinds of true 
cognition, viz. perception, inference and verbal testimony. 
These have been explained in almost the same way as in the 
Sankhya.  Viparyaya is the wrong knowledge of objects as 
what tbey really are not and it includes doubt or uncertain 
cognitions. Wikalpa is a mere verbal idea caused by words, 
to which no real facts correspond. nd. When you hear the 
words ‘‘Rahu’s head,'' you have the idea of a distinction 
between Rabu and its head, although really there is no. 
distinction between the two, Rahu being only a bead. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘‘consciousness of the soul" arouses _/ 
the ideas of two different entities (soul and consciousness) 
related together, whereas in reality there is no distinction 
between them (soul and consciousness being identical).* 
Slee (nidra) is anotber kind of mental modification (citta- 
vrtti). It is due to the preponderance of tamas in citta 
and the consequent cessation of waking consciousness and 
dream experiences. It thus stands for deep dreamless sleep 
(susupti). Some philosophers think that in sound sleep 
there is no mental function or conscious state at all. But 





1 Vide Yoga-süt, and Vriti,1.4. Cf. Sadkbya theory of "Evolation of 
the World,'' ante. 
2 Yoga-bhdasya, 1,9. 
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thisis wrong. On waking from sound sleep we say, “I 
slept well," “I knew notbing,’ etc. Such memory of what 
. took place during sleep supposes direct experience of the 
-~ state of sleep. So there must be in sleep some cognitive 
mental state or process which is concerned in the experience 
of the absence of knowledge (abhavapratyayalambana vrtti). 
Smrti-or memory is the reproduction of past experiences 
 withont any alteration or innovation. All cognitive mental 
states and processes (citta-vrtti) may be included in these 
five kinds of modifications. Weneed not admit any other 
kinds of cognitive functions of the mind (citta-vrtti).' 

When citta is modified into any -kind- of vrtti or 
uds uivEQ T cognitive mental state, the self is 
to the mind or citta reflected in it and is apt to appro- 
pae rne bony: priate it as a state of itself. Hence 
it 3s that it appears to pass through different 
states of “the mind (citta) and stages of life. . It 
considers itself to be subject to birth and growth, decay and 
death at different periods of time. It is ied to believe that 
it sleeps and Wakes up, imagines and remembers, makes 
mistakes and corrects errors, and soon. In truth, however, 
the self (purusa) is above all the happenings of the body 
and the mind (citta), all physicakand psychical changes, like 
sleeping and waking, birth and death, etc. It is citta or 
ihe mind that really performs these functions of sleeping 
and waking, knowing and doubting, imagining and remem- 
bering. The self appears to be concerned in these functions - 
because ií is reflected in citta or the mind which is held up 
before it asa mirror before a person. It also appears to be sub- 
ject to the five CM sourced MIS namely, (1) 
avidya or wrong knowledge of the non-e ernalas eternal, of 
the not-self as the self, of the unpleasant as tbepleasant, and 


t! Vide Yoga-sit., Bhagya and  Vrtti, 1.5-11. Sn 
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: — 
of the impure as pure, (ii) asmitā, i.e. the false notion or 
perception of the self as identical with buddhi or the 
mind, (iii) raga or desire for pleasure and the means of. 
its attainment, (iv) dvesa or aversion to pain and the 
causes thereof, (v) abhinivess or the instinctive fear of 
death in all creatures.’ ' 

So 'ang as there are changes and modifications in citta, 
à; the self is reflected therein and, in the 

The selí's bond 
* pe ses —— age Lo absence of «d iscriminative knowledge, 
with mental modifica- identifies itself with them. Asa 
—— their cessation! — consequenee, the self feels pleasure or 
pain.out of the objects of the world, 


and loves or hates thém accordingly. This means bondage 


d 


for the self. if, therefore, we are to attain liberation, we 


must somehow restrain the activities of the body, the senses 


and the mind (manas) and finally suppress ail the modifica- 
tions of citta. When the waves of the empirical conscious- 
ness (karya- citta) die down and leave the citta in a state of 
perfect placidity (kirana-citta), “the self realizes itself as 
distinct from the mind-body complex and as free, immortal 
and self-shining intelligence. It is the aim of yoga to bring 
about this result through the cessation ot the functions of 


Bitte: i AL 
III. Yoc4 ETHICS 
— 1. The Nature and Forms of Yoga* 


a >> 7 B 


o m 4 
Yoga here means the cessation of mental functions or 


| modifications (cittavrttinirodha). It 
Yoga is just the | TS 


cessation of mental does not mean any kind of contact 


modifications. «< between the individual self and some 


other reality. ile God or the Absolute. The aim of 


a Op. . — 2.8-9 
2- Yoga-süt. and Bhasya, 1, 1-4, 1.12-18, 1.23, 3. 1-2, 1.29.34. 
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yoga, as we have already said, is to prevent the self 
from identifying itself with mental modifications. But 
this is not possible so long as the modifications are there 
and the self has not realized its distinction from citta or 
the mind. So what yoga really stands for is the arrest 
and negation of all mental modifications. nd Hem 
here are five conditions or levels of the mental life 
(cittabhümi). The citta is constituted 
PE Uc ATS Teres by the elements of sattva, rajas and 
— oe. not tamas. ` Its different -conditions are 
3 determined by the different degrees 
in which these elements are present and operative in it. 
These conditions are called ksipta or resiless, mudha or 
torpid, viksipta or distracted, ekagra or concentrated; and 
Hiruddha or restrained. In each of these there is some . 
kind of repression of mental modifications. One state of 
the mind excludes other different states. Love and hate, 
for example, naturally oppose and cancel each other. But 
still yoga cannot be attained in all the levels of citta. 
In the first, called ksipta, the mind or citta is under. 
the sway of' rajas- and tamas, and is attracted by objects 
of sense and the means of attaining power. It flits from 
one thing to another without resting in any. This condition 
is not at all conducive to yoga, because it does not help 
us to control the mind and the senses. The second, viz. 
müdha, is due to an“ excess of tamas in citta or the 
mind which, therefore, has a tendency towards vice, igno- 
rance, sleep and the like. In the third level, called viksipta 
or distracted, the mind or citta is free from the sway of 
tamas and has only a touch of rajas in it. It has the 
capacity of manifesting all objects and makes for virtue, 
knowledge, etc. This isa stage of temporary concentration 
of citta or the mind on some object, which - is followed 
by distraction. It cannot be called yoga, because it does 
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not permanently stop the mental modifications nor end 
our troubles and destroy the "mental afflictions « of avidya and 
the rest. 
The fourth level of citta is called ekagra or concentrated. 
Here citta is purged of the impurity 
| — phe — of rajas and there is the perfect mani- 
Saimprajnáta and  festation of sattva. It marks the 
asamprajnáta samadhi. à 
beginning of prolonged concentration of 
the mind or citta on any object so as to reveal its 
true nature, and it prepares the way for the cessation of 
all mental modifications. In this state, however, the mind 
or citta continues to think or meditate on some object, 
and so, even here, the mental processes are not altogether 
arrested. At the last level, called nirnddha, there is the 
cessation of all mental functions including. even that of 
concentration which marks the previous stage. Here the 
succession of mental states and processes is completely 
checked, and the mind (citta) is left in its original, un- 
modrfied state of calmness and tranquillity. These last 
two levels are conducive to yoga in so far as both manifest 
. the sattva element of the mind to the highest degree 
and are helpful for the attainment of the ultimate goal, 
viz. liberation. In fact, ekagra or the state of concentra- 
tion, when permanently established, is called sarmmprajiiata 
yoga or the trance of meditation, in which there is a 
Clear and distinct consciousness of the object of contem- 
plation. It is known also as samapattl or sfamprajnata 
samadhi inasmuch as citta or the mind is, in this state, 
entirely put into the object and assumes the form of the 
object itself. So also the state of niruddha is called asarn- 
prajüüta yoga or asamprajüaáta samadhi, because all mental 
modifications being stopped in this state, nothing is known 
or thought of by the mind. This is the trance of absorption 
in which all psychoses and appearances of objects are 


20—1721RB 
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stopped ‘and there are. no ripples in the placid surface of 
citta or the mind. Both these kinds of samadhi are known 
by the common name of samadhi-yoga or the cessation 
of mental modifications, since both conduce to self- 
realization. s X^ : | 
; There are, then, two main kinds of yoga or samàdhi, 
CLE E PCR viz. _the sarhprajiata and the asari- 
of sarhpraiñāta samā- prajnata. Four kinds of sarùprajňāta 
omi: samādhi are distinguished according to 
the different objects of contemplation. It is called savitarka sfz- 
"when the mind (citta) is concentrated on any gross physical 
object of tbe external world, e.g. the image of a god 
or goddess. Having realized the nature of this object, 
one should concentrate on subtle objects like the lanmatras 
or subtle essences of the physical elements. The mind’s 
concentration on these subtle objects is called savicara Qo 
eamadhi. The next step is to take some subtler objects 
like the senses and concentrate the mind (citta) on them, 
till their real nature becomes manifest to it, in what is 
called sànanda samadhi. The last kind of sarhprajnata 
samadhi is called sasmita inasmuch as the object of con- * 
centration berein is asmita or the ego-substance with which 
the self is ordinarily identified. The fruition of this stage 
of concentration is the realization of the true nature of 
the ego, But it also gives us a glimpse of the knowing 
self as something almost indistinguishable from the ego.’ 

Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different 

, | | objects within or without the body 
Pre — — and leaves them behind, one after the 
moo. $ other, till it becomes completely free 
from the thoughts of all objects and attains what is called 

x 

1 The final stage of sarboprajfiáta iš called dharmamegha samadhi because 
it showers on the yogin the blessing of self-realization, Vide Yoga-süt. and 
Bhásgya, 4.90. © 
* 1 j i 
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asamprajnata samadhi or yoga par excellence. It puts a 
stop toall mental modifications and does not rest on any 
object at all. This is the final stage of samadhi because 
when it is attained the whole world of objects ceases to 
affect and to exist for the 'yogin. In this state the self 
abides in its own essence às pure consciousness, enjoying 
the still vision of isolated self-shining existence. When 
one attains this state, one reaches the final goal of life, 
namely, liberation or freedom from all pain and suffering. . 
Al life is a quest'of peace and a search for the means 
thereof. Yoga is one of the spiritual paths that leads to 
the desired goal of a total extinction of all pain ‘and 
misery through the realization of the self’s distinction 
from the body, the mind and the individual ego. But 
fhis final goal, cannot be attained all at once. Even if 
it be possible for a self to attain once the state of samadhi 
. and thereby release from pain, there is the possibility of 
a relapse and consequent recurrence of pain, so long as 
all the impressions and tendencies of the mind (citta) 
due to its past and present deeds are not wiped out. 
It requires a long and arduous endeavour to^ maintain 
oneself steadily in the state of samadhi’ and destroy the 
effects of the different kinds of karma, past and present, 
For this it is necessary to practise yoga with care and devo- 
‘tion for a sufficiently long time. The different steps in the 
practice of yoga will be explained in the next section. 


2. The Eightfogld Means of Yoga* 


As we have already said;a man cannot realize spiritual 
DURUM. ENS | oahi froths 50 long as his mind is tainted 
means cf yoga called. with impurities and his intellect vitiated 
Joghgges. e- by evil thoughts. It is in the _pure 
heart and the clear ar understanding that the truth of tl the 
— 1 Of. Yoga- süt. and Bhdsya, 2.28.55, 3.1 4. 
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spirit is revealed and directly experienced, The Sànkhya- 
Yoga system holds that liberation is to be attained by 
means of spiritual insight (prajüa) i into the reality of the 
self as the pure immortal spirit which is ; quite distinct from 
the body and the mind. But spiritual insight can be had 
only when the mind is purged of a all impurities and render- 
ed perfectly - calm and serene. For the purification and 
enlightenment of citta or the mind, the Yoga gives us the 
eightfold means which consists of the disciplines of 
(1) yama or restraint, (2) niyama or culture, (3) àsana or 
posture, (4) pranayama or breath-control, (5) pratyabara 
or withdrawal of the senses, (6) dharanai or attention, (7) 
dhyana or meditation, and (8) samadhi or concentration. 
These are known as aids to yoga (yoganga). When 
practised regularly with devotion and dispassion, they lead 
to the attainment of yoga, both sarmprajfidta and asaripra- 

jnata. 
The first discipline of yama or restraint consists in (a) 
3 "ahirnsü or abstention from all kinds of 

(1). Yama consists in 

abstention from injury injury to any life, (b) satya or truthful- 
CA. cisci sper ness in thought and speech, (c) asteya 
avarice. or non-stealing, (d) brahmacarya or con- 
trol of the carnal desires and psssions, and (e) aparigraha 
or non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts from other people. 
Although these practices seem to be too well-known to re- 
quire any elaboration, yet the Yoga explains all their details 
and insists that a yogin must scrupulously follow them. 
The reason for this is obvious. It is a psychological law 
that @ sound mind resides in a sound body, and that 
neither can be sound in the case of a man who does not con- 
trol bis passions and sexval impulses. * also, a man can- 
not concentrate his attention on any object when his mind 
is distracted and dissipated by sin and crime and other evil 
_ propensities. This explains the necessity of complete 
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abstention from all the evi] courses an and tendencies of life on 
the part of the yogin who is eager to realize the self in 
samadhi or concentration. 

The second discipline is niyama or culture. It consists 
Pa —— in the cultivation of the following good 
in the cultivation of habits: (a) áauca or purification of the 
good habits. : : 

body by washing and taking pure food 
(which is bahya or external purification), and purification of 
the mind by cultivating good emotions and sentiments, 
such as friendliness, kindness, cheerfulness for the virtues 
and indifference to the vices of others (which is called 
abhyantara or internal purification), (6) santosa or the 
habit of being content with what comes of itself without 
undue exertion, (c) tapas or penance which consists in the 
habit of enduring cold and heat, etc., and observing austere 
vows, (d) svadhyaya or the regular habit of study of religious 
books, and (e) Távarapranidhana or meditation of and >05- 
resignation to God. 

Asana is a discipline of the body and consists in the 

(B) Asana — adoption of ' steady an and comfortable pəs- 
adoption of steady and tures. There are various kinds of 
comfortable postures. — 

āsana, such as padmisana, virasana, 
bhadrasana, ete. ‘These can be properly learnt only under 
the guidance of experts. The discipline of the body is as 
much necessary for the attainment of concentration as that 
of the mind. If the body is not completely free from 
diseases and other disturbing influences, it is very difficult 
to attain concentration. Hence the Yoga lays down ela- 
borate rules for maintaining the health of the body and 
making it a fit vehicle for concentrated thought. It pres- 
cribes many rules for preserving the vital energy, and 
meee and purifying the body and the mind. The 
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and all the limbs, especially the nervous system, can be 
brought under control and prevented from producing distur- 
bances in the mind. 
— Pranayama i is the regulation of breath. It consists in 
deep inspiration (püraka), retention of 
Cd M ay g „breath (kumbhaka), and expiration 
ee a. exbala-  (recaka) with measured durations. The 
details of the process should be learnt 
from experts. That respiratory exercises are useful for 
strengthening the heart and im proving its function is recog- 
nized by medical men when they recommend walking, 
climbing, etc., in a graduated scale, for patients with weak 
hearts. The Yoga goes further and prescribes breath-con- 
trol for concentration of the mind, because it conduces to 
steadiness of the body and the mind. Solong as the func- 
tion of breathing continues, the mind also goes on fluctua- 
ting and noticing the current of air in and out. If, and 
when, it is suspended, the mind is in a state of undisturbed 
concentration. Hence by practising the control of breath, 
the yogin can suspend breathing for a long time and there- 
by prolong the state of concentration. 
Pratyabara consists in withdrawing the senses from their 
T respective external objects and keeping 
— — — them under the control of the mind. 
— een from their When the senses are effectively con- 
trolled by the mind, they follow, not 
their natural objects, but the mind itself. ‘So in this state 
the mind is not disturbed by sights and sounds coming 
through the eye and the ear, but makes these senses follow 
itself and see and hear its own object. This state is very 
difficult, although not impossible, of attainment. It re- 
quires a resolute will and long practice to gain mastery over 
one's senses. ‘The five disciplines of restraint and culture 
(yama and niyama), bodily posture (asana), breath-control 
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(priniyaima) and control over the senses (pratyahara) are | 
regarded as ihe external aids to yoga (bahiran a-sadhana) fex 
As compared with these, the last three disciplines are said 
to be internal to yoga (antaranga-sidhuna), because they are >= 
directly related to some kind of samadhi or yoga. These are 
dharena, dhyana and samadhi. 
Dharana or attention isa mental discipline which con- 
Su Y 21. V BRSDS IU holding (dharana) or fixing the 
siste ins Baa ‘tha mind (citta) on the desired object. The 
edi on the desired object thus attended to may be a part of 
one's body, like one's navel the mid- 
point of the eyebrows, etc., or it may be external to the 
body, like tbe moon, the images of gods, etc. The ability to 
keep one's attention steadily fixed on some object is the test 
of fitness for entering on the next higher stage of yoga. 
Dhyana or meditation is the next step. It means the 
1 lj ve even flow of thought about, or rather, 
AM fais e BR uam round about, the object of attention. It 
of the object without js the stead-fast contemplation of the 
any break. 5 ; 
object without any break or disturbance. 
This bas the effect of giving us a clear and distinct represen- 
tation of the object first by parts and aspects. But by long- 
continued meditation the mind can develop the partial 
representation of the object into a fuil and live presentation 
of it. Thus dbyana reveals the reality of the contemplated 
object to the yogin's mind. 
. Samadhi or concentration is the final step in the practice 
| of yoga. In it the mind is so deeply 
—— ELEM the absorbed in the object of contemplation 
ient of contem- that it loses itself in the object and has 
no awareness of itself. In the state of 
dhyana, the act and the object of thovght remain distinct 
and separate slates of consciousness. But in samadbi the 
act of meditation is not separately cognised; it takes on the 
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form of the object and loses itself, as it were. So here only 
the object of thought remains shining in the mind, and we 
do not even know that there isa process of thought in the 
mind. It should be observed here that this samādhi as a 
discipline is different from the samādhi or the yoga previous- 
ly defined as ‘‘the restraint of the mind'' (cittavrttinirodha.) 
The former is but the means for the attainment of the latter 
which is its end. A long-continued practice of the one leads 
to the other. Thess last three steps in the practice of yoga 
are called internal means (antaranga-sidhana). They should 
have the same object, i.e. the same object should be first 
attended to, then meditated and “lastly concentrated upon. 
When thus combined they are said to constitute samyama, 
which is very necessary for the attainment of samādhi- 
yoga. 
A yogin is believed to acquire certain extraordinary 
powers by the practice of yoga in its 
en ras. es — different stages. Thus we are told that 
yoga. the yogins can tame all creatures inclu- 
ding even ferocious animals, get any object by the mere 
wish of it, khow directly the past, present and future, 
produce supernatural sights, sounds and smells and see 
subtle entities, angels and gods. They can also see through 
closed doors, pass through stone walls, disappear from sight, 
appear at different places at the same time, and so forth. 
While these may be possible, the Yoga system warns all 
religious aspirants not to practise yoga with these ends in 
view. Yoga is for the attainment of liberation. The yogin 
must not get entangled in the quagmire of supernormal 
powers. He must overcome the lure of yaugic powers and 
move onward till he comes to the end of the journey, viz. 
liberation.’ 


| Vide Yoga-süt. and Bhagya, 3. 87, 3, 51, 4. 1, 
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IV. THE PLACE or Gop IN THE YOGA ! 


As distinguished from the Sinkhya, tbe Yoga is theistic. av 

It admits the existence of God on both” 

— — Pr a ron practical and theoretical grounds. Pataii- xw 
tical interest in God. jali himself, however, has not felt the 
necessity of God for solving any theoretical problem of phi- 
losophy. For him God has morea practical value than a 
theoretical one. Devotion to God is considered to be of great 
practical value, inasmuch as it forms a part of the practice 
of yoga and is one of the means for the final attainment of - 
samadhi-yoga or “the restraint of the mind.’ The subse- 
quent commentators and interpreters of the Yoga evince 
also a theoretical interest in God and discuss more fully the 
speculative problems as to the nature of God and the proofs 
for the existence of God. Thus the Yoga system has both 

a theoretical and a practical interest in the Divine Being. 

According to the Yoga, God is the Supreme Person who 
„is above all individual selves and i$ free 
Soit eM oe — from all defects. He is the Perfect- 
corru Le — Being who is eternai and _all-prevading, 
omnipotent and omniscient. All indivi- 
dual selves are more or less subject to the afflictions (kle<a), 
of ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion and dread of death. 
"They bave to do various kinds of works (karma)—good, bad, 
and indifferent—and reap the consequences thereof (vipaka). 
They are also infected and influenced by the latent impres- 
sions of their past experiences (āéaya). Even if the liberated 
self is released from al] these troubles, it cannot be said 
that he was always free from them. It is God and God alone 
who is eternally free from all defects. God is the perfect 
Immortal spirit who ever remains untouched by afilictions 
and actions, snd their effects and impressions (klesa-karma- 


4 Vide Yoga-sit,, Bhadgya and Vriti, 1. 23.20, 2. 1, 32, 45, 3. 45. 
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vipaka-Sayai-raparamrstah). He possesses a perfect nature, 
the like of which is not to be met with anywhere else. He 
has also the fullest possible knowledge of all facts and is, 
therefore, capable of maintaining the whole world by His 
mere wish or thought. He is the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, and has infinite knowledge, unlimited power and 
wisest desires. which distinguish Him from all other selves. 
The proofs of God's The existence of God is proved by the 
— following arguments: 
The Vedas, the Upanisads and other important scriptures 
speak of the existence of God as the Supreme Self who is 
also the ultimate reality and the final 
age —— goal of the world. ‘Therefore, God 
exists in the way in which the scriptures 
testify to His existence. 


^ (1) The testimony of 


According to the law of continuity, whatever has 
degrees must have a lower and an upper 
P E MNT. to limit. There are, for instance, different 
degrees of knowledge magnitudes, small and and great. An 
and power. ; ; 
atom is the smallest magnitude, while 
akaéa or spacb is the greatest magnitude. Similarly, there 
are different degrees of knowledge and power. So there 
must be a person who possesses perfect knowledge and 
perfect power. Such a supreme person is God,,the highest; 
There cannot be any self who is equal to God in power 
and knowledge, for in that case, there will be conflict and 
clash of desires and purposes between them, and a con- 
sequent chaos in the world. 
The creation of the world is due to the association 
of purusa!.with prakrti, and its dis- 


(3) The association solution to the dissociation of the one 
and dissociation of 


purusa and prakrti. from the other. Purusa and  prakrti 


being two independent principles cannot 
be said to be naturally related or associated. Nor are they 
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naturally dissociated, for that would make their relation 
inexplicable. So there must be an intelligent cause which 
effects their association and dissociation, according to the 
unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual selves. No 
individual self can guide and control its adrsta or destiny, 
because it has no clear understanding about it. Therefore, 
there must be a perfect and an omniscient Being who brings 
about the association or dissociation between purusa and 
prakrti, according as the adrsta of the individual selves 
requires the creation or the destruction of a world. This 
Being is God, without whose guidance  prakrti cannot 
produce just that order of the world which is suited to the 
moral education and final emancipation of individual selves. 
Devotion to God is not only a part of the practice of 
yoga but the best means for the attain- 
Vd — iu eod M ment of concentration and restraint of 
E EDAM peu mind (samadbi-yoga). The reason is 
that God is not only an object of medi- 
tation (dhyana), like other objects, but is the Supreme 
Lord who, by His grace, purges away the sins and evils 
in the life of His devotee and makes the attainment of 
yoga easier for him. One who is sincerely devoted to 
God and is resigned unto Him cannot but meditate on Him 
at all times and see Him in all the walks of life. On 
such a devoted person God bestows his choicest gifts, viz. 
purity of the heart and enlightenment of the intellect. 
God removes all the serious impediments and obstacles 
in the path of His devotee, such as the klesas or afflictions 
of the mind, and places him under conditions most 
favourable for the attainment of yoga. But while the grace 
of God can work wonders in our life, we on our part, must 
make ourselves deserving recipients of it tbrough love and 
charity, truthfulness and purity, constant meditation of and 
complete resignation to God. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


To an unsympathetic critic the Yoga may appear to be 
not so much a system of philosophy as a school of mysticism 
and magic. The Yoga conception of the self as a trans- 
cendent subject which is quite distinct from the body, 
the mind and the ego, is far removed from the common- 
sense and the ordinary psychological concepts of it. As 
compared with these, the spiritual conception of the self in 
the Yoga is apt to be regarded as unintelligible and mys- . 
ierious. Similarly, the supernormal powers associated 
with the different stages in the practice of Yoga can hardly 
be reconciled with the known laws of the physical or the 
psychical sciences. So these may appear to be reminiscent 
of some primitive religion of magic. But it is to be 
observed that the Yoga scheme of self-realization has a 
solid foundation ın the Sankhya metapbysics which proves 
the reality of the self as a metaphysical and eternal principle 
of consciousness. If one believes in the transcendent 
spirit, one cannot but admit that there are deeper levels of 
consciousness than the empirical one, and wider possibilities 
and higher potencies than those of the physical and the 
sensuous. Glimpses of this deeper reality of our individual 
life have been caught not only by the seers and saints of 
different countries, but also by some great philosophers 
like Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and Leibniz, Kant and 
Hegel. The Society for Psychical Research and the modern 
school of psycho-analysis have of late contributed much 
towards our knowledge about the dark regions of the 
psychical life hidden from the ordinary view. The Yoga 
goes further in the same direction when it formulates certain 
practical methods of purification and self-control for the 
realization of the true self of man. Both from a theoretical 
and a practical standpoint, it occupies a better position 
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than the Sankhya in so far as it admits the existence of 
God and relies mostly on actual experiences to carry con- 
viction to its followers. What is necessary for an appre- 
ciation of this philosophy is a sympathetic understanding | 
of it and a sincere endeavour to realize its truths. We find © 
one such appreciation of it by Miss Coster when she says: 
“I am certain that there is a region beyond that painted 
drop-scene which forms for so many the boundary of this 


life ; and that it is penetrable and susceptible of exploration 
by those who are sufficiently determined.’’’ ó 


! Yoga and Western Psychology, pp. 246-47. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY : 


I. INTRODUCTION 
> 


We have noticed in the General Introduction that the 
Parva Mimaimsa School or the Mimamsa 
oe ee — School, as it is more usually called, is 
ped ont of the ritual 
istic aspects of Vedic the outcome of the ritualistic side of the 
culture, : 
Vedic culture just as the Vedanta 
(sometimes called also Uttara Mimamsa) is the development 
of its speculative side. The object of the Mimarnsa School 
Its double achieve. 19 tO belp and support ritualism. chiefly 
ment: Methodology in two ways, namely, (a) by giving a 
a methodology of interpretation with the: 
help of which the complicated Vedic injunctions regarding 
rituals may be understood, harmonized and followed without 
difficulty, and (b) by supplying a philosophical justification 
of the beliefs on which ritualism depends. We aré concerned 
here with the second or the philosophical aspect of the 
Mimamsa. RA 
The faith underlying Vedic ritualism corisists of different 
elements such as belief in the existence 
MR EBBR trent iie of à eoul which survives death and 
hold Vedic ritualism-— anioys the fruits of rituals in heaven, 
the belief in some power or potency which preserves the 
effects of the rituals performed, the belief in the infallibility 
ofthe Vedas on which rituals stand, the belief that the 
world is real and our life and actions performed here are 
not mere dreams. The Buddhists, Jainas and Carvakas 
challenge the authority of the Vedas. The reality of the 
world and the existence of the soul are denied by some 


J 
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Buddhists. Some Upanisads disparage the idea tbat 
‘heaven’ is the goal of man and rituals are the best possible 
human activities. The Mimamsa tries to meet all such 
criticisms and upholds the original faith- underlying 
ritalism. a 

Jaimini’s Sūtra laid the foundation of the Pūrva 

— Mimamsa. Sabarasvami wrote the 

. major commentary or Bhdsya on this 
work. He is followed by a long line of commentators and 
independent writers. The two most important among them 
are Kumiarila Bhatta and Prabhükara (nicknamed ‘Guru’), 
who founded the two schools of Mimarmsa known after 
their names. Thus the Mimamsa philosophy gradually 
developed. Etymologically, the word Mimarmsa means 'solu- 
tion of some problem by critical examination of grounds.' 
As its subject-matter was karma or rituals, the Mimamsa 
‘is also sometimes called Karma Mimarnsa. 
The philosophy of the Mimàrnsa School may be con- 
. veniently discussed under three heads, namely, Theory of 
Knowledge, Metaphysics, and Ethics and Theology. 


II. Tae MiwaMsa THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


In its attempt to justify the authority of the Vedas, the 

| Mimarhsa came to discuss very elabora- 

— cms | Mena i tely the nature of knowledge, the nature 

knowledge. and criterion of truth as well as of 

falsity, the different sources of valid knowledge (pramànas) 

and other cognate problems. The epistemology of tke 

Mimáinsà deals with some very interesting problems. Other 

schools, specially the Vedanta, freely draw upon the 

Mimamsa in epistemological matters. We shall notice here 
very briefly some of the peculiar and important things. 
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]. The Nature and Sources of Knowledge 


The Mimamsa, like most other schools, admits two 
kinds of knowledge, immediate and mediate. Valid know- 
ledge is one which yields some new information about sorne- 

thing, is not contradicted by any other 
ine hing of knowledge and is not generated by de- 

fective conditions (such as defective 
sense-organ in the case of perceptual knowledge, fallacious 
premises in the cases of inference, etc.).' 

The object of immediate knowledge must be something 
— m existing (sat). Only when such an 
ledge: its two stages Object is related to sense (one of the 
of | developinent —in- b 
determinate and deter- five external senses and the internal 
— ELS POPOR PHONE. sense, manas), there arises in the soul 
an iminediate knowledge about it. When an object is 
related to sense, at first there arises a bare awareness of the 


Lol 


object. We simply know that the object is, but have not 


yet understood what it is. ‘This primary, indeterminate, 
immediate knowledge is called nirvikalpaka pratyaksa or 
alocana.jüana. When at the next stage we interpret the 
meaning of this object in the light of our past knowledge 
and come to understand what it is, that is, what class it 
belongs to, what quality, activity and name it possesses, 
we have a determinate (savikalpaka) perception, which is 
expressed by judgments like *This is à man,' 'This has a 
stick,’ "This is white,’ ‘This is moving,’ “This is Ram."? 
Perception, thus completed in two stages, gives us a 


real knowled f th 
The objects known igen af: e world composed 


in perception are real of different objects. Though at the 
and chess divr*e first stage the objects are not known ex- 


plicitly, all that we know about them 
at the second stage is implicitly known even’ at first. In 


1 Vide Sástra-dipiká on Jaimini's Sūtra, 1. 1, 5. 
7 lbid.. and Slokaerürtika on 1. 1. 4. 
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understanding the object at the second stage, the mind only 
"Pnterprets, in the light of past experience, what is given at 
first ; it does not ascribe to it any imaginary predicate. For 
if we did not perceive at first a man, a white one, etc., how 


. could we judge later that it was a man, it was white, etc., 


and that it was not a cow and not black, etc. Hence it 
must be admitted that perception, inspite of containing an 
element of interpretation, is not necessarily imaginary and 
illusory as some  Bauddhas and some Vedintins hold. 
Neither is it true that what we are immediately aware of, 
before the mind interprets, is à purely unique particular 
(svalaksana) without any distinguishing class character (as 
those Bauddhas hold), or is pure existence without any 
differentiating property (as those Vedantins say). The 
world of diverse objects with their different characteristics 


are given to the mind at the very first moment when we 
become aware of them.’ 


2. Non-perceptual Sources of Knowledge 


In addition to perception, there are five other valid , 

sources of knowledge, admitted by the 
Pelican gh oe Mimarsa, namely, inference (anumàna), 
ledge, while Bhattas comparison (upamana), authority oF 
admit six. z | A 

testimony ($abda), postulation (art- 
hāpatti) and non-perception (anupalabdhi). The last one 
is admitted only by the school of Kumarila Bhatta and not 
by that of Prabhakara. The Mimiarnsa theory of inference 
is more or less similar to that of the Nyaya and need not 
be mentioned here. We shall discuss the other four non- 
perceptual sources of knowledge. 


! Vide Prakarona-pancikd, pp. 54-55. 
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(i) Comparison (upamana) 


Tt has been previously seen that the Nyāya admits com- 
parison as a unique source of knowledge. 
— = ere in . But the Mimamsa, though accepting 
— from the comparison as an independent source, 
accepts it in quite a different sense. 
According to it, knowledge arises from comparison when, 
on perceiving a present object to be like an object perceived 
in the past, we come to know that the 
M) ET ae T remembered object is like the perceived 
—— obtained by one, Some examples will make this 
clear. On seeing a rat oae perceives that 
it is like a mouse perceived in the past, and thence he gets 
. the knowledge that the remembered mouse is like the per- 
ceived rat.. This knowledge, namely, ‘that mouse, perceived 
in the past, is like this rat,’ is obtained from comparison, 
or from the knowledge of a similarity of the rat to the 
mouse. Similarly one who has seen a cow previously at home, 
goes to a forest and finds a gavaya (nilgai) and perceives its 
similarity to the cow at home. He may thence obtain by 
comparison (i.e. by the knowledge of this similarity) the 
further knowledge that the cow at home is like the gavaya." 
Such knowledge cannot be classed under perception. 
For, the object (the mouse or the cow) 
eg epee E E known to be similar is not perceived 
pr —— then. It does not come under memory, 
because though the object was perceived 
in the past, its similarity to the present object was not then 
known ; and, therefore, this similarity cannot be said to be 
simply remembered. It is not also an inference, From a 
knowledge like ‘this gavaya is like the cow at home’ we 


1 The Mimimsi view of upamdna ie fully discussed in Sloka-vdrtika, 


Sastra-dipika (1. 1. 6) and Prakarana-pafcika and briefly in Sabara-bhágya 
on 1.1. 5. 
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cannot infer ‘the cow at home is like this gavaya,’ unless we 
have another premise like ‘all things are similar to other 
things which are similar to them.'' And such a universal 
premise containing an invariable concomitance between two 
terms 1s not really used in the above case where one arrives 
at the knowledge of the absent cow's similarity to the 
present gavaya, from the perception of the gavaya being 
n similar to the cow. Again, such know- 
Seia pie pig given a ledge does not obviously arise from 
verbal testimony or authority. Hence it 
is given an independent place. 
The Nyàya holds that on learning from an authority 
that a gavaya is like a cow, a person 
Why the Nyāya i : 
view of upaména is goes to a forest, perceives some animal 
— — like the cow and thence he has by 
upamàna or comparison the knowledge that such an animal 
is a gavaya. Against this Nyàya view itis pointed out 
by Mimamsaka writers that the knowledge that the parti- 
cular animal perceived is like the cow is derived from 
perception and the knowledge that such an animal looking 
like the cow is a gavaya is obtained through recollection 
of what was previously learned from some authority. 
Lastly, the knowledge that this particular anjmal is a 
gavaya, is a mere inference from the last knowledge. Hence 
what the Nyaya considers to be derived from a new source, 
namely comparison, is not really 50." 


| i bove 
be noted here that though tbe account given a 
a, is the one generally accepted by later 
Sabara seems to Mimarnsakas, Sabarasvarni” seems P" 
treat upaména as wynderstand upamüna as, what is callec in 
analogical ergument in ě Western logic analogical argument. ‘The 
— existence of another self is proved, 2 
remarks, by an argument like this. ''Just as you feel the 
1 Wide Sastra-dipika, 1. 1. 5. | dicil 
E vios Prakarama-pancikà. For critical discussion of “upaménsa, vide 
D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, Bk. II. 
3 Vide bis Bhasya on Jaim. süt., 1. 1. 5. 
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existence of your own self, similarly by analogy you can believe 
that others also feel the existence of their own selves," Such 
an argument he calls upamáüna.  Sabara's definition.of upamana 
as ‘ knowledge of an unperceived object as being similar to some 
known object,' is not incompatible with the suggestion that he 
takes upamüna as analogical argument. 


It should also be remembered that ' similarity ' (sadréya), 

. which is the object of upamána is regarded 

Similarity isnot a by the  Mimarnsà as an independent 

TRE Phor a unive: category of reality. It is pointed out that 
; is & separate — 

category. similarity cannot be called a quality 

(guna), because a quality cannot be 

possessed by another quality; but ' similarity ' is possessed by 

qualities even. It cannot be treated as a universal (samanya 

or jati). Because a universal means something which is exactly 

identical in many individuals (e.g. cowness in cows). Similarity 

does not mean any completely identical character. 


(ii) Authority or Testimony (Sabda) 


The Mimārhħsā pays the greatest attention to this source 
of knowledge, because it has to justify the authority of the 
Vedas. : 

An intelligible sentence yields knowledge except when 
(ovo kin it is known to be the statement of an 

‘wo kinds of author- 
ity: Personal and unreliable person (anapta-vakya). This 
impersonal. : : : 
is known as verbal testimony or simply 
testimony (óabda) or authority. There are two kinds of 
authority—personal (pauruseya) and impersonal (apauruseya). 
The first consists in the written or spoken testimony of 
bids Quis d some person. The second denotes the 
either a source of in. anthority of the Vedas. Again, author- 
Crank ity may either give information as to 
the existence of objects (siddhartha- 
vakya) or give directions for the performance of some action 
(vidhaéyaka-vakya). The Mimürnsa is interested primarily 
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in the impersonal authority of the Vedas and that again, 
ESSE cec - ee because. the Vedas give directions for 
valued by the Mimüin- performing the sacrificial rites. The 
mA — Vedas are looked upon as the Book of 
ments. Commandments ; and therein lies their 
value. The Mimàrmsa even holds that as the sole use 
of the Vedas lies in directing rituals, any part of them 
which does not contain such direction but gives information 
about the existence of anything is useless, unless it can 
be shown at least to serve the purpose of  persuading 
persons to follow the injunctions for performing rituals.' 
The attempt is constantly made, therefore, to show all 
existential sentences (regarding the soul, immortality, etc.) 
as indirectly connected with some commandment, by way 
of persuading people to perform some ritual or dissuading 
l them from forbidden activity. This 
The: ritualistio Pr. attitude of the Mimarhsa& reminds us of 
mre. modern Pragmatism which holds that 
every type of knowledge—ordinary, scientific or philo- 
sophical—is, valuable only in so far as it leads to some 
practical activity. The Mimarnsa philosophy may be called 
ritualistic pragmatism, for according to it the value of 
Vedic knowledge is for ritualistic activity. 
According to most of the pro-Vedic schools, the authority 
of the Vedas lies in their being the 
or ye gerbe tr words of God. But the Mimamsa, 
they are eternal. which does not believe in any Creator 
or Destroyer of the world, believes that the Vedas, like 
the world, are eternal. They are not the work of any 
person, human or divine. Hence the authority of the 


! Wide Jaim. süt , 1. 2. 1 and 1. 2. 7 and Sabara-bhdsya thereon. 
2 Jbid., Adhikaranas, 6-8, Chap. I. 
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Vedas is said to be impersonal. Elaborate arguments are 

advanced to support this view. If the 
ha Suments to prove Vedas had any author, his name would 

have been known and remembered ; for, 
the Vedic lore has been passed down by an unbroken 
series of successive generations of teachers and learners 
from unknown antiquity. But no such name is remem- 
bered. Even those (among the ancient Indian thinkers) 
who believe that the Vedas are not eternal, but produced, 
are not unanimous as to their origin. Some ascribe them 
to God, some to Hiranyagarbha, some to Prajapati. The 
fact is that they think vaguely, on the analogy of ordinary 
books, that the Vedas also must have some author, but 
do not know precisely who the author is. The names of 
certain persons are of course cited along with the Vedic 
hymns. But they are the seers (rsis) to whom tbe hymns 
were revealed, or the expositors or the founders of the 
different Vedic schools (sampradüyas). So the Vedas are 
not the works of any person. 

But are not the Vedas com posed of words and are not 
words produced and non-eternal? In reply to this question, 
the Mimameakas propound the theory that words (¢abdas) 
are not really the perceived sounds (dhvanis). The sounds 
produced by the speaker and perceived by the hearer are 
only the revealers of the words which are not themselves 
produced. Words are really the letters which are partless 
and uncaused. A Jetter, like ‘k,’ is pronounced (and 
revealed) by different persons at different places and times 
in different ways. Though these letter-sounds vary, we 
recognise that the same letter is pronounced by all of 
them. This identity of the letter shows that it is not 
produced at any time and place, but transcends them. 
So the words as letters may be regarded as eternal, that 
is, as having existence, but being uncaused. 
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Another argument in support of the theory that the 
Vedas are not the works of any person is that they enjoin 
some ritual duties and declare their fruits (like attainment 
of heaven). The connection between the actions and such 
fruits is not such as can be said to have been observed 
by any person (like the connection between the taking 
of a prescribed medicine and the cure of a desease). So 
no person can be said to be the author of the Vedas. 
It is not also reasonable. to hold that the author may 
be a cunning deceiver (as the Cárvakas suggest). For 
had it been so, no one wouid care to study such deceptive 
works and hand them down to posterity." 
^ "The infallibility of the authority of the Vedas rests on 
s the fact tbat they are not vitiated by any 
cane, Vedas are in-  gefects to which the work of imperfect 

persons is subject. 

But in addition to tbe impersonal Vedic authority, the 

testimony of a reliable person (āpta) also 

rclinble men ie also is accepted by the Bhàttas' as a valid 
a source of valid source of knowledge. ‘There is, how- 
knowledge. : ‘ . 
. ever, a special value attached to Vedic 

authority, because the knowledge of the commandments 
(dharma) which we have from it is not to be obtained from 
any other source, such as perception and inference. While 
the knowledge that personal authority may impart to us can 
be sometimes obtained otherwise by 

AMT dà were k perception, inference, etc. and is itself 
only from the Vedas. based on such previous knowledge, the 
knowledge derived from the Vedas is neither obtainable 
otherwise nor dependent on any previous knowledge, - 


| Wide Sdstradipikd, Sabda-nityaté-dbikaranam (pp. 133 f.) and Pra- 
karana-pancika, Sabda-pariccheda (pp. 87 f.). 
2 Vide Sástradipikü, Sabda-pariccheda (p. 72). 
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the Vedas being eternal. But the Prabhakaras,’ like the 
Vaisesikas, hold that the statement of a non-Vedic authority 
yields knowledge through inference based on the reliability 
of the authority. 

. In reply to those who try to reduce all knowledge 
derived from testimony to inference on 
the ground that the validity of such 


; knowledge is ascertained by inference 
based' on the reliability of authority, the Mimürnsá makes an 


important reply. It asserts that the validity of every 
knowledge is assured by the conditions which generate that 
knowledge, so that the knowledge imparted by authority, 

like every other knowledge, carries with - 
every Knowledge by itself such assurance of its own truth. 


We shall see later on the full reasons in 
support of this view. 


Knowledge from 
authority is no* de. 
pendent on inference, 


(ii) Postulation (arthapatt!i) 


Postulation* (arthapatti) is the necessary supposition of 
Postulation is the an unperceived fact which alone can 
necessary supposition expjain a pbenomenon that demands 
of an unperceived fact $ : 
to explain some con- explanation. Whena given phenome- 
EK eee non is such that we cannot understand 
it in any way without supposing some other fact, we have 
to postulate this other fact by way of explaining the pheno- 
menon. ‘This process of explaining an otherwise inexpli- 
cable phenomenon by the affirmation of the explaining fact 
is called arthapatti.” Thus when a man, who is growing 


t Vide Prakarana-pancikd (p. 951. 

2 Itis difficult to find an exact word in English for 'artháüpatti.' Postula- 
tion in the Kantian sense bas a close similarity to artbápatti.' A demand for 
explanation underlies the use of this method, and ‘postulate’ in Latin means 
'demand."' 

3 Vide Sabara.bhàgya, 1. 1. 5. Sloka-vürtika, Şāstra-dīpikā and Praka- 
rana-panctkd on Arthüpatti. For critical discussion, vide D. M. Datta, The 
Sir Ways of Knowing, Bk. V. 
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fat, is observed to fast during the day, we find an appa- 
rent contradiction between his growing fatness and his 
fasting. We cannot in any way reconcile these two facts, 
namely, fatness and fasting, unless we admit that the man 
eats at night. That the man must eat at night explains the: 
complex whole of apparently conflicting facts, namely, 
` fasting attended with increasing fatness. 
Knowledge obtained in this way is distinctive because it 
is not reducible to perception or infer- 
gow ieee e^ conr ence ; and it is not, of course, a case of 
eR rag — lestimony or comparison. Such know- 
_%.~ ledge cannot be explained as perception, 
since we do not see the man eat at night. Nor is it a case 
of inference, because there is no invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between fatness and eating at night, so that we 
cannot say that whenever there is fatness there is eating at 
night, as we can say that wherever there is smoke there 18 
fire. 


Though we are not ordinarily aware. of it, we employ 

* this method of arthapatti very often in 

method ^ot —— daily life. Some examples will make 
is very frequent in life- thi. clear. When we call on a friend 
and do not find bim at home, though we are sure that he is 
alive, we say: ‘He must be somewhere ouiside home.” 
This last supposition is made by us because this alone can 
explain how a man who is alive cannot be at home. ‘This 
method is also largely used by us in the interpretation of 
language. When some words are omitted in & sentence, we 
suppose those words without which the meaning implied by 
the context cannot be explained. On reading or hearing a 
sentence like ‘shut up,’ we supply (by arihápatti) the words 
‘your lips,’ because without them the meaning is incomplete. 

Similarly, when the primary meaning of a word does not 
suit the context, we suppose a secondary or figurative 
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meaning which alone can explain the sentence. For 
example, when we are told, ‘Industry is the key to success’ 
we suppose that the meaning of ‘key’ here must be ‘means’ 
and not a real key. 
Mimamsakas distinguish between iwo kinds of 
ue kinds. cf posu postulation that which is employed to 
lation distinguished by — explain something which is perceived 
TUR. (drstarthapatti), such as fatness in a 
man who is fasting by day, and that which is used to explain 
the meanings of words beard (Srutarthapatti), such as those 
cited above. 
It will be found tbat arthapatti resembles a hypothesis 
RATA as understood in Western logie. It — 
The distinction be- 1 roe, 3 y 
tween postulation and appears to be like an explanatory hypo- 
RR nese: thesis. But thedifference is-that it lacks 
the tentative or provisional character of a hypothesis. What 
is known by arthapatti is not simply hypothetically supposed 
or entertained, but is believed in as the only possible expla- 
nation. As arthapatti arises out of a demand for explana- 
tion, it is different from a` syllogistic inference the object of 
"wks which is ~to conclude from given facts, 
The distinction be- 
tween postulation and and not to explain given facts. Arthapatti 
deductloss is a search for grounds, whereas an in- 
ference is a search for consequents. 


(iv) Anupalabdhi or non-perception 


According to the Bhatta Mimamsa and the Advaita 
NOAE Vedanta, non-perception (anupalab- 
Non-perception yields — 
an immediate know-  dhi) is the source of our immediate 
ni or Mm eene. cognition of the non-existence of 
an object. The question here is: How dol know the 
non-existence, say, of a jar on the table before me ? 


Ps 
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It cannot be said that I perceive it with my senses, because 


Bach —— non-existence is a negative fact which 
be obtained neither cannot stimulate any sense as a positive 
from perception, : | on 

fact like the table can. "The Bhiattas and 

the Advaitins hold, therefore, that the non-existence of the 
jar on the table is known from the absence of its cognition, 
that is, from its non-perception (anupalabdhi). I judge 
that the jar does not exist on the table because it is not 
perceived, It cannot be said that the non-existence of the 
jar is inferred from its non-perception. 
For, such an inference is possible, if we 
already possess the knowledge of a universal relation between 
non-perception and non-existence, that is, if we know that 
when an object is not perceived it does not exist. Thus it 
would be begging the. question or assumption of the very 
thing which was sought to be proved by inference. Nor 
can we explain the knowledge of the jar’s non-existence by 
comparison or Lestimony, since it is not due to any know- 
ledge of similarity or of words and sentences. Hence to 
explain the direct knowledge of the jar's non-existence we 
have to recognize non-perception (anupalabdhi) as a separate 
and an independent source of knowledge.’ | 
It should, however, be remarked here tbat all non- 

RE e ent perception does not prove the non-exis- 
does not prove non- tence of what is not perceived. We do 
A" not see a table in the dark, nor do we 

perceive any such supersensible entities as atoms, ether, 

virtue, vice. Yet we do not judge them to be non-existent. 

If a thing should have been perceived under certain circum- 

stances, then only its non-perception under those circum- 

stances is a proof of its non-existence. It is this appropriate 


nor from inference. 


i Vide Sloka-vartika, Süstra-dipikà and Veddutasparibhadsa on Anupa- 
labdbi. For further critical discussion, vide The Sir Ways of Knowing, Bk. 
IU. 
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non-perception ( yogy&nupalabdbi) that is the source of our 
knowledge of non-existence. 


~ 8. The Validity of Knowledge 


Whenever there are sufficient conditions for the genera- 


tion of a particular kind of knowledge 
sufüniant Tresence of (and, therefore, no grounds for doubt or 
Peeler Bs now mh disbelief are known), tbere arises at 

once that kind of knowledge containing 
an element of belief in the object known. For example, 
when our normal eyes light on an object conveniently situa- 
ted in broad daylight, there is | visual perception; -when we 
hear some one speak a meanin ful sentence, we havé know- 
ledge from his testimony. Then there are sufficient pre- 
mises, inference takes place. “That we act on such know- 
ledge in everyday life as soon as we have it, without any 
attempt to test its validity by argument, shows that we 
believe in it as soon as it arises; and the fact that such 
knowledge leads to successful activity and, not to any contra- 
diction shows further that such knowledge is valid. When, 
however, the conditions required for the generation of that 
kind of knowledge are known to be defective or wanting (if, 
for example, the eyes are jaundiced, light is insufficient, 
premises are doubtful or words are meaningless, etc.) no 
such knowledge arises ; neither, therefore, does any belief 
arise, so long as the grounds for doubt and disbelief do not 
disappear. From these facts two conclusions are drawn by 

the Mimamsa: (a) The validity of know- 
— dee onerata ledge arises from the very conditions 
ita validity and belief that give rise to that knowledge, and 
in the validity. l 

not from any extra conditions (prāīmā- 
nyam svatah utpadyate). (b) The validity of a knowledge 
is also believed in or known as soon as the knowiedge 
arises; belief does not await the verification of the know- 
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ledge by some other knowledge, say, an inference (prāmā- 
nyam svatah jňāyate ca). This Mimatmsa view, in its 
double aspect, is known as the theory of intrinsic validity 
(svatah-pramanya-vada).' 


2d 

Truth is self-evident according to this view Whenever any 
knowledge arises, it carries with it an 
assurance about its own truth. Sometimes 
another knowledge may point out that this assurance is mislead- 
ing, or that the conditions of the knowledge are defective. In 
such a case we infer from the existence RA — conditions 
— ‘the falsity of that owiedge. Thus the 

br irene IH apu falsity of a knowledge is ascertained by in- 
ference, while truth is self-evident. To put 
the whole position simply, belief is normal, disbelief is an ex- 
ception. As perception, inference and any other knowledge 
arise, we implicitly "accept them, believe in them without fur- 
ther argument, unless. we “are compelled by some contrary 


Truth is self-evident. 


evidence to doubt their validity or to infer their falsity, On 
. this unsuspecting faith imour knowledge our life runs smoothly. 
Against the Nyüya theory that validity is generated by some 
extra E E ' as i eae of 
| | organs), over and above the ordinary con- 
— — xe ditions which generate a knowledge, the 
ence, there would be Mimürnsü points out that those extra con- 
an infinite regresa. ditions really form a part of the normal 
conditions of that knowledge; without them 
there would be no belief and, therefore, no knowledge at all. 
Against the Ny iya view that the validity of every kaowledge 
is ascertained by nference, the Mimürmsà points out that this 
would lead us to an infinite regress and activity would be im- 
possible. If amy knowledge, say, a perception, before being 
acted upon were to be verified by an inference, then by the 
same Nyàya rule that inference also would have to be verified by 
another inference and so on ; and tbere would have been no end 
to this process of verification and life would have been impossible. 
- As soon as we perceive a tiger We run away, as soon as we infer 
the approach of a ear from its horn we guard our steps; if we 
are to wait for verifying our knowledge with the never-ending 
series of inferences, we would have to wait for ever before we 
could act on any knowledge. It is true that when there is any 
positive cause for doubt regarding any knowledge, we take the 
help of verifying inference ; but that only does the negative work " 
of removing the obstacles that stand n the way of knowledge. . . 


1 §’oka-vartika, 2. 1. 1 and Sarva-daréana, on J aimini system. 





J self-evident. 


P 
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After the obstacles are removed, knowledge arises out of its 
own usual conditions, if present there, and along with it arise 
its validity and belief in its validity. If that verifying inference 
is unable to remove doubt, then that knowledge does not arise 
at all. 
nod in authority, personal or impersonal, Vedic or non- 
Vedic, arises in a similar way. On hearing a meaningful 
sentence we at once believe in what it says unless there are 
reasons for doubt or disbelief. Therefore, 
ae unn i the authority of the eternal, im al Vedas 
tnt ^ -' !! also stands on its own legs. Its validity ıs 
self-evident and not dependent on inference. 
Arguments are necessary for the negative work of clearing the 
mind of doubts. This being done, the Vedas themselves reveal 
their own meanings and belief invariably accompanies the under- . 
standing of these meanings. To secure this belief all that the 
Mimürhnsà does is to refute the possible grounds on which the 
infallibility of the Vedas muy be doubted, and thus to prepare 
the mind for the immediate acceptance of what is known from 
the Vedas. ` 7 


4. What is Error? 


If truth is self-evident and every knowledge claims 
truth, how does error arise ? ‘The problem of error has 
been discussed threadbare by every Indisn School. The Pra- 

i —— Bod that every knowledge is 
usory appesrance true, that nothing false ever appears in an 
— — — knowledge, Even in a so-called case ot 

i error like the mistaking of a rope fora 
serpent, we have a mixture of two different kinds of knowledge, 
thè perception of a long tortuous thing and the memory ofa 
serpent perceived in the past, and each of these is true, Only 
owing to lapse of memory we forget that the serpent is a 
thing perceived in the past; and the distinction between the 
perceived and remembered objects is not observed; we behave 
towards the rope 4s we should towards a serpent. It is this 
behaviour which is faulty. The cognitive defect here is a lapse 
of memory (smrti-pramosa) or its effect, non-discrimination 
(vivekagraha). This is negative and is surely not the same 
thing as error, which means not merely a want of knowledge but 
a positive mental state. ‘This Prabbakara theory of error is 
technically known as akhyati-vada or denial of illusory appear- 
ance. The Bhattas do not accept this theory.? They point 


1 Vide Prakarana-paficikd, pp. 32-88, 
* Sdstra-dipika, 1. 1, 6. 
22—1724B 
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out that mere non-discrimination cannot explain error. We 
‘cannot deny that sometimes the illusory object appears positively 
— before us. Noone can deny that if the 
— pora dcl eye-ball is pressed while looking at the 
ed as due to wrong re- moon, two moons positively appear re 
Tation cf real objects. us. The serpent illusion is also simular, 
In explanation of error, the Bhattas point 
out that when we perceive a snake in a rope and judge "' This is 
a serpent,” both the subject and the predicate are real. The 
existi —* is brought under the serpent-class which also exists 
in the world. Error consists, however, in relating these two 
really existing but separate things in the subject-predicate way. 
Error always attaches to such wrong relation (sarnsarga), and 
not to the objects related which are always real. Even in the 
moon illusion two real parts of space perceived are attributed to 
the real moon perceived, and by such wrong relation the one 
moon appears to be in £wo places. Such wrong judgment 
makes one behave in à way which is the reverse of the right one. 
This Bhatta theory of error is, therefore, known as viparita- 
khyati-vada or the view that error is reversal of right behaviour 
(akaryasya küryataya bhánam). 
Thus we find that the Prabhakaras exempt all knowledge 
: from error, but the Bhattas admit that 
Error erai PE error may affect some cognitive relations of 
or exceptional peno: objects, though the objects themselves are 
always correctly perceived, But according 
to both, error chiefly affects our activity rather than knowledge. 
Moreover, error is rather an exceptional case of the falsification * 
of the normal claim that every knowledge makes for truth. On 
the acceptance of this claim alone our everyday life becomes 
possible. Therefore, the falsification of the truth-claim in some 
cases does not affect the normal acceptance of it. 


III Minattsa METAPHYSICS 


1. General Outlook 


; | 

. Depending on the validity of sense-perception the 
<The Mimámsá be- Mimáinsa believes in the reality of the 
leves in the reality of world with all its diverse objects. It 
the perceived world, . —— 
and of other objects. rejects, therefore, the Buddhistie theory 
of voidness and momentariness, as well as the Advaita 
theory of the unreality of the phenomenal world. In addi- 


tion to objects perceived it comes to believe, through other 
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sources of knowledge, in souls, heaven, hell and deities to 
whom sacrifice is to be performed, according to the Vedic 
Thee die Coals, ó commandments. The souls are per- 
which are eternal manent, eternal substances, and so also 
— se ox ce are the material elements by the com- 
bination of which the world is made. The iaw of karma 
is thought sufficient to guide the formation of the world. 
. The world is composed of (a) living bodies wherein the souls 
" reap the consequences of their past deeds 
BB sys Boso ape hte pe (bhogayatana), (b) the sensory and 
accordance. with the motor organs, i.e. the indriyas, which 
moral law of karma. ° á 
et are instruments for suffering or enjoying 
those consequences (bhoga-sadhana), and (c) the objects which 
constitute the fruits to be suffered. or enjoyed (bhogya- 
visaya). No necessity is felt for admitting the existence of 
God. Some Mimiamsakas' believe like the Vaisesikas in the 
atomic theory. But the difference is that, according to the 
Mimiarnsa, atoms do not require, for their arrangement in 
the world, an efficient cause like God. The 'autonomous 
law of karma independently regulates the atoms to form the 
-kind of world deserved by the souls. . 
“The Mimà:rsà metaphysics is then pluralistic and 
realistic. It is not empiricism, because 
o e — it believes in the non-empirical Vedic 
realiam, but not emn- gource of knowledge which is thought 
rz ES: | even to be more dependable than sense- 
experience ? and also because it believes in many realities 
like potential energy, the uünse^n moral principle, heaven, 
hell. etc., which cannot be known through sense-experience. 


1. Not all (vide Sloka-vártika, Chap. on Infereuce, verse 183). For argu- 


ments in support of atomism, vide Prabhàákara-vijaya. 
2 In fact, Kumárila observes (in Sloka-vartika, verse 72, 1, 1. 2) that the 


fact that the Vedas contradict ordinary empirical knowledge is a proof of their 


superior authority. 
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2. The Theory of Potential Energy (Sakti and apürva) 


In connection with the question of causation the 

. . Mimarhs& formulates the theory of 
Mercredi Sa — potential energy (sakti).’' A seed 
duces the effect when possesses in it an imperceptible power 
(Sakti) with the help of which it can 

produce the sprout; when this power is obstructed or 
destroyed (as, for example, by the frying of the seed), it 
fails to produce that effect. Similarly, there is the power of 
burningin fire, the power of expressing meaning and inducing 
activity in a word, the power of illumination in light and so 
on. The necessity of admitting such unperceived potency 
in the cause is that it explaius why in some cases though 
the cause (i.e. seed or fire) is there, the effect (i.e. sprout ot 
burning) does not take place. The explanation isthat in such 
cases though the cause-substance is there, its causal potency 
has been destroyed or over-powered temporarily, as the case 
may be, by some obstructing conditions obtaining there. | 
The Nyàya realists reject this theory. They say that 
Neiva. edWenm— Cv? without admitting an imperceptible 
answered. potency in causes the above difficulty 
may be solved by holding that a cause produces the effect in 
the absence of obstructions and does not produce it in their 
presences The Mimamsa meets this objection by saying 
that as we have to admit, even according to the N yaya, some- 
thing else in addition to the cause (namely, absence of 
obstruction), for the production of the effect, the Nyaya 
suggestion is no improvement. If you must suppose some- 
thing, why not admit a positive something in the very subs- 
tance (say, seed) which is taken by all as the cause (say, of 
the sprout), rather than an additional negative condition 
having a causal power. It would be reasonable, therefore, 


1 Vide Süstra-dipikd, p. 80, and Prakarana-pafcikd, p. 146, 
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to suppose in the cause-substance a positive power (Sakti) 
to explain the positive effect, and to suppose the non-fuac- 
tioning of this power (owing to its destruction or suppression) 
to explain the negative fact of non-happening of the effect. 
| One important application of this theory of potency 
made by the Mimamsa is for the solution of the problem 
how an action like a sacrifice performed now bears fruit. 
after a long time (say, after this life, in Heaven) when the 
action has ceased. It is held that the ritual performed here 
generates in the soul of the performer an unperceived 
potency (i.e. power for generating the fruit of the action) 
calied apürva, which remains in the soul and bears fruit 
> when circumstances are favourable." It 
— — — wili be found that the theory of apürva 
for enjoyment of the is a limited hypothesis which tries to 
explain a part of the general problem of 
conservation of the fruits of all actions, ritualistic and non- 
ritualistic, which the more universal law of karma seeks 
to explain. | 
| 3. The Mimamsa Conception of Soul ` 
_The conception of soul in the Mimármsàa is more or less 
like that of other realistic and pluralistic schools such as 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika.* The soul is an eternal, infinite subs- 
tance, which is related to a real body in a real world and it 
n survives death to be able to reap the 
nal i ohuite mubstance consequences of its action performed 
which bas the capacity here. Consciousness is not the essence 
for consciousness. 
| . of the soul, but an adventitious quality 
‘which arises when some conditions are present. In dream- 
less sleep and in the state of liberation the soul has no 


. ^ , Vide Sàstra-dipikáà, p. 80; Prakarana-paüciká, pp  '84-95; Sabara- 
obhásya, 2.1.5. " 
2 Vide Sloka-vàrtika, Atma-vida; Sdstra-dipikd, Atma-váda p.119 et 
seq.) ; Prakarama-paficiká, Prakarana 8. 
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consciousness, because its conditions, such as relation of sense- 
to object, are absent. There are as many souls as there 
are individuals. The souls are subject to bondage and can 
also obtain liberation. In all these respects the grounds, 
on which the Mimāmsā views are based, resemble those of 
the other schools mentioned previously and we need not 
repeat them here. 
Regarding the knowledge of the soul, however, there is 
How is the self something worth mentioning. The 
— Bhatta School holds that the self is not 
known whenever any object is known: it is known occa- 
sionally. When we reflect on the self, we know it as the 
‘As the object of dli object of self-consciousness (aharn-vitti). 
consciousness "— say But the Prabhakara School objects to 
Oe ni. this view on the ground that the very 
conception of self-consciousness is untenable, because the 
self cannot be both subject and object of the same act of 
knowledge, any more than food can be both the cook and 
the cooked. The functions of the subject and the object are 
mutually incompatible (karma-kartr-virodha) and cannot be 
attributed to the same thing at the same time. In every 
act of knowing an object, however, the self is revealed as 
AE SE the subject by that very knowledge. It 
every knowledge '— 18 thus that we can speak of the self 
say tbe Prābbākaras. 4.4 the knower in judgments like “I 
know this pot.” If I myself did not appear as the subject 
in every knowledge, the distinction between my knowledge 
and another man’s knowledge would have been fmpossible." 
The Bhattas reply to this that if the self were revealed 
whenever an. objeét were known, we would have invariably 
had then a judgment ilke “ʻI know this pot." But this 
is not always the case. This shows that self-consciousneass 


| | l | ? Prakorana-pancika, p. 148. 
$ 
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does not always accompany the consciousness of an object ; ; 
but it only occasionally takes place: 
albe Bbáta repiy to and is, therefore, something different 
from the consciousness of objects. As 
for the opposition between subjectivity and objectivity, it 
is more verbal than real. If there were any real opposition, 
then the Vedic injunction ' Know the self,” and everyday 
judgments like “I know myself'' would have been meaning- - 
less. Besides, if the self were never the object of any 
knowledge, how could we remember the existence of the 
self in the past ? Here the past self cannot be said to be the 
subject or knower of the present memory-knowledge ; it can 
only be the object of the present self that knows it.' 'This 
shows that the self can become the object of knowledge. 
Closely connected with this question is another, namely, 
* How is knowledge known?’ The 
dieron is knowledge. .. Prábhàkaras hold that in every know- 
‘ledge of an object, such as expressed by 
the judgment “ ' I know this pot,’ three factors are present, 
The  Prabhakaras D@mely, ' I’ or the knower (jnata), the 
hold that knowledge object known (jüeya) and the knowledge 
reveals itself as well 3 k k 
as its subject and itself Giana). All these three are simul- 
— taneously revealed (triputijiina). When- 
ever knowledge arises, it reveals itself, its object and the 
subject. Knowledge is self-revealing (svayamprakasa) and 
is the revealer of its subject and object as well. The 
Bhattas hold, on the contrary, that knowledge by its very 
* nature is such that it cannot be the object 
2 aa AI bids of itself, just as „the finger-tip cannot 
ferred from the known: touch itself. But how then do we at all 
ness of ita object. s | | 
| come to know that we have the know- 
ledge of a certain object ? The Bhattas reply that whenever 


| Sástra-dipikà, pp- 122-22. 


J 
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we perceive an object it appears to be either unfamiliar 
or familiar. If it appears to be familiar or previously 
known (jüàta), then from this character of familiarity or 
knownness (jüátatà) which the object presents to us, we infer 
that we had a knowledge of that object. Knowledge is 
thus known indirectly by inference on the ground of the 
familiarity or knownness observed in the object. 


IV. MiMzMsa RELIGION AND ETHICS 


` 


1. The Place of the Vedas in Religion 


The Mimiarnsa does not believe in a creator of the world. 
Pilates) is baad In its anxiety to secure the supreme 
- the’ Psy com- place for the eternal Vedas, the 
Mimàmsà could not believe in God whose 
authority would be superior to, or at least on a par with 
that of the Vedas. According to the Mimārhsā, the Vedas 
embody not so much eternal truths as eternal injunctions 
or laws which enjoin the performance of the sacrificial rites. 
Religion or Dharma thus becomes identical with the Vedic 
injunctions (codana-laksano 'rtho dharmah). The Vedas 
supply the criterion of what is right, and what is wrong. 
A good life is a life led in obedience to the Vedic command- 
ments. 


3 
2. The Conception of Duty 


The sacrifices performed in the Vedic times were cal- 


A ritual must be CUlated to please, by oblations and 

performed because it hymns, different deities (the Fire-god, 
by th $ 

Vedas went i — with the Sun-god, the Rain-god and others) 

sny other motive. either to win some favour or avert 

some ill. Though the Mimamsa is a continuation 

of this Vedic cult, the ceremonial details of the rituals 


absorb its interest, rather than the gods themselves who 
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gradually recede and fade into mere grammatical datives. 
A deity comes to be described not by its moral or intellectual 
qualities, but as ‘that which is signified, in a sacrificial 
injunction, by the fourth case-ending' (the sign of a dative, 
to which something is given). In short, a deity is 
mecessary merely as that in whose name an oblation is to 
be offered at a sacrifice. But the primary object of 
performing a sacrifice, says an eminent Mimarmsaka, is not 
worship: it is not to please any deity. Nor is it purification 
of the soul or moral improvement." A ritual is to be per- 
formed just because the: Vedas command us to perform 
them. Some of these rituals, it is true, are to be performed 
in order to enjoy Heaven hereafter or to obtain worldly 
benefits, such as rainfall. But there are some (e.g. nitya 
and naimittika karmas) which must be performed just 
A because they are enjoined by the Vedas. 

oo for duty'" Here tbe Mimamsa ethics reaches, 
through ritualism, the highest point of 

its glory, namely the conception of duty for duty’s sake. 
— E CE Like Kant, the Mimamsa believes that 
sā: agreement and an obligatory action is to be performed 
— not because it will benefit the performer 
but because we ought to perform it. Like him again the 
Mimamsi believes that though an obligatory duty is not 
to be done with any interested motive, yet the Universe 
is so constituted that a person who performs his duty does 
not ultimately go unrewarded. The difference is that 
while for this purpose the Mimarmsa postulates in the 
universe the impersonal moral law of karma, Kant postulates 
God. Again, whereas the source of obligation for Kant 
is the higher self (which coinmands to the lower, ‘ thou 
oughtest to do what is good’), for the Mimamsakas it is 


! Vide Prakarana-pancikd, pp. 185-86. 
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the impersonal Vedic authority which categorically enjoins 
duty. | 


3. The Highest Good 


The highest good in the early Mimamsa conception 
STeavell is tbs highest SPPO8FS to have been the attainment of 
good, "s S to Heaven or a state in which there is 

; unalloyed bliss. Heaven is regarded as 
the usual end of rituals.’ The Mimamsaka -writers 
gradually fall in with the other Indian thinkers and accept 
liberation from bondage to the flesh as the highest good 
(nihéreyasa). They realize that the performance of actions, 
good or bad, if dictated by any desire for enjoyment of 
objects, causes repeated birth. When one understands 

that worldly pleasures are all mingled 
TET Mae i tec — with pain, and becomes disgusted with 
; life in the world, one tries to control 
one's passions, desists from forbidden actions, as well as 
actions with motives of future enjoyment. Thus the chance 
of future birth and bondage is removed. By the disin- 
terested performance of obligatory duties and knowledge 
of the self, the kirmas accumulated in the past are also 
gradually worn out, After this life such a person, being 
free from all karma-ties, is never born again. He is thus 
liberated. As bondage is the fettering of the soul to the 
world through the body including the senses, the motor- 
organs and manas, liberation is the total destruction of 
such bondage through the stoppage of rebirth.* 


! *avargskámo yajeta.' 
! Vide Prakarana-paAciká, Prakaraga 8, pp. 154-60. 
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We have seen already that, according to the Mimarmea, 
consciousness ard other mental states 
Liberation state: fica are not inherent in the soul. They 
nt pleasure and arise only when the soul is related to 
objects through the bedy and the organs. 
The liberated soul, being dissociated from the body and, 
therefore, from all the organs including manas, cannot have 
any consciousness ; nor can it, therefore enjoy bliss. - 
Liberation is then desirable not as a state of bliss, but 
as the total cessation of painful experience. It is a state 
where the soul remains in its own intrinsic nature, 
beyond pleasure and pain.’ ‘The soul in its intrinsic state 
(svastha) can be defined only as substance having existence 
and a potentiality for coneciousneses—though no actual 
consciousness. 
— 4. Is Mimamsa Atheistic ? 


Should the Mimām sā be called atheistic ? Though the 
reply to this question would seem to bein the affirmative 
Bose holir thins in the light of the traditional] conception 
that the Mimárhsa is of the Mimarisa philosophy we have 
not atheistic. ^ LE | 

described above, doubts are raised by 
such a competent authority as Max Müller.” Bearing in’ 
mind that of all schools the Mimarnsa claims to follow the 
Vedas most faithfully, he finds it difficult to believe that 
it could reject the Vedic belief in God. ‘The arguments 
adduced by the Mimamsakas against the conception of a 
creator of the universe mean, according to Max Miler, that 
if God were supposed to be the creator, He would be 
liable to the charges of cruelty, partiality, etc. But the 
rejection of a creator-God, he contends, is not necessarily 


! Vide Sastra-dipikd, pp. 125-31. 
t Wide The Sir Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ch. V. br. Faáupatináth: 
Sastri also advocates this view in his Introduction to Pürva Mimamea, 
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| the rejection of God. Even some forms of pantheism like 


those of the Advaita Vedanta and Spinoza, Max Miller 
contends, do not accept the reality of creation : and it is 
unfair to call them atheistic, just because they do not 
conform to the customary conception of God. | 
If the Mimáàrnsà is to be judged by the Vedic ancestry, 
of which it is so proud, then Max Müller 
aimed ee per i| is perhaps right. But judged by what 
| the Mimaáàrnsa itself does and says, his 
contention cannot be fully accepted. When we find that 
the early Mimarmsakas are silent about God and later ones 
it? l reject the proofs for the existence of 
ae OE. Gode m God,like the Jainas, without replacing 
i them by the others, we have no poaitive 
proof that the early Vedic faith was stil alive in them. 
The different Vedic deities of course still form necessary parts 
of the sacrifices performed. Depending on this evidence 
one might say at best that the Mimarmsa believes in 
polytheism. But even such a view is rendered doubtful 
by the facts that thesé deities are not regarded as objects 
of worship,’ nor even believed to have any existence any- 
where except in the Vedic hymns (mantras) that describe 
them.” While the Vedic hymns are inspired by the living 
presence of the deity in the place of worship, the 
Miniürnsaka wonders how the deity can be simultaneously 
present in different places where he is ' 
Man — — reat invoked." So polytheism of the ordinary 
in the Vedas. kind cannot also be attributed to the 
Mimàáimsà without some qualification. The deities of the 
Mimármsaka are like the immortal characters of classical 


! Yágádinàm devatárádhanabetucve pramanabhévat, Prakarana-paficika, 
p. 185. 

2 Vide Jba, Sloka-vértika, Eng. Tr., Introduction. 

3 Vide Prakarana-pancikà, p. 156. 
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Epics ; they do not belong to the space-time world ; they 
are mot existing persons, but types. But in a sense the 
deities are more than these characters, because they are 
not the products of any imagination ; they are eternal and 
self-manifesting concepts, since they are tbe characters 
described by the eternal, self-revealing Vedas. ‘There may 
be some grandeur and even purity in such a conception 
of deities, but one would miss here the living faith 
of the Vedas. It would. not be fair, then, to judge 
the Mimarmsa simply by its Vedic ancestry. Inherited 
elements of a faith, like inherited limbs, become atrophied 
by disuse. The Vedic conception of God had no active 
place in the Mimamsa scheme of life, as it had in the 
Vedanta one, and it is natural that it should gradually 
fade away. The Mimamsa is one of the many examples 
in human history of how an overemphasized means becomes 
its own end, and how gods are sacrificed for temples, 
prophets and books. In its great anxiety to maintain the 
supremacy of the Vedas, the Mimamsa reiegates. God to 
an ambiguous position. It is here that the Vedanta comes 
to differ from it, utilising its faith in the Vedas to develop 
a still greater faith in God, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. | 
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CHAPTER X 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Origin and Development of the Vedanta 


‘Vedanta’ literally means ‘the end of the Vedas.’ 


Primarily the word stood for the 
The Vedanta may | 


be regarded as the U panisads though afterwards its 
end of the Vedas in  denotation widened to include all 
different senses : 


thoughts developed out of the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads may be regarded as the 
end of the Vedas in different senses. (1) First, the 
Upanisads were the last literary products 

(1) as the last lite- —— 
rary products of the of the Vedic period. Three kinds of 
Venio Der literature of this period can be broadly 
distinguished : the earliest being the Vedic hymns or 
mantras compiled in the different Sarmbhitas (Rk, Yajus, 
Sama), the next being the Brahmanas which are treatises 
guiding and encouraging the Vedic rituals and the last, the 
Upanisads which discuss philosophical problems. All these 


three were treated as revealed texts (Srutis) and sometimes 


also called the Vedas, in the wider sense of this term. (2) 
i Secondly, in respect of study also, the 

(2) as studied - 

after the other Vedic  Upanisads came last. As a rule, a man 

— — studied the Sambitas first ; the 

Brahbmanas were required next for guiding him when he 


` entered life and had to perform the rituals enjoined ona 


householder ; and last of all the Upanisads (some of which 

are also known as aranyakas or forest-trealises) were needed 

to help him when he retired from the world, led a secluded 
23 1724B 
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life in forests and tried to understand the meaning of life 
and contemplate the mystery of the universe. (3) Thirdly, 
Or SSe dinke the Upanisads may be regarded as the 
———— the Vedic end of the Vedas also in the sense that 
: they mark the culmination of the Vedic 
speculation. In the Upanisads themselves we are told that 
even after the — of the Vedas with other branches of 
learning a man 's education is not complete till he receives 
instructions in the Upanisads.' 
The word *Upanisad ' means either ‘that which gets 
s man near to God,’ or ‘that which gets 
gc Sega of man near to the teacher  (upa-ni-sad).* 
The last meaning tallies with the fact 
that the Upanisadic doctrines were esoteric, i.e. they were 
very secretly taught only to the select pupils seated close to 
pãsanna)ꝰ the teacher. The Upanisads were regarded as 
the inner or secret meanings (rahasya) of the Vedas, hence 
their teachings were sometimes called Vedopanisad' or the 
mystery of the Vedas. The Upanisads were many” in 
number and developed in the different Vedic schools (sakhas) 
at different times and places. The problems discussed and 
solutions offered presented differences in spite of a unity of 
general outlook. The need was felt, therefore, in course of 
time for systematizing the different teachings so as to bring 
out the harmony underlying them. Badaraiyana's Brahma- 
sūtra (also known variously as Vedünta-sütra, Sdriraka-sutra 
or Süriraka-mimümsá, Uttara-mimamsd) undertakes this 


1 Vide Chandogya, Chaps. 6 and 7. 

2 Vide Sankara's Introduction to Katha, Taittiriya, Brhaddranyaka. 

3 The verb ‘upasad’ (‘go near’) is repeatedly used in the Upanisads to 
describe the pupil'a approaching the teacher for instruction. 

4 Vide Taittiriya, 1.11. 

5 Vide Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 28, for a list 
of 112 Upsnigads, 
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task. Badarayana attempted to set forth the unanimous 
teachings of the Upanisads, and defend them against 
possible and actual objections. His sutras, being brief, 
were liable to different interpretations. “Various commen- 
taries thus came to be written to elaborate the ‘doctrines of 
the Vedanta in their own light. Each 
Scie of the tried to justify its position as the only 
| one consistent with the revealed texts 
($rutis) and the sütras. The author of each of these chief 
commentaries (bhàsya) became the founder of 4 particular. 
school of the Vedanta. Thus we have the schools of 
Sankara, Ramanuja,  Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka 
and many others.’ Each school of the Vedanta consists not 
simply of the philosophers who theoreti- 
cally accept its views but also of a large 
number of lay followers who try to mould 
their lives accordingly. It is inthis way that the Vedanta 
imits different forms still persists in the lives of millions. 
After the chief commentaries, the literature of the Vedanta 
developed through the innumerable sub-commentaries, 
. glosses and independent treatises written by .the leading 
intellects of each school to support its views and refute 
those of the other schools. The total output of Vedanta 
literature thus became very large, though only a small 
fraction of it bas been printed as yet. 
The most common question on which the schools of the 
Vedanta are divided is: What is the 
The chief problem : | | 
on which the schools nature of the relation between the self 
of Abe Vodkat aer (jiva) and God (Brahman) ? Some, like 
Madhva, bold that the self and God are two totally different 


The practical follow- 
ers of the Vediinta. 


1 For a short comparative account of some of these achools | vide P. 
Nagaraja Rao’s The Schools of Vedanta (Bhar tiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay). 
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entities ; their view is called dualism (dvaita). Some 
others, like Sankara, hold that the two are absolutely identi- 
cal; this view is known as monism (advaita). Some 
others, like Ràmánuja, again hold that the two are identical. 
only in some special sense ; this view may be called qualified 
monism (visistadvaita). There were many otber views, 
each specifying a particular type of identity (abheda), differ- 
ence (bheda) or identity-in-difference (bhedabheda) between 
the self and God, too many to be mentioned here. But the 
‘best known among the Vedanta schools are those of Sankara 
and Ramanuja which will be discussed here. 
Three stages in the development of the Vedinta may be 
distinguished in the light of what has 
phe three Pertod® been said above: (1) The creative stage 
represented by the revealed texts (Srutis) 
or the Vedic literature, chiefly consisting of the  Upanisads. 
The fundamental ideas of the Vedanta take shape here mostly 
in the poetic visions and mystic intuitions of the enlightened 
seers. (2) The stage of systematization represented by the 
Brahma-sütras which gather, arrange and justify the 1deas of 
the previous stage. (3) The stage of elaboration represent- 
ed by all works beginning from the chief commentaries 
downwards in which the ideas and arguments are cast into 
the proper philosophical forms, appeal being made not 
simply to eariier authority but also to independent reasoning. 
Though it is possible to consider separately the philosophical 
speculations of each of these periods, in consideration 
of space we shall discuss them together. Orthodox 
Indian writers themselves generally look upon the entire 
current of thought, spread over the successive stages, as 
ene flow, inseparable at source, but developing and ramify- 
ing in its onward course. Let us bave a bird’s-eye view of 
the development of the Vedanta through the Vedas and 


U panisads. 
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2. How the Vedänta Developed through the Vedas 
and the Upanisads 


Of the three Vedas, Rk, Yajus and Sama, the first is 
the basic work, the second two contain Rk hymns (mantras) 
in different arrangements to suit their application to sacri- 

dE = MD fices. The hymns of the Rg-veda mostly 
tion of gods and consist of praises of the different deilies— 
Mature. . . \ 

| Agni, Miira, Varuna, Indra, and so on. 
They describe the mighty and noble deeds of the various 
deities, and pray for their help and favour, Sacrifices 
offered to the gods consisted in pouring oblations of clarified 
butter and otber things into the sacrificial fire along with 
which the hymns in their praise were recited and sung. 
These deities were conceived as the realities underlying and 
governing the different phenomena of nature, such as fire, 
sun, wind, rain and others, on which life, agriculture and 
prosperity depended. Nature, though peopled with different 
gods, was conceived as subject to some basic law (called Rta) 
by which the whole world, objects of nature as well as living 

IE C 42 LINE beings, was regulated. Its function was 
moral nature of the not only the preservation of order and 
ee — regularity in planets and other objects, 
but also the regulation of Justice. 

Belief in many gods is called polytheism. The Vedas 

. .., , are, therefore, often said to be polythe- 

The Vedic faith in MI i ¢ i 
gods. Is it poly- istic. But there is a peculiarity in Vedic 
Wem? thought that makes this view doubtful. 
Each of many gods, when praised, is extolled by tbe hymn 
as the supreme God, the Creator of the universe and the 
lord of all gods. Max Müller thinks, 
therefore, that polytheism is not an ap- 
propriate name for such a belief, and 
he coins a new word ‘henotheism’ to signify this. But 


Max Müller's view : 
Henot heism. 
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whether the Vedic faith is really polytheism or henotheism, 
depends largely on the explanation of this phenomenon. It 
is polytheism, if the raising of each god to the supreme 
position be not the indication of real belief in the supremacy, 
but only a wilfui exaggeration, a poetic hyperbole. But it 
ibe Vedic poets really believed what they said, henotheism 
would be a better name. The latter view is rendered more 
than probable by the fact that in the Rg-veda we come 
across passages where it is explicitly stated that the different 
gods are only manifestations of one underlying reality. 
*' The one reality is called by the wise in different ways: 
Agni, Yama, Méatariéva’’ (Eka sad viprà bahudh& 
vadanti.....).' Such a clear statement leaves little doubt as to 
the existence of a real belief in the unity underlying all gods. 
According to many writers, there is a developinent notice- 
able in Vedic thought and they believe 

E —— that the idea of God gradually developed 
from polytheism through henotheism, 

ultimately to monotheism, t.e. belief in one God. This 
hypothesis may be true. But let us not forget, in our 
eagerness to satisfy critics, that even in its most developed 
form, Indian monotheism retains the behef that though 
God is one, He has various manifestations in the many gods, 
any one of which may be worshipped as a form of the 
Supreme Deity. Even to-day we have in India the diver- 
gent cults—Saivism, Vaisnavism and the like—flourishing 
side by side and almost every one of them is at bottom based 
on a philosophy of one Supreme God—perhaps even one 
all-inclusive reality. Indian monotheism 

rhe persistent eu, in its living forms, from the Vedic 
age till now, has believed rather in the 

unity of the gods in God, than the denial of gods for God. 


|  Rg-veda, 1. 164. 46 (vide also 10. 114. 4, 10. 129, 10. 82, et passim). 
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Hence Indian monotheism has a peculiarity which dis- 

tinguishes it from the Christian or the Mahomedan. This 

is a persistent feature of orthodox Indian faith throughout, 
not a mere passing phase of the Vedic times. 

Belief in the unity of all gods which we find in the 

Rg-veda is only a part of a greater 

ence Unity of all exis- thought which also we find there in a 

clear form, namely, the unity of all exis- 

tence. In the famous Purusasükta which is even now daily 

l recited by every devout Brahmin, the 

Aor or Ma the Vedic seer visualizes, perhaps for the 

first time in human history, the organic 

unity of the whole universe. Some stanzas are quoted 

below : 


The Man had a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand teeth: he covered the earth on all sides 
and stretched ten fingers’ length beyond it. 

The Man was all that is and all that will be: ruling over 
immortality, be was ali that grows by food. 

Such was his greatness; and the Man was greater still: 
this whole world is a fourth of him, three-fourths of 
him are immortal in the sky. 

For with three-fourths the Man went on high ; but a 
fourth of him remained here, and tben spread on all 
sides, over the living and the lifeless world.’ 

Al] existence— earth, heavens, planets, gods, living and 

non-living objects—is conceived here as 

The transcendence | 
and immanence of the parts of one great person (Purusa), 
one who pervades the world, but also remains 
beyond it. In Him all that is, has been and will be, 
are united. We have in this hymn the poetic insight 
not only into the universe as one organic whole, but 


1 Rg-veda. 10. 90 (Peterson's trans.). 
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also into the Supreme Reality which is both immanent and 
transcendent ; God pervades the world, yet He is not 
exhausted thereby ; He remains also beyond it, In terms of 
Western theology, this conception is panentheism—(pan—all. 
en—in, theos—God), not pantheism ; all is not equal to 
God, but all is in God, who is greater than all. One flash 
of the seer's imagination, in this hymn, reveals a variety of 
ideas that inspired the Vedic mind , monism, panentheism 
and organic conception of the world. 

In another hymn (commonly known as the Nasadiya- 

be Toerenoa] Ab. sükta), we are introduced further to the 
solute. Vedic conception of the Impersonal 
Absolute. The reality underlying all existence—the primal 
one from which everything originates—cannot be described, 
it says, either as existent or as non-existent (na sat, na 
asat). Here we have perhaps the first flash of a conception 
of the Indeterminate Absolute, which is the reality underly- 
ing all things, but is in itself indescribable. 

The hymn thus begins : 

There was then neither what is, nor what is not, there 

was no sky, ncr the heaven which is beyond. 

It concludes : 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it 
or did not make it ; the highest seer in the highest heaven, 
he forsooth knows, or does even he not know ? * 

As for tbe relation between the conception of Ultimate 


Reality as a Person and the conception 
The relation between 


the personal and the of it as an Indeterminate Absolute, we, 


— ideas of may note that even in the description of 


Reality as Person, there is also a mention 
of its transcendent aspect, which is not describable in terms 


! Sa bhümim viávato vrtva atyatisthad daéángulain, 
Pádo'sys viávà bhütáni, tripádasya amrtarh divi. Ibid, 
2 mq-veda, 10. 129 (Max Afü!ler'& trans.) . 


EJ 


— 
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of the objects of the world and, therefore, indeterminate. 
They are thus conceived as the two aspects of the same 
"Reality. e * 
Though many of the important elements of the Vedanta 
PISoDby bass oh are to be found thus in the Rg-veda, 
arguments is absent they are presented in a poetic way. 
The method by which the sages arrive 
at these views is not mentioned, neither the arguments 
which support them. Philosophy proper must be based on 
explicit reasoning and argument chiefly. There is, there- 
fore, no reguiar philosophy, strictly speaking, in the Vedas. 
Le E ee M The first attempt at philosophical specu- 
the Upanisads in a lation is to be found in the Upanisads, 
— TOETO., where problems about self, God and the 
world are clearly put and discussed. But even here the 
philosophical method of arriving at conclusions, rigorously 


—» in the Vedas. 


supported by arguments, is only partly in evidence. Some 


of the Upanisads are written in verses and they contain, 
like the Rg-veda, inspired utterances on  philosopbical 
matters. So also are some other Upanisads, theugh written 
in prose. The only approach to philosophica! method is to 
be found in the few Upanisads, where through dialogues— 
questions and answers—attempt is made to lead the sceptical 
pupil, step by step, to some conclusion. But inspite of the 
lack of strict argumentative form, the Upanisads have a 
profound charm and appeal. This is due to the joint effect 
of the loftiness of ideas, the depth of insight, the mysterions 
appeal to all that is good and sublime in man and the 
irresistibile force with which the views are asserted as though 
they are born of a direct vision of truth. A famous German 
philosopher, Schopenhauer, impressed by the Upanisads, 
declared: ‘‘ In the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upanisads. It has 


- been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death." 
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The problems of the Upanisads, to mention only some 
The problems of the Of the more frequent ones, are : What is 
Upanisads. the Reality from which all things 
originate, by which all live and into which all dissolve when 
destroyed ? What is that by knowing which everything can 
be known ? What is that by knowing which the unknown 
becomes known ? What is that by knowing which one can 
attain immortality ? What is Brahman? What is Atman ? 
As the very nature of these questions implies, the Upanisadic 
mind was already steeped in the belief that there is an 
all-pervasive reality underlying all things which arise from, 
exist in and return to it; that there is some reality by 
knowing which immortality can be attained. 
The name given to this Reality is sometimes Brahman 
A. (God), sometimes Atman (Self), some- 
The belief in an all- A : : 
pervasive reality called times simply Sat (Being). ‘ At first 
— — there was the Atman alone,’ say the 
Aitareya (1.1.1.) and the Brhadaranyaka (1.4.1.). * All this 
is Atman,’ says the 'Chandogya (7.25.2.). * Atman being 
known...everything is known.” says the Brhadaranyaka 
again (4.5.6.). Similarly we find. '' There was only Being 
(Sat) at the beginning, it was one without a second "' 
(Chand.,621.). Again, ‘‘All this is Brahman"' (Mundaka, 
9211. and Chand., 3.14.1.. Brahman and Atman are 
used synonymously in these different contexts. We are also 
told explicitly in some places that *'' This self is the 
Brahman " (Brhad., 2.5.19.), '* I am Brahman " (Ibid., 
1.4.10.).' 


1 The texts translated here are respectively : ' Om &tiá và idam eke 
eva agre àásit.' ' Átmü eva idam agre üásit.' ' Atmá& eva idari — 
‘ Ktmani kbalu are drste grate mate vijüüte idarh sarvari viditam." Sad 
eva saumya idam agra Asit, ekam eva advitiyam.’ ' — kbalu idari 
brahma’ (Chand.). ‘ Brahma eva idam vidvam ' (Mund.). Ayam Atmi 
brahma.’ ‘ Ahsarh brabma asmi.’ 
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The Upanisads shift the centre of interest from the 
Interest is shifted Vedic gods to the Self of man. They 
from gods to the Self. analyze the Self, distinguish between its 
outer husk and its inner reality. The body, the senses, the 
manas, the intellect and pleasures arising out of them are 
ali tested and found to be passing, changeful modes, not 
the permanent essence of tbe Self. These are merely the 
The real self behing Meaths (kosas), the outer covers, SO to 
the outer sheaths. say, which conceal an inner, permanent 
reality, which cannot be identified with any of these, though 
all of these are grounded in it and are its manifestations. 
The Real Self is pure consciousness, every particular cons- 
ciousness of objects being its limited manifestation. Not 
being limited by any object, this pure consciousness is also 
infinite. The Real Self is called Atman. As infinite, con- 
Hu MU ell scious reality (satyam, jnánam, anantam) 
* reality underlyiog all the self of man is identical with the 
DEN. Self of ali beings (sarva-bhitatma) and 
therefore, with God or Brahman. In the Katha we are 
told: ‘“This Self is concealed in all things, and does not, 
therefore, appear to be there. But it ıs perceived by the 
keen-sighted with the help of a sharp, penetrating intellect 
(3.12). 
All attempt is made to help man discover this his Real 
Self. Realization of the Self (atma- 
— e rà vidya or àtma jnàna) is regarded as the 
highest of ali knowledge (para-vidya), 
all other knowledge and learning being inferior to it (apara- 
vidya). The method of self-realization lies through the 
control of the lower self, its deep-rooted interests and im- 
pulses, and through study, reasoning and repeated medita- 
tion (áravana, manana, nididhyàsana) till the forces of past 
habits and thoughts are completely overcome by s& firm 
belief in the truths learnt. It is a difficult path which can 
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be followed only if one is strong and wise enough to reject 
what is pleasant (preyas) for what is good (éreyas). 

The Vedic belief in sacrifices is shaken by the Upanisads 

which declare that with these one cannot 
a are in*dé- achieve the highest goal of immortality. 
The Mundaka says that these sacrifices 
are like weak rafts (i.e. they are unable to take one across 
the sea of worldly misery) and those fools that take 
these as the superior means, suffer again the pangs of old 
age and death.' A ritual can at best secure a temporary 
place in Heaven, and when the merit (punya) earned by 
itfis"exhausied there is again birth into this world. A 
deeper significance is attached to sacrifice, when the worship- 
ping self and the gods worshipped are realized to be the 
same. ‘Lhe ceremonies of offering oblations to gods thus 
come to be looked upon as mere external affairs fit for the 
ignorant who do not understand the mystery of the universe. 
Sacrifice to the Self or Brahman is re- 
ag rowledge of ih. garded as superior to sacrifice to gods. 
means of attaining the Tt js only through the realization of the 
highest good. . Y 
Self or Brahman that rebirth can be 
stopped and along with it all misery. One who truly rea- 
lizes his unity with the: Immortal Brahman, realizes im- : 
mortality. 

The Upanisads conceive Brahman not only as the pure 
ground of all reality and consciousness, 
but also as the ultimate source of all joy. 
Worldly pleasures are only the distorted 
fragments of that joy, just as worldly objects are limited 
manifestations of that Reality.” One who can dive into the 
deepest recess of his Self, not only realizes his identity with 
Brahman but gets to the beart of Infimte Joy. The proof 


Brahman ia the ulti- 
Tate source of all joy. 


1 Mundaka,l. 2. 7. 
2 Brhadüranyaka, 4. 3. 32. 
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that the Self is tbe source of all joy (says Yajnavalkya to his 
wife Maitreyi) is that it is the dearest thing to man. One 
loves another person- or thing because he identifies himself 
with that person or thing, regards him or it as his own self. 
Nothing is dear for its own sake, says Yàjüavalkya. The 
wife is not dear because she is wife, the husband is not dear 
because of being a husband, the son is not dear because of 
being a son, wealth is not dear for its 
of the en because ^ own sake. Allis dear because of the 
^ Self.' That the Self in itself is bliss is 
shown also by pointing out that when a man falls into 
dreamless sleep, forgets his relation with the body, the 
senses, mind and external objects and thus retires into his _ 
own intrinsic state, he is at peace, he is untouched by 
pleasure and pain. 
Modern biology tells us that self-preservation is a basic 
instinct in all living beings. But why is self or life so 
— dear? The answer is given by the 
Desire to live is due 
to the joy that lies in Upanisads.  Lafe is so dear because life 
"NN is joy. Who would like to live if life 
was not joy?" The joy that we have in daily life, however 
disturbed and meagre it might be,  sustains our desire to 
live. Greater joy is not obtained by running further away 
from the Self, after worldly objects. Desires for objects 
are the fetters that bind us to the worid, to the painful 
vicious circle—birth, death and rebirth. The forces of 
desires take us away from the Self and condition our exis- 
tence in the way we hanker after. The more we give up 
our hankerings for objects and try to realize our identity 
with the true Self (Atman) or God (Brahman), the more do 
we realize true happiness. To feel at one with the Self is 


|. Ibid., 4. 5. 6. 
2 Tait., 2. 7. 
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to be one with the Infinite God, the Immortal, the Infinite 
" Joy. Nothing then remains unattained, 

Self realizat i | 
the greatest; oy. nothing left to be desired. The Katha 
declares, therefore, that a mortal attains 
immortality and unity with Brahman even here, in this 

life, when his heart is free from all desires.’ 

vac Brahman or Atman is the Reality underlying the 
om MER. OMIM whole universe then the question may 
out of Brabman or arise as to the exact relation between 
ve, Brahman and the world. The accounts 
of creation given in the different Upanisads do not exactly 
tally. But all appear to be unanimous in holding that 
Atman (or Brahman or Sat) is both the creator and the 
material cause of the world. And in moat of these accounts 
the starting-point of creation is described somewhat like 
this: At first there was the soul. It thought, ‘I am one, 
I will be many,” ‘I will create the worlds.’ Description of 
the subsequent steps by which things are created varies, 
come stating that out of Atman first arises the subtlest ele- 
ment ‘Akaga,’ thence gradually all the grosser ones ; others 


give different accounts, 
From these statements creation would appear to be real 


.and God (i.e. The Absolute Soul) a real 

(dla as of multi- | creator. -But in many places we are told 
3, that there is no multiplicity here (neha 

nana asti kificana’),” that one who sees the many here is 
‘doomed to death  (‘ mrtyoh sa mrtyum àpnoti ya iha naneva 
pagyati’).° In explanation of the unity of all things, which 
appear to be many, examples like these are cited: Just as 
different articles made of gold are all really one, gold is the 
only real substance in them and the different names and forms 


1 Ketha. 2. 6. 14. 
? Kathe, 2.4.11: Brhad., 4. 4. 19, 
* bid, 
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(nama-rüpa) which make them appear as many, are merely 
matters of verbal distinctions, similarly in all objects there is 
the same Reality, and their differences are merely verbal.’ 
The objects of the world are denied separate, individual exis- 


tences. Brahman (or Atman); i: is also described in many pass- 


ages not as Creator, but as a Reality which is indescribable, 


béing not only unspeakable but even unthinkable. Brahman 
Kena 


cannot be an object of worship even. Thus the 
declares: ‘‘That (Brahman) is other than what is known 
and beyond the unknown. What is not expressed by 
speech and by which speech itself is expressed, know 


that to be Brahman, and not what one worships as 
Brahman.''? 





‘These two different kinds of statements about the world 


M. and God naturally present a puzzle. 
KM eres Pon then Is God really the creator of the world 

and the .world also therefore real ? 
Or, is there really no creation and is the world of objects 
a mere appearance? Is God a determinate knowable reality 
which can be described by suitable attributes or is God in- 
determinate and unknowable ? What is the-real view of 


the DUpanisads ? Subsequent Vedanta treatises take 
these problems for solution. 


- 
m 


up 
As already stated,the Brahma- 
sutra of Badarayana attempts to systematize and ascertain 
~ the real views of the revealed texts. 


But its brief statements 

de i themselves admit of different meanings. 

Thedifferent views * Subsequent writers who commented 
leading to different 3 : . 

schools of Vedanta? on the Brahma-stitra give their own 

interpretations to the Upanisads and the 

sütras very clearly and elaborately. Of the different rival 


schools that came into existence in this way, that of 


p- 1 Chānd., 6.1. 2 Kena. 1, 3-4. 
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Sankaracarya is „the most j popular. In fact what ordinarily 
^A passes Tw aka TA as the- Vedanta, and sometimes even as 
Indian philosophy to outsidérs, is really the Advaita Vedanta 
of the Sankara school. Next come, in point of popularity, 
the Visistadvaita hs. pe ot Ramanujaearya. ~ These two 
are the main d more owidely.- known „schools of the 






Vedanta. oS Te i 7 
— | < * 
; WR 
' d : " 
3a Phe Unanimous Views of. the main schools of ; the 
Vedanta — 


Following Badarayana, both ‘Sankara 4nd Bám&nuja 
reject theories which explain the world 
Tbe unanimous (1) either as the product of material ele- 
— OnE a ments which by ` themselves combine 
| together to form objects, (2) or as the 
transformation of an unconscious nature that spontaneously 
evolves all objects, (3) or as the product of two kinds of 
independent reality, such as matter and God, one of which 
is the material, the other the efficient cause which creates 
the world. out of the first. - Both agree that an unconscious 
cause cannot produce the world, and both hold that even 
the dualistic conception of two ultimately independent 
"» realities, one conscious and another un- 

Sankera and Rama- conscious, producing the world by inter- 

nuja are both monists. | 

action, is Unsatisfactory. . Both take 

their stand on the U panisadie view that ‘ All is Brahman’ 
(sarvam khalu idam Brahma), and matter and mind are not 
independent realities but grounded in the same Brahman. 


Both are, therefore, monists OL. vers iu one Absolute, 
Independent Reality which pervades the world of multiple 


objects and selvés- 
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Badarayana, whom both Sankara and Ramanuja follow, 


4 discusses at length the unsatisfactory 

Both follow Bada- nature of other alternative theories of the 
ráyapa and reject e 
other views. world, Refutation of other views is | 


based both on independent reasoning and. 
the — of earlier scriptures. We may b iefly sum up 
There the independent arguments by which the c chief theories 
are refuted." . À 
"The Sankhya theory that, unconscious primal matter 
(prakrti), “eomposed of the three» gunas (sattva, rajas and 
tamas), gives rise to the world without 
Sapkhye view of. the the guidance of any conscious agent, 
tion. ' is not satisfactory, because the world is 
. æ harmonious system of nicely adjusted 
objects which cannot — be believed to be the accidental 
product of any unconscious cause. As the Sankbya itself 
admits, this world consisting of bodies, senses, motor organs 
and other objects is made just to fit the diverse souls born 
into it in accordance with their past deeds. But how can an 
unconscious nature carry out such a complicated plan ? In 
A admitting that there is a purpose in the 
MA iei ———— - ‘world, but denying at the same time the 
not possible without existence of a conscious creator, the 
conscious guidance. | 
Sankhya commits itself to an absurd 
position. Unconscious teleology is unintelligible. Adaptation 
of means to ends is not possible without conscious guidance. 
The spontaneous flow of milk from the cow for the sake of a 
calf is cited by the Sankhya as an example of unconscious but 
purposive act. But it is forgotten that the cow is a living, 
conscious being and milk flows impelled by her love for the 
calf. No -undisputed example of an unconscious object per- 
forming a com plicated E act can be cited. The souls 


1 pidè Sec. 2, Chap. II oft 
and Rámáünu]js thereon. | 


24— 1724B 


e Brahma-süt. and the Bhagyas of Saükara 
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(purusas) that the Sankhya adita are Ame be inactive and, 
therefore, they also cannot help the evolution of the world.. 

"The Vaisesika theory that the world is caused by the 
ombination of atoms is _similariy untenable because these 





a E " unconscious ‘atoms cannot produce this 
s x nel wonderfully , adjüsted world. For the 
s regulation 5f the atoms in the formation 


* of the world: the moral law of Adrsta is, of course, admitted 
by the Vaiéegika. Bout this law is also unconscious and the 
à difficulty i is not removed.- Besides, how atoms at first begin. 
| to move in order to create the world is not explicable. If 
movement were the inherent nature of the atoms, they would 
never cease to move and the dissolution (pralaya) of objects, | 
— as the Vaiśesika admits, would . never 
- Unconscious atoms 
cannot produce this “occur. Souls are of course admitted, 
tia i. but they “are not admitted to have any 
_intrinsie consciousness. | Consciousness arises after the souls 
are e associated with bodies and the organs of knowledge; and 
these do not. exist "before creation, Hence atoins cannot. 
receive any conscios guidance even from souls. ` . 
. "Against thoss- Baddghas thinker who explain the objects ` 
7 * "- “ofthe world as aggregates © of different 
—— Qe momentary elements, it is pointed out 
| | ^ © that». momentary: things cannot, possess 
oh any causality. ‘Becsuse fi produce an — effect the cause must 
- Afiretarisd ind t tien act and, therefore, stay for more than 
one moment, which ds against» the doctrine of momentari- 
ness. Even i i | thé, separate momentary elements be somehow 
^ produced. Pn até ean be caused, for no. substances are 
‘admitted (by these Bauddhas) \ which can bring together the 
elements and proie e the desired objects, As consciousness 
* s “itself is itted to be the effect of the aggregation of the 
.- ; different elements, it cannot exist before aggregation, and the 


e 'difüculty. of unconscious cause, seen before, arises here also. 


r wr 
"x. aF Me» ». | e^ ue. , > X ‘ar 9 ^ 
CES ' , 
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2 A ^ 
Againėt those Bauddhas who hold the view of subjective 


- idealism (vijňānavāda) and declare that 


B d : M 
—— ABE the world, like a dream, is only an 


* 


ternal world, is huten-, illüsory . prodüst of the imagination, the a. 


| able. 


' following. important objections are 
me by FROR (a) The existence of external objects 
cannot be denied because they are perceived to exist by all 


persons. To deny the existence of a pot, cloth or pillar. 


while it is being perceived, is like denying the flavour of the 


‘food while it is being eaten: it is a falsification of immediate 


experience by sheer force. (b) If.immediate experience 


be believed in. (c) To say that ideas of the mind illusorily 
appear as. ezternal objects is meaningless unless at least 
somethinz external is*admitted to be reai. Otherwise, it 
would be as good as to say that a certain man looks like 
the child of a barren woman. (a) Unless different perceived 


| objects like pot and cloth are: admitted, the idea ofa pot . 
cannot be distinguished from that of a cloth, "since, as cons 


e 


" 


we 
A 


e 


is disbelieved, then even the reality of mental states cannot 1 


a 
giousness, they are identical. _(e) T'here isa vital difference  . 


between dream-objects and perceived , objects ; . the former 
‘ave contradicted by waking experience, while the latter are 


not. External objects - perceived during waking. experience 


HE VPE cannot be. said. to be unreal so. CER: as 
therefore, untenable “hey are not felt to be contra dicted. S 
ROT M. Subjective idealism,. and along with it it T 
 nihilsm (sünyaváda), faitto explain the world. satisfactorily. 
Even: a deistic. theory (held. by the' ‘Saivas; “Pagupatas, 
5 p Kapálikas  and- . Kalámnukhas)" which 
Deistic theories of 
eon are not ten. hdlds that God — efficient caus; and 
* > ' matter is the material cause of the world - 
is not accepted. The chief objection raised is that as such 





* 


1 For thia fourfold classification of non-Vedic deistic Dosia mgs Bind: 
nuja 's Bhasya ôn 2. 2. 35 which auotes Satedgama. | (UU 
= | 
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a view is based not on the Vedas, but on independent 
reasoning and ordinary human experience, it should tally 
with what we observe in life ; but it does not do so. So far 
as our experience goes, a spirit can act upon matter only 
through a body, consisting of organs of perception and 
movement. Again his activity is caused by some motive, 
such as attainment of pleasure . and removal of pain. But 
God is said to be devoid of body as well as passions and 
desires. In the light of empirical e experience we fail, there- 
fore, to understand the manner as well as the motive of 
od's creation of the world. 

We have seen tha t God is conceived even as — as the 
i iA imons Vedas in two aspects: God pervades 
Vedanta conception of the world, but He is not exhausted in 
m the world, He is also beyond it. God 
is both immanent and transcendent. These two aspects of 
God persist throughout the Upanisads' and the later 
- Vedanta, though the me anings. of transcendence and im- 
manence are not the saine in all thinkers. It is usual to 
call the theory of the presence of God in all things 
‘pantheism,’ and Vedanta is commonly described by this 
name.  Pantheism - etymologically means. all-God-theory. 
But if all is God, the question remains open whether God is 
the mere totality of all objects of the world, or the totality of 
things and something more. When such distinction is made, 
the word ‘pantheism’ is generally confined to the first view, 
whereas 'panentheism' (a word coined by a German philcso- 
pher, Krause) 1s used for the second. To avoid the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘pantheism,’ and to remind ourselves of 
the fact that God in Vedanta is not simply. immanent, but 
also transcendent, we should eall the Vedanta theory of God 
panentheism, rather than pantheisms 1 


1 Cf." Dve viva brahmagarüpe, erz.", Brhadáranyaka, 2. 3. 1. 
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It is necessary to mention here that in the Upanisads, 
Tike — i es us eue Vedanta aao one wori 
BE .  Brabman, is used for the Highes rinciple 
‘God. meanings of or Absolute Reality, as well as for the 
creator of the world, the object of worship. 
The word, Isvara, is also sometimes used in later literature to 
denote the second aspect, In English 'Absolute' is sometimes 
used for the first, and ‘God’ for the second. But ‘God’ is also: 
used in a wider sense for both the aspects (e.g. in Spinoza, 
Hegel, Whitehead). In his Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers (p. 32, Vol. I) Edward Caird even defines **the 
idea of God as an absolute power or principle." We have used 
the word, God, here, along with Brahman, in the wider sense 
(for both God of religion and Absolute of Philosophy) andthe 
context in each case will show the precise meaning. The nse 
of two names is apt to suggest two corresponding realities and 
obscure the' truth of one reality having two aspects. 
Another point of agreement among Vedantins is that all of 
RES ; them believe that the knowledge of the 
Kc — ——— existenze of God is, at the first instance, 
scriptural eire Hus obtained not by reasoning but from the 
| testimony of the revealed scriptures. It is 
admitted, of course, that on the perfection of religious life the 
presence of God can be realized by the devout souls. But to 
start with, we have to depend on indirect knowledge of God 
through the undoubted testimony of the seriptures.  Scarcely 
any attempt is made, therefore, in the Vedünta, as in the Nyüya 
and other theistic systems, to adduce purely logical proofs for 
| the existence of God. Arguments are con- 
Noindependent argu- fined generally to showing the inadequacy 
ment can prove God. of all theories of God, not based on scrip- 
tures, and to the justification of the sscrip- 
tural views. This attitude of the. Vedanta appears to be 
dogmatic and is sométimes made the object of criticism. 
It should be noted, however, that even many Western 
PT | philosophers (like Kant, Lotze a nd others) 
—— — have ever and anon rejected such proofs as 
ahis: | inadequate. Lotze makes it clear that 
unless we start with some faith in God, the 
rational proofs are of little avail. As he puts it: ''Therefore, 
all proofs that God exists are pleas put forward in justification of 
our faith.” This faith —————— to him springs from ‘‘the 
obscure impulse which drives us to pass in our thought—as we 
cannot help passing—from the world given in sense to a world 
not given in sense, but above and behind sense.'" According 


1 Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 8-10. 
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to the Vedanta also an initial faith is necessary for religious life 
xr and thought. This faith, though starting 
ES — tek from a personal feeling of inadequacy and 
already present. disquiet and a longing for something higher, 
| remains a mere blind groping in the dark 


till it is enlightened by the teachings of the scriptures that show 


the way to the realization of God. Reasoning is necessary for 
the understanding of the teachings, for removing doubts, and 
eal ircogency. By itself reasoning is an empty form or 
method of thinking which can work only when materials are 
supplied. The scriptures supply to reason the matter for 
speculation, argiimentation and meditation Thi ind of 
dependence of reason on matter supplied from a non-rational 
source is nothing peculiar to theology. Even the greatest dis- 
coveries in science can be -traced back to some non-rational 
origin like intuitive flashes of truth in mmagination which reason- 
ing afterwards attempts to justify, by further observation, 
experiment, proof and elaboration.  ''Dialectie,'' says Bergson,’ 
"is necessary to put intuition to the proof.” Though all 
Vedantins primarily depend on the scriptures for beliéf^in God, 
they make full use of reasoning in the justification and elabora- 
tion of that belief. They learn from the Upanisads that God is 
-the Infinite, Conscious, All-inclusive Reality, the Creator of the 
universe as well as its Preserver and Destroyer. Each one tries 
in his own way to develop what he thinks to be the most consis- 
tent theory of God. Bb wo 





The sütras of Badarayana have for their subject-matter 
God and are, therefore, named Brahma- 
— na is sütra. * But they are written for man, 
the embodied soul, and, therefore, called 
also Sdriraka-siitra. Man, therefore, occupies & central 
place in the Vedanta. It is for his enlightenment and his 
salvation that the Vedanta undertakes philosophical discus- 
sion. But what is the real nature of man ? The Upanisads 
teach us that man has no existence independent of God.. 
Both Sankara and Raminuja accept this view. But they 
interpret the self's dependence on God in different ways. 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 251. Eng. Tr. by A. Mitchell. 
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II. THE MoNisM or SANKARA (ADVAITA) 
1. Sankara’s Conception of the World 


Sankara finds. it difficult to reconcile the Upanisadic 
statements about creation, taken in tbe 
Bh go bal s problem: literal sense, with those denying the 
ow to reconcile the = . 
— — world of multiplicity. Considered in the 
denial cf plurality ? light of the general trend and spirit 
running throughout the Upanisads, the 
stories of creation seem, to him, to be out of joint. ~ Des- 
cription of Brahman as really devoid of all assignable marks 
‘becomes unintelligible if His creatorship is real. The 
teachings about the disappearance of all multiplicity on the 
realization of Brahman cannot also be understood. If the 
world were real how could it disappear ? The dawn of the 
knowledge of Reality can dispel only the unreal appearing as 
real, not what is really real. This idea furnishes Sankara 
with the clue to the mystery of the world. If the world is a 
mere appearance, like an object in dream 
"BeconoiHstion lies in — 

understanding crea; or illusion, then the present appearance of 
Urn am SEIN ADONE tbe world and its disappearance on the 
. knowledge of Reality become intelligible. This reconciliation 
is suggested by the Upanisads themselves. Even in the 
Rg-veda' the one Indra (God) is said to’ appear in many 
forms through powers of creating illusion (maya). The 
Brhadáranyaka also accepts this.” The Svetdsvatara clearly 
states that the origin (prakrti) of the world hes in the 

magical power (maya) of God.* 





| Rk., 6.47.18. 

2 ‘Indro máyábhib puru-rüpa iyate.' Vide Brhad., 2.5.19 and Sunkara 
thereon. 

3 ‘Mayim to prakrtim vidyAt, maáyiuam to Maheéávaram.' Vide Spet., 
4.10, and Sankara thereon. 
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Maya as a power of God is indistinguishable from Him, 
MOL dha, ed: just as the burning power of fire is from 
noWée uf qexGon. te the fire itself. It is by this that God, 
idisunguishablefrom the Great Magician, conjures up the 
world-show with all its wonderful 
objects. The appearance of this world is taken as real by 
the ignorant, but the wise who can see tbrough it finds 
nothing but God, the one Reality behind this illusory 
show. 
If we try to understand the process by which ordinary 
' illusions in life take place, we find that 
Creation + understood . , ] 
in the light of an ordi- an illusion, say, of snake in a rope, is 
am dpi due to our ignorance of what really is 
there behind the appearance, t.e. ignorance of the substratum 
or ground (adhisthàna), in this case, the rope. If we could 
know the rope as the rope, there would be no illusion about 
it. But mere ignorance of the rope cannot give rise to the 
illusion. For, otherwise, even a person who has never 
known what a rope is would always see serpents in things. 
The ignorance creating an illusion does 
PL) agree dor iia not simply conceal from our view the 
cealment and distor- rea] nature of the ground, the rope, but 
Eus positively distorts it, i. e. makes it 
appear as something else. Concealment (avarana) of reality 
and distortion (viksepa) of it into something else in our 
mind are then the two functions of an illusion-producing 
ignorance (avidyà or ajfiana). 
When an illusion is produced in us by some one else, 
— for example, when 4 magician makes 
—— ic aet a —— one coin appear as many to us, it is an 
rant, but not himself. illusion for us, the perceivers, and not 
for the conjurer. From our stand-point, then, illusion 18 
the product of our ignorance, which prevents us from seeing 
the real nature of the thing and which makes us see some- 
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thing else in its place. Ifany spectator can persist. to see 
the one coin as it is, the magician’s wand will create no 
illusion for him. For the magician, the illusion is only a 
conjuring will, by which bis spectators are deceived, and not 
himself. ar 
In the light of such cases, maya, the cause of the world- 
| appearance may also be understood from 
YE um ciatis two standpoints. For God, maya is 
Fever Nae prouonar of only the will to create the appearance. 
It does not affect God, does not deceive 
Him.' For ignorant people like us, who are deceived by 
it and see the many objects here instead of one Brahman 
or God, maya is an illusion-producing ignorance. In this 
aspect maya is also called, therefore, 'ajüana' or ‘avidya’ 
. (synonyms for ‘ignorance’) and is conceived as having 
the doubie function of concealing the real nature of 
Brahman, the ground of the worid, and making Him 
appear as something else, namely, the world. In so far as 
maya positively produces some illusory appearance it is 
called positive ignorance (bhàva-rüpam ajfianam); and in 
so far as no beginning can be assigned to the world, 
maya is also said to be beginningless (anadi). But, for those 
wise few who are not deceived by the world-show, but who 
perceive in it nothing but God, there is no illusion nor, 
therefore, illusion-producing maya. God to them is not, 
therefore, the wielder of 1nayà at all. 
Rāmānuja, following the SvetdsSvatara, speaks also of 
maya, but he means thereby either God's 
— ERN wonderful power of real creation or the 
eternal, unconscious, primal matter 
which is in Brahman and which is really transformed into 
the world. Sankara also speaks of maya as the power of 


1 ]Brahma-sütra, 2.1.9. Satkara thereon, 
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- God, but this' creative power, according to him, is not al 
permanent character of God, as Rāmānuja ibioks! but only 
a free will which can, therefore, be given up at will. The 
wise who are not deceived by the world-appearance need not 
conceive God at all as the bearer of this illusion-producing 
power. esides, even when conceived asa power, maya is 
not a distinct entity in Brahman, but inseparable and indis- 
tinguishable from it as the burning power is from fire, or 
will is from the mind that wiils. Even when Sankara 
identifies maya with prakrti, he means nothing more by 1t 
than that this creative power is the source or origin (prakrti) 
of world-appearance, to those who perceive this appearance. 
The difference between Ramanuja, and Sankara, then, is 
that while, according to Raminuja, the matter which exists 
in God (and, therefore, also God' ) really undergoes modi- 
fication, Sankara holds that God does not undergo any real 
change; change is only apparent, not real. 
Illusory modification of any substance, as of the rope into 
the snake is called vivarta, and real 
V an one modification, as of milk into curd, is 
called parindma.  Saükara's theory of 
cr» tion, as described above, is, therefore, known as vivurta- 
vida and is distinguished from the Sankhya theory ot 
evolution (by the real modification of prakrti) which is called 
parindma-vada.  Ràmüànuja's theory also is a kind of pari- 
nama-vada, because he admits that the uncónscious element 
in God really changes into the world. 
ykirighmards aà Vivarta-vada and parinama-vida both 
two forms of Satkárya- agree, however, in holding that the 
re effect is already contained somehow in 
its material cause and, therefore, both come under satkarya- 


1 Rámánuja himself tries, of course, to avoid this deduction partly by 
saying that the essence (svarüpa) of God does not change. How far this is 
consistent we shall consider hereafter. * 
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vada, or the theory that the effect (karya) is existent (sat) 
in the material cause, and is not a new thing. .The process 
of the imaginary attribution of something to where it does. 
not exist is called adhydsa. In modern psychological termino- 
logy a process of this kind is called projection. In all illusion 
there is such projection (adhyàsa), the serpent is projected 
(adbyasta) by imagination on the rope, and the world on. 
Brahman. 
The Upanisadic accounts of creation, then, are to be / 
Api understood in the sense of the evolutio 
E Ee of the world out of Brahman through its 
power of maya. This maya, Sankara 
admits, is described in some scriptures also as avyakta or 
even prakrti having the three elements of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. But this should not be mistaken to be the prakrti 
of Sankhya, an independent reality." It is a power of God, 
and absolutely dependent on God. 
Vedanta works, like the  Upanisads, are not always 
Mie eal ion ct the unanimous regarding the exact process 
materialelements out by which, and tke order in which, the 
of Brahman. : : ‘en 
world’s objects arise out of Brahman 
‘through maya. According to a well-known account, at first 
there arise out of Atman or Brahman the five subtle ele- 
ments, in the order—akada (ether), vayu (air), agni (fire), ap 
(water), ksiti (earth). These five are again mixed up together | 
in five different ways to give rise to the five gross elements 
of those names. Gross akasa is produced 
by the combination of the five subtle 
elements in the proportion, 4 ākāśa 
+ à air + 3 fire + à water + 4 earth. Similarly each of 
the other four gross elements is produced by the com- 
bination of the subtle elements, in the proportion of half of 


The subtle elements 
and the gross ones. 


! Vide S8aükara on Brahma-süt.. 1. 4. 3 and on Svetdsvatara, 4, 6 and 
4d. 11. 
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that element and one-eighth of each of the other four. This 
process is known as combination of the five (paiicikarana). 
The subtle body of man is made of the subtle elements, and 
the gross body, as well asall gross objects of nature, is 
produced out of the gross elements which arise by the mix- 
ture of the five subtle ones. Sankara accepts this account of 
creation; but be understands the entire process in the light 
of his theory of vivarta (or adhydsa). 
In addition to the advantages of consistent interpretation 
of scriptures, the theory of -vivarta, 
The merits of San- ; . 
kara's view of crea- Sankara points out, gives also a more 
tion. rational explanation of creation. If God 
is the creator of the world and creates the world out of any 
other substance like matter, then in addition to God, another 
reality is to be admitted and God ceases to be the all-inclu- 
sive, only reality; His infinity is lost. But if that matter be 
conceived as something real and within God, and the world 
be conceived as a real transformation of it, we have to face 
a dilemma." Either matter is a part of God, or identical 
with the whole of f God. If the first alternative is accepted 
(as  Ràmàünuja does), then we are landed into the 
absurdity that God, a spiritual substance, is composed of 
paris like material substances, and isconsequently also liable 
to destruction, like such objects. If the second alternative 
(namely that primal matter is the whoie of God) be accepted 
then, by the transformation of matter, God is wholly reduced 
to the world and there is no God left after creation. 
Whether God changes partly or wholly, if _ change be 
real, then God is not a permanent, unchanging reality. 
He then ceases to be God. These difficulties are avoided 
by vivarta-vada according to which change is apparent. 


1 Brahma.süt,, 2. 1. 26-28. 
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These difficulties sre felt also by Ramanuja. But he thinks 
that the mystery of creation is beyond 
Authority and reason. human intellect and we are to accept the 
account of creation given in the scriptures. 
As for difficulties, once we admit that God is omnipotent, 
omniscient and has wonderful powers, nothing should be thought 
impossiole for him.’ Though Sankara also believes that without 
the help of the revealed scriptures the mystery cannot bé 
solved simply by the unaided human reasoning (kevalena 
tarkena),? he points out that the scriptures themselves have told 
us how the many can illusorily appear out of tbe one. Following 
the light shed by the scriptures we can employ our reasoning 
and understand, even in the likeness of our ordinary ex- 
periences of illusion, the mystery of creation so far as it is 
humanly possible. 


(i The Rational Foundation of Sankara's Theory of 
the World 


If we put together the arguments used by Sankara to support 
the theory of apparent change (vivarta) and the cognate concepts 
of nescience (müyü and avidya) and of projection or super- 
imposition by imagination (adhyasa), we find tbat they consti- 
tute a strong rational foundation of the Advaita theory. Those 
who do not believe in any revealed scripture or in any mystic 
intuition, but try to understund the real nature of the world in 
the light of common experience and reasoning based thereon, 
wil also value these arguments, if only for their great logical 
and philosophical merit. The followers of Sanksra have multi- 
plied such arguments in independent treatises in some of which 
(e.g., Tattvapradipika or Citsukhi, Advaita-Siddhi, Khamdana- 
khanda-khadya) logical skill and dialectical subtlety attain 
heights scarcely reached by the most profound treatises of this 
kind in the West. While the Vedanta was based on intuitive 
experience, embodied in the revealed texts, it did not ignore 
the fact that so long as the reasoning faculty of man is not fully 
satisfied and the things are net explained by reascning in the 
light of common experience, there is no possibility of bis accept- 
ing the intuitions of cthers however bigh. To give the beginner 
&n idea of this aspect of Advaita philosophy we shall briefly 
mention below how Sankara tries to reach his theory of the 


| Vide Sribhasya on 2. 1. 26-28 and 1. 1. 3, 
3 Wide Sanhkara on Brahmia-süt.. 2, 1. 27. 
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e world Sy subjecting common experience to rational criticism and 
| logical construction :— 


^ (a) If the —— between any effect and its material cause 
is carefully examined it is found that the 
— — dax cdi . effect is nothing more than the cause. Per- 
- anen-diflerent from the CePtion cannot show in a pot made of 
' «cause. clay anything other than clay, nor in a ring 
made of gold anything other than gold, An 
effect is, again, inseparable from its material cause ; the effect can- 
not exist without it. We cannot separate the pot from the clay, 
. amor the ring from the gold. It is nct reasonabie, therefore, to 
^ think that the effect is a new thing which is now produced, but 
— wasabsent before. In substance 1t was always there in its material 
cause. In fact we cannot even think of a non-existent entity 
coming into existence. We can only think of a substance 
echangiog from one form into another. If something non- 
existent could ever be brought into existence, there would be 
no reason why we could not press oi out of sand (where it is 
non-existent), and why we have to select only a particular 
material, namely oilseed, to produce the particular effect, oil. 
The activity of an efficient cause, the oilman, the potter or 
the goldsmith, cannot produce any new substance, it only 
manifests the form of the substance concealed by its previous 
state. ‘Che effect must thus be admitted to be non-different 
(ananya) from the cause, and to be existing in it from before.' 


On these grounds Sankara admits the theory of Satkarya- 
- vada which, we have seen, is also accepted 
S&bkhyas theory of by the Sankbys. But he finds that the 
pont wholly —— Sankhya does not realize the full implication 
ent with its grounds. of- Satkarya-vada. For, it holds that 
though the effect exists previously in its 
in aterial cause, there is a real change (parinama) of. the material 
into the effect, since the material assumes a new form. Now 
this view amounts to the confession that this form which did 
not exist previousiy comes’ into existence. ‘Ihe doctrine of 
Satkarya-vada, that nothing which did not exist previously can 
come into existence, thus breaks down. If the grounds on which 
that doctrine stands, are sound, then we must be prepared 
to accept all that logically follows from it, and cannot hold any 
view which implies any violation of this doctrine, rationally 
established. 


“<1 Vide Saükara on’ Br. sat, 2. 1. 14-20; Chand., 6. 2; Tait., 2. ^; Brhaa.. 
1.2.1; Gila, 2.16. 
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But how can we, 1t may be asked, deny the perceived fact 
| ; that the effect does have a new form ? 
Change of forin does Sankara does not deny the perception, but 
not imply change in i : : : 
reality. only questions the interpretation, the logical 
significance, of it. Is the Sankhya right 
in holding that change ın form means a chünge in reality ? It 
wouid be right, only if a form had a reality of its own. But ~ 
closer cons'deration shows that the form is but a state of the 
material or substance, and cannot be separated from the latter 
even in thought. Whatever status in reality a form may possess is 
in virtue of its substance. We have no reason, therefore, to inter- — 
pret the perception of a change in form as a change of reality. "1 
On the contrary, it is found that inspite of changes in form a `. 
substance is recognized by us as the identical entity. Devadatta, , 
sitting, standing or lying is recognized as the identical person. 
How could this be, if change in form implied change in reality ?! 
Moreover, if the form or, for the matter of that, any quality 
i were granted any distinct reality, we would 
3E OHB QU e DA fail to explain the relation between the- 
— queasy and its substance. For, two 
istinct realities cannot be conceived to be 
related without the help of a third entity to connect them. 
Now, as soon as we think of this third entity (which must be 
distinct from the two terms it attempts to relate) we have to 
think of a fourth relating entity, and also a fifth, which would 
relate the third with each of the first two terms respectively. 
Similarly, these fourth and fifth entities would require other 
similar media for relating them to the terms.they themselves 
want to relate, and so on. There would then be an infinite 
regress-(anavastha). We can tHüs never come to the end of our 
supposition and there will never be a complete explanation of 
the relation between the quality and its substance. In other 
words, the. supposition of any distinction in reality between 
any quality and its substance would be logically indefensible. 
So a form cannot be treated as a distinct reality, and no 
change in form can be logically accepted as a real change, 
unless there is change in substance. 


But we have seen that no causation involves any change 

i in substance. Hence causation does not 

dier e roo d imply any real change. Moreover, &s every. 

appearance. change is a process of causation, there can- 

not be any change in reality. This amounts 

to the position that though we perceive changes we cannot 

rationally accept them as real. We have therefore to understand 
them in the same way as we do, when we perceive an illusory — - 


ue 


= 1 Sartkara, on Br. sü*., 2.1.15. 
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object. We do perceive a rainbow, a blue sky, movement of 
the sun and many other things which we cannot believe as 
real because reasoning proves them to be unreal. Süch a 
perceived but unreal phenomenon is called an appearance 
and distinguished from reality. On the same ground we 
must call change also an appearance, and distinguish it 
from reality. e can thus reach, on purely logical grounds 
supported by common observation, the theory of vivarta or 
apparent change, as a rational doctrine required for the expla- 
nation of the world. The acceptance of this theory also leads 
us to think that our perception of change is nothing more than 
a supposition or mental projection of change on reality. This 
is but Sankara's conception of adhyāsa. Agam, a wrong 
supposition of this kind implies that we are deluded by a sort 
of ignorance, which makes us perceive things where they do | 
not really exist. This is but Sankara's conception of ajüàna, 
avidyà or maya, which he regards as the cause ot the appearance 
of the world. 


(b; Butit may be asked, supposing that the world, with its 
changing objects is an appearance, what is 
Existence alone com- the substance or reality which appears to us 
mon to all objects. in various forms as objects ? Ordinarily we 
call anything which is the bearer of some 
qualities a substance. A pot oraring is a substance in that 
sense. But we have seen that the qualities of a pot have no 
reality apart from the pot, and also that the pot itself has no 
reality apart from its cause, the clay, which is the real substance 
of which the pot is only one form of manifestation. But as clay 
itself is liable to modification and may cease to be clay, even i6 
cannot be called a real substance ; itis only a form of manifes- 
tation, though more abiding than a pot, of some other substance 
which persists tbrough all the modifications of clay, and is also 
present in what clay itself comes from and in what it is changed 
into, after its destruction. If all so-called substances’ are thus 
liable to modification  (viküára), then the substance under- 
lying all objects of the world would be that which persists 
through all forms of objects. And we observe that eaistence 
(not of any specific form but existence pure and simple) is what 
is common to all forms of objects. Existence is revealed in the 
perception of every object, whatever be its nature. It can, 
therefore, be called the substance, the material cause or the 
underlying reality behind the world of objects. 


1 Mcdern Physics shows that even the so-called elementary substances of 
Chemistry, are not immutable; that being made of electrons and protcns, 
differently organized, these elements can be transmuted into other forms. 
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But when we examine the changing states within our minds 


: what we also find there is that every state, 
It is also common to. every idea, whatever its object, exists. 
all mental states. Even an illusory idea' which lacks an exter- 


nal object exists as an idea (avagati) A 
state of deep dreamless sleep or of swoon, aiso exists, though no 
objective consciousness is present there.” Existence is thus 
found to be the one undeniable reality persisting through all 
states, internal and external.” Itcan, therefore, be accepted as 
the substance, and material cause of which all determinate 
objects and mental states are the diverse manifestations. — 

We find then that pure existence which is the common Cause 

of the entire world is itself formless, though 
— ae ae, 13 e appearing in various forms ;  partless, 
hind all forms, ex. ‘though divisible into different forms ; it is 
ternal and internal. infinite though it appears in all finite forms. 

Sankara thus reaches the conception of an 
infinite, indeterminate (nirviéesa) existence as the essence or 
muterial cause of the world. He calls this Absolute or Brahman. 

(c) But is this Absolute existence conscious or unconscious ? 

E * Ordinarily we think that external objects 
in pe is self- sre unconscious and the internal states of 

m — 955019** our mind are conscious. But what is 

; the criterion of consciousness ? A mental 
state ia conscious, because its existence is self-revealing. But 
when we perceive the external world its existence also reveals 
itself. The power of appearing (bhati) is common to both 
interna) and external forms of existence; and it can, therefore, 
be argued that existence which is common to the internal and- 
the external world must possess the power of revealing itself. 
Therefore, it is more reasonable to hold that Absolute existence 
is of the nature of self-revealing consciousness. In fact, a little 
reflection shows that self-revelation may even be taken as the 
differentia that distinguishes existence from non-existence. 
What is non-existent (e.g. the son of a barren woman) cannot 
even appear or reveal itself for a moment. 

But two objections may be raised against this view. Are 
| there not objects which exist but do not 
Two objections met. appear before us, and are there not also 

illusory objeets which lack existence and vet 
appear to be there ? As to the first, the reply is that the non- 
perception or the non-appearance of some existing objects may 


1 Sañkara on Br.-Süt., 2.1. 14. 
7 Sankara on Chand., 6.2 1. 
3 Cf. Mc Taggart’s The Nature of Existence, for a similar modern 
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be explained by supposing the existence of some obstruction to 
revelation, just as the non-appearance of the sun, Which ‘s 
capable of self-revelation, is explained as being due to obstruction 
of light by clouds (or as the non-revival, at a particular time, of 
some ideas existing in the mind, is explained by some obstruc- 
tion to recollection). As to the second objection, the reply is 
that even in illusion there is existence underlying the illusory 
appearance, and that is what appears before us. Existence is 
thus co-extensive with the power of self-revelation, that 15, 
consciousness. 


(d) ‘This conclusion is also strengthened by another con- 
sideration. Wherever there is appearance 
Consciousness pre- of existence there is awareness invariably 
sent in every appeur- : 
Ex enl esl. present. . Even an external object, say 
clay, which appears to us is presented by 
an awareness of clay (mrt-buddhi) When we perceive clay 
becoming a pot. our clay-consciousness turns into pot-conscious- 
ness (ghata buddhi). An imaginary object is just the idea of 
the object, and so also is an illusory object. So we find that 
awareness pervades all forms of existence known to us. 


By 4 series of arguments like these Sankara reaches logically 


se what he accepts on the authority of the 
The world originates yeyealed texts, namely that the world 
d Brahman, Abso- — originates from Brahman, which is Absolute 
ute Existence, by : s ' 
apparent change. Existence and Consciousness and that 
| Brahman has the power of manifesting 


itself in diverge apparent forms, without really undergoing any 
modification. 


Though Brahman (or Existence-consciousness) appears in all 
our experiences, or in all that appears to 

Brahman, or Exis- exist, the forms vary. Moreover, one form 
— ge ru. ana Of experience (e.g. illusion or dream) is con- 
therefore supremely tradicted by another form of it (e.g. normal 
eal. waking experience). The contradicted form 
is thus regarded as less real than the contra- 

dicting one. But inspite of such contradictions among the differ- 
ent forms, existence (or consciousness) as such remains uncon- 
tradicted. When we disbelieve an illusory serpent we only deny 
that the existence there is of the form of a serpent, but do not 
deny that there is some existence. Again, even when we deny 
a dream object, we do not deny that the experience or idea 
existed. And when we think of a time or place where nothing 
exists, we are thinking of the existence of at least that Mu Or 


1 Vide Sabkara on Brhad., 1. 2. 1. 
2 Vide Sahkara on Chand., 6. 2. 2. 
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place. So existence, in some form or other, is as wide as 
thought; and we cannot conceive of the absence or denial of 
existence. This universal, pure existence (or consciousness) is- 
. thus the only thing whose contradiction is unthinkable. Sankara 
calls it, therefore, supreme reality (Paramarthika satta). He 
thus logically arrives also at his conception of reality as that 
which persists uncontradicted through all forms of existence in 
all places and times. 


About any definite or particular form of existence which may 
appear in our experience, we can never be 
Persistence is the certain that it will not be supplanted by a 
aa cheer —* contradictory experience arising in future. 
reality. So the theoretical or logical possibility of 
its being contradicted is always there. This 
is another reason why Sankara holds that such an object, or the 
world as the totality of such objects, does not enjoy the status 
of uncontradictable or supreme reality, On account of the above 
reasons, he sometimes defines reality as that which persists - 
(through all forms of existence) and unreality as that which 
does notdo so. Persistence or pervasion (anuvrbti)is the crite- 
rion of the real, particularity or exciusion (vyabhicara) that of 
the unreal.! P". ^g 


It is in the light of this logic that we can understand the 
. somewhat puzzling assertion of Sankara 
pam DE e kinds of thata pot and a cloth which exclude each. 
antis dU HET ae "- A other, also contradict and falsify each other. 
There are two kinds of contradiction that 
Sankara has in mind, experiential and logical. The perception 
of an existence as a snake is contradicted by a stronger or better 
perception of it as a rope. Actual experience is here corrected 
by another actual experience. We have here experiential contra- 
diction. This is what is ordinarily and almost universally 
regarded as the mark of unreality. Sankara also admits this. 
But he (like some thinkers of the West, e.g. Zeno, Kant and 
Bradley) also recognizes a kind of logical contradiction which 
consists in actual experience being proved inconsistent by thought, 
or one thought being contradieted by another thought. We 
havé seen previously how change, which is actually perceived, is 
shown by Sankara as unreal because it is found inconsistent Dy 
logical thinking. In a similar manner it 1s shown that though 
the perception of à pot is not experientially contradicted by that 
of a cloth, both are found logically inconsistent with tho nature 
of reality. ‘The experience of the truly real (viz. pure existence). 
we saw, is not only not actually contradicted, but also logically 


! Sankara on Chünd., 6.9. 2, Brahma-süt., 2,1. 11 and Gità, 2. 16, 
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se e 
uncontradictable, since the contradiction of it is unthinkable. 


The experience of a particular, e.g. the 
| t3 EP Ed — experience of existence as a pot or as 
is logically open ts: n e cloth, does not however possess such 
contradiction. uncontradictable nature. On the contrary, 
» the very fact that existence is experience- 
able in different forms keeps the door open to the possibility 
that what is experienced to have one particular form now may be 
experienced to have a different form later (just as what was 
experienced as a snake is experienced later as a rope). This 
theoretical possibility of change in perception, and of consequent 
contradiction, then makes the status of every particular object 
recarious, in respect of its reality. We can never be absolute- 
y certain that what appears now as pot will not appear 
otherwise later. We see, therefore, how different particular 
forms of existence, like pot and cloth, weaken and undermine 
each other’s claim to indubitable reality. If, however, these 
claimed only pure existence, and not existence of particular 
forms, their claims would not have been mutually exclusive. 
Each would enjoy uncontradictable reality as pure existence. 
The rival claims oí particulars as particular existents thus 
prevent them from having the position of indubitable reality 
such as pure existence enjoys. 


(e) By assessing the claims to existence made by - all 
changing and particular objects of the 

A — prede world, Sankara discovers a dual nature in 
"n ngesot" them. These objects cannot be called 
i real in so far as they are particular and 
changing; but they are not surely utterly unreal like the son 
of a barren woman, since existence as such shines even through 
their appearance, and is present in them. In view of this 
they can be described as neither real, noras unreal. They 
are indescribable (anirvacaniya). ‘The world of appearance as 
a whole, and the power of ignorance (màyà or avidyà) which 


conjures up such a puzzling world, are also indescribable in 
this sense. 


a 
\ 4i) The Advaita Theory of Error 
— ent — — 
As Sankara tries to explain the appearance of the world in 
the light of illusory perception, he and his 

Mimámsàá explana- followers discuss the nature of perceptual 
tion of erroris unten- — error very elaborately, particularly because 
x the explanations of such error offered. by 
other schools make Advaita view of the world inconclusive. 
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The Mimaüàrnsakas altogether deny the possibility of error in 
perception, holding like some Western realists, that all know- 
ledge, at least of the immediate kind, is true. If this view is 
correct, the Advaita position would be altogether unfounded. 
The Advaitins have, therefore, to examine this view. Now, the 
Mimamsakas argue, as we have seen, that the so-called case of 
illusion, e.g. of a snake in a rope, is really not one simple kind 
of knowledge, but a mixture of perception and memory, and non- 
discrimination between the two. Against this, the Advaitins urge 
the following chief points. "The judgment expressing an illusory 
perception, * this is a snake * shows that there is here a single 
piece of knowledge. lt may be true that the perception of the 
thing present (* this’) awakens the memory of a snake perceived 
in the past, but if this memory did not combine with the percep- 
tion to constitute one state of cognition, but simply lay undiscri- 
minated in the mind alongside of the perception, there would 
have been two judgments like, ' [ perceive 
It fails to account this ' and ‘ I remember a snake,’ or ' This 
add PM T gate state is ' and ‘ That snake was." The judgment 
judgment. ' This is a snake’ shows on the other hand, 
that snake-hood is predicated of ‘ This ' or 
the present object; and there is, therefore, a positive identifica- 
"tion, and not merely non-recognition of difference, between the 
two elements, the perceived and the remembered. In fact, 
wthout such identification, or the belief that the present object 
isi a snake, the reaction (such as fear and running away) which 
follows such knowledge would remain unexpluined. Perceptual 
error cannot, therefore, be denied. À 


While admitting this the Nyāya-VaĢiśeşika school tries to 

explain perceptual error in a realistic way 
by showing that it is only an extraordinary 
case of perception, in which the memory- 
idea, for example, of a snake perceived in 
the past is so vividly aroused in the mind (by the perception of 
the similarity of the snake in the rope) that it amounts to an 
immediate awareness. So, what really existed im the past (e.g. 
the snake previously perceived in another place) is presented to 
the mind now through the instrumentality of a vivid idea, 
Iltusion does not, therefore, show, as the Advaitins think, the 
possibility of the perception of an eternally unreal thing; no 
unreal object can ever be perceived. The present perception of 
the world cannot be explained, therefore, like an illusion, without 
supposing a real world perceived at least in the past; and the 
unreality of the world àt all times can never be proved. Thé 
Advaitins reject this view on the following chief grounds. The 
perception, at the present place and time, of an object which 


The Nyáyn-Vaisesika 
theory also unsatisfac- 
tory. 


. 
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existed at some other place and time is absurd. However 

vivid the memory-idea may be it will be an 
CEP annot paplan idea oí a that (thing perceived there in the 
matiga focnedietely past) and never of a this (object present 
presented. ` here and now). So the quality of presence 

belonging to the illusory object remains 
unexplained. To hold that a memory-idea can really dislocate 
‘a real object from its own time and place and transport it to a 
different time and place is equally absurd. In any case it has to 
be admitted that what does not really exist here and now can 
appear as present, and that it is also due to our ignorance of the 
thing (the rope) existing here and now.  Construing tbese facts 
into a consistent theory. the Advaitins hold that in illusion 
ignorance conceals the form of the existing object (rope) and 
constructs instead, the appearance of another object. The 
non-perception of the existing form is produced by different 
factors such as defective sense organ, insuflicient light. The 
perception of similarity, and the revival of memory-idea caused 


by it, help ignorance to create the positive 
. The temporary crea appearance of an object (the snake). This 
peg tg Sic eie pos apparent object must be admitted to be 
oe VOTI" present as an appearance, here and now. 
It is then a temporary creation (srsti) of 
ignorance. This creation is neither describable as real, since it 
_ is contradicted by iater perception (of the rope), nor as unreal, 
because it appears, though for a moment, unlike what is unreal 
(e.g. the child of a barren mother) which can never appear to 
be there. So it is called, by the Advaitin, an indescribable 
creation (anirtacaniya srsti), and his theory of illusion is called 
the theory of the appearance of the indescribable (anirvacaniya- 
khyati-vida). "This view may appear as an admission of the 
mysterious. But every illusion does present a mystery, and 
fling a challenge to the unsuspecting realist and the naturalist. 
Even the Nyàya-Vaiéesika realist has to admit this; and he 
calls it, therefore, an extraordinary (alaukika) case of perception. 


The explanation of the world-appearance, in the light of an 
ordinary illusion, as the creation of an 

The possibility of ignorance, with the power of concealing and 
the immediate appear- distorting reality, is therefore. weil-ground- 
ance.of what is not ed, The question may stil be asked, 
— aieo however, as to how the present world can 
tion of tbe world appear unless there were the experience of 
plausible. a similar one in the past. But this would 
not present any difficulty, since the Advai- 

ta, like. the many other Indian schools, does believe that the 


present world is only one of a beginningless series of previous 
rorids, and the 2 en birth is similarly preceded by @ 


It cannot explain 


.* 
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beginningless series of previous births. Sankara describes, 
therefore, the process of illusory superimposition (adhyasa) as 
the appearance of what was previously experienced, in a sub- 
sequent locus.' He means that through ignorance we super- 
impose on pure being (Brabman) the diverse forms of objects 
experienced in past lives, But even if this hypothesis of a 
beginningless series is not admitted, the possibility ot the. 
appearance of existence in some other form can be maintained 
simply on the strength of an illusory experience. In every case 
of illusion the possibility of the appearance of some form of 
existence in place of another form of it is demonstrated—a fact 


which clearly shows that what does not really exist now can ^ 


appear as such. The appearance of the unreal as real is thus 
shown to be possible by every illusion. 


The Advaita view of error should not be confused with that 
LOS CANIS HM of the nihilistic Bauddha, who holds that 
neither nihilism ga, the utterly unreal appears as the world, or 
subjectivism. | with that of the subjectivist Bauddha who 
holds that mental ideas „appear as the exter- 
nal world. Because unlike them Sankara and his followers clearly 
state tbat there is always the background of pure existence 
(Brahman) behind every appearance, and that this ground is 
neitber unreal nor a mere subjective idea, but existence itself. 
Though the world of normal waking experience is explained 
in the light of iJlusion and as the product of an ignorance like 
the latter, the Advaitin, we have already seen, observes a 
distinction between these two kinds of appearance. They 
distinguish, therefore, aiso the ignorance responsibie for the 
normal world by calling it the root ignorance (muülüvidya), from 
that causing a temporary illusion by calling this latter similar 
ignorance (tulavidya), 
Objectivity is granted by the Advaitin to both the normal 


* world and the illusory object, by admitting 
The peculiar realism creation in both cases. In this the Advaitin 
of Advaita. is more realistic than ordinary realists. 


Where he differs from them is that accord- 
ing to bim objectivity does not imply reality, nor does unreality 
imply subjectivity (a position which some contemporary American 
neo-realists like Holt also admit). On the contrary, on the 
strength of arguments already mentioned, every object which 
is particular and changeful is shown by him to have a con- 
tradictory nature. and therefore, to be not real in the sense in 
which pur? existence is. 


! Introduction to Br. Süt. 
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(iii) Criticism of Sankara's Philosophy of the World 


Many kinds of objections have been raised against Sankara's 
The ch theory of the world. ‘The chief one is that 
e PAD Sankara does not explain the world, but 

explains it away; that philosophy has for its 

€ | business the explanation of the world, and 
if it explains the world away as unreal, it only cuts away the 
ground on which it stands. But such criticism is rather rash. 
It is true that the task of philosophy is to explain the world, 
that is the sum total of experienced facts. But it does not 
mean that philosophy is committed, from the beginning, to the. 
view that the world of common sense must be totally accepted 
as real. It must examine common experience and common 
views of the world, but only to judge their natures and interrela- 
tions in the light of reason, and find out what would be the most 
consistent view of the world. But it is found, on examina- 
tion, as shown by Sankara, that all experiences cannot claim to 
be equally reliable, nor all common views 

The world presents about the world free from contradiction. 
different kinds of ex- One kind of experience actually contradicts 
perience which Sañ- 

Lara critically discri. 93d supplants another and claims greater 
minates on the basis reality. Againsome experiences and beliefs, 
of contradiction. m their particular forms, are found to be 

in conflict with possible future experience. 
Philosophy must, therefore, rationally discriminate between 
belief and belief, experience and experience, and critically assign 
to each its proper place. On such rational grounds Sankara 
grades and classifies common experience. As we saw. he, first 
of all, distinguishes all objects of possible and actual experience 
from utter unreality, like the child of the barren mother. The 
former again are classed under three heads: (1) those that only 
appear momenturily in illusions and dreams, but are contradicted 
by normal waking experience, (2) those that appear in normal 
waking experience —the particular and changing objects, which 
form the basis of our ordinary life and practice, but which sre 
still not acceptable to reason as completely real (because they 
exhibit contradiction or are open to future contradiction), and 
(3) pure existence which reveals itself through all experience, 
and is neither contradicted nor contradictable. 


li * world ' is the name of all these kinds of experienced 

facts, surely it will be irrational to say that 

i The three aspects the world, as a whoie, and in every aspect 
of the world, possess- of jt, is real. The first kind of facts 
ne Giant grades of possesses only ephemeral existence (pra- 

» L M tibhüsika satta or apparent existence); the 
second empirical or virtual existence, the sort of existence 






world away. 
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necessary for ordinary life and practice (vyavaharika sattà or 
practical existence) and the third absolute existence 
(paramarthika satta or supreme existence). The 
world is thus not a homogeneous conception; and 
if, inspite of this, one insists on being told what such a 
world (as a whole) is, the fairest reply can only be, what 
Sankara gives, namely that it is indescribable (anirvacaniya) 
either as real or as unreal. But if the word, world, is confined 
only to the second aspect, it would be again fair to say, that the 
world is real only for practical purpose, more real than the first 
and less real than the third kind of existence. But if the word 
is taken in the third sense, Sankara would emphatically assert 
that the world is eternally reai. As he puts it: ''As the cause, 
Brahman, does not lack existence at any time, past, present or 
future, so does the world not lack existence in any of the three 
periods of time.'" Again, “‘All particular modes of existence 
with different names and forms are real as existence, but unreal 
as particulars''.? 

It wil be quite clear now that Sankara does not deny 
the world even inthe second or practical aspect, like a 
subjective idealist who reduces it to a mere idea of the 
perceiving individual, and who does not allow it an 

extramental existence. This will be further 

Sankara , docs not evident from the way in which he refutes 

—— * the subjectivism of the Vijianavadin.* 
Here he asserts that the objects of normal 

waking experience are not on a par with dream-objects, since 
dream experience is contradicted by waking experience, which, 
therefore, is relatively more real; that external objects like 
pillars, pots, etc., which are immediately felt to be outside the 
mind cannot be reduced to the status of mere ideas in the mind, 
and that while the former are perceived by all, the latter only by 
the individual in whose mind they are. He also makes it clear 
that though he explains the world on the analogy of a dream he 
does not deny the difference between the contradicted dream- 
experience and the contradicting waking experience on which 
the world is based, nor does he overlook the fact that these two 
experiences are differently caused.* ‘The ignorance responsible 
for the first is of an individual and temporary nature, and that 
at the root of the second 1s public and relatively permanent. The 
first is sometimes cailed avidyà (individual ignorance), the 
second maya (general ignorance), though these two terms are 


Vide Br. süt., 2. 1. 16. 
Vide Chàünu., 6. 3. 2. 
Br. süt,, 2. 2. 28. 
Ibid., 2. 2. 29. 
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also sometimes used synonymousiy in the sense of illusion-produ- 
cing ignorance in general. é 
2.  Sankara's Conception of God 
»* ied B " 

God, according to ‘Sankara, can be conceived from two 
Prom -ibe empirical different points of view. If we look at 
standpoint God is the God from the ordinary practical stand- 
omniscient and omni- A > — 
———— possess- point (vyavaharikadrsti) from which the 
en o qued. world is believed to be. real, God may be 
considered as the cause, the Creator, the Sustainer, the 
Destroyer of the world and, therefore, also as an Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Being. He then appears as possessed of all 
these qualities (saguna). God in this aspect is called 
Saguna Brahma or I$vara in Sankara’s pbilosophy. He is 
the object of worship. 


But the world, as we have seen, is conceived by 
Sankara as an appearance which rests on 
But this view of . ^ 
God does not reveal Our ignorance. Description of God as 
— the Creator of the world is true only 
from the practical point of view, so long as the world- 
appearance is regarded as real. Creatorship of the world is 
not God's essence (svarüpa-laksana); it is the description of 
what is merely accidental (tatastha-laksana) and does not 
touch His essence. 
Let us try to understand with the help of an ordinary 
example the distinction that Sankara wants to make here. 
A shepherd appears on the stage 1n the róle of a king, wages 
war. conquers a country and rules it.’ Now, the description 
of the actor as a sbepherd gives what he is from the real 
point of view. Itis an essential description of him (svarü- 
palaksana). But the description of him as a king, ruler and 
conqueror, i$ applied to him only from the point of view of 


a Vide S$ahkara on Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 18. for the analogy of the actor 
( nata). 


* 
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the stage and his rôle there; it is merely a — of what 

is accidental to the person (tatastha-laksana) and does not 
touch his essence. F 

Similarly, the description of Go as conscious, real, 

infinite (satyam, Jüinam, anantam 

dental Handpeint God Brahma)' is an attempt to describe His 


is consciousness, real + | | ipti 
and'Infinite. , essence (svarüpa), whereas the description 





troyer of the world, or by any other characteristic connected 
with the world, is a mere accidental description and it holds 
good only from the point of view of the world (vyavaharika 
drsti). As we can regard the actor on the stage from a 
point of view other than that of the stage, so we can look 
at God also from a non-worldly point of view (paramarthika- 
drsti) and try to dissociate Him from the characters which 
we ascribe to Him from the point of view of the world. God 
in this aspect of what He really is, without any reference to 
the world, is called by . Sankara Parambrahma or the 
Supreme God. A 
For understanding this higher aspect of God as He 
Tha dficgy ot ihe is really in Himself (without rela- 
magician. tion to the world) along with the 
lower aspect, Sankara constantly draws on the analogy 
of the magician (màyàvi) as suggested in the Svetdsvatara- 
The magician is a juggler only to those who are déceived by 
his trick and who fancy that they perceive the objects 
conjured up. But to the discerning few who see through 
the trick and have no illusion, the juggler fails to be a 
juggler. Similarly, those who believe in the  world-show 
think of God through this show and call Him its Creator, 
etc. But for those wise few who know that the world is a 
mere show. there is neither any real world nor any real 


of Him as Creator, Sustainer and sted 


Creator. 
1 Tait., 2. l. 
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This is the only way, thinks Sankara, in which we 
can understand in the light of common 
ERN T pA experience how God can be both in íhe 
ME Ant ; —— world and yet beyond  it—understand, 
| that is to say, the immanence and the 
iranscendence of God, which are taught by the Upanisads, 
The world, so long as it appears, isin God, the only Reality, 
just as the snake conjured out of the rope is nowhere else 
except in the rope. But God is not really touched by the 
imperfections of the world just as the rope is not affected by 
any illusory characters of the snake, or even as the actor is 
not affected by the loss and gain of kingdom on the stage. 
Ramanuja, we shall see, finds difficulty in recon- 
; mae ciling the immanence of God with 
This reconciliation | 
is difficult for Ràmàá- His transcendence. He vacillates 
MSN in his explanation of how God can 
be said to be in the world and yet remain unaffected 
by the world's imperfections. This difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to Hàmànuja alone. It is present in 
most Western forms of theism also which, like Rimanuja’s, 
look upon creation as real. 
God as the object of worship is based essentially on a 
belief in the distinction between the 
— odi iria ie worshipping self and the God worshipped. 
viewed from the lower The reality of the limited self like that 
standpoint. X ' : 
of a worldly object is based on ignorance 
—on the failure to realize that God is the only Reality. 
Besides, God is worshipped because God is thought of as the 
creator and controller of the world. So worship and the 
God worshipped are bound up with our lower stand point 
(vyavaharika drsti) from which the world appears as real 
and God appears as endowed with the many qualities in 
relation to the world. It is this Saguna Brahma or Iávara 
who can be regarded as an object of worship. 
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Brahman from the higher or transcendental point of 
f view (paramarthika-drsti) cannot be 
God from the tran- 


scendental standpoint described by qualities which reiate to the 


is devoid of all quali- : 
saa ena distinetiona: world or to the ego. Brahman in this 


aspect is devoid of all distinctions, 
external as well as internal (sajatiya, vijatiya and svayata 
bhedas). Here, therefore, Sankara differe from Ramanuja 
who, we shall see, believes that God is possessed of at least 
internal distinction (svagata bheda), because within Him 
there are the really distinct ,conscious and unconscious 
realities. Brahman, in this absolutely transcendent aspect, 
says Sankara, cannot be described at all and it is, therefore, 
called indeterminate or characterless or nirguna. The 
description of Brahman even as infinite, real, consciousness, 
though more accurate than accidental descriptions, cannot 
directly convey the idea of Brahman. It only serves to 
direct the mind towards Brahman by denying of ıt finiteness, 
unreality and unconsciousness.’ 


Every quality predicated of any subject is a sort of limitation 

imposed on it. This follows from the 

To predicate a qua- logical principle of obversron. If 5 is P, 

lity is to limit God. then it is not non-P and, therefore, non-P 

is excluded from S, which becomes then 

limited to that extent. A great Western philosopher, Spinoza, 

recognizes this and lays down the dictum, ' Every determination 

is negation.’ He also thinks, therefore, that God, the ultimate 

| substance, is indeterminate and cannot be 

| Gods from He — described by any positive qualification. 

cn ae indeter- The Upanisads recognize this principle and 

deny of God all predicates, even worshipa- 

bilitv.2 This conception is developed by Sankara who calls 
Brahman, in this transcendent aspect, nirguna or attributeless. 

We have said previously roe the NE Erano is due to 

: : müyüà. God regarded as the Creator of the 

M Irc fonds ihe world is, therefore, described as the wielder 

lower standpoint, not of müyü. Ignorant people like us believe 

from the higher. that the world is real and that, there- 


fore, God 'is really qualified by mdyd, 1.06. possessed 


1 Wide Saünkara's com. on T'ait., 2.1. 2 Vide Kena, 1.5. 
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of the power of creating the world (māyā- vidista), ~ But 
really creativity is not an essential character of God, it is only 
an apparent zccidentai predicate (upadhi) that we  illusorily 
ascribe to God. God is only apparently associated with creativity 
(müyopahita). God as immanent (saguna) and God as trans- 
cendent reality (nirguna) are not two, any more than the man on 
. the stage and that man outside the stage are two. The first is 


only the apparent aspect of the second. The first is relative to 
the world, the second is irrelative or absolute. 


Distinction between standpoints is always made by us in 
MG BN. life — is nothing new or queer in 
" points of views made Advaita philosophy as it may appear to 
e some. In daily life, we say that a 
. currency note is really paper, but conventionally it is money ; 
a pbotograph is really paper but appears as a man ; the 
image in a mirror appears as a real object, but is not 
really.so ; and so on. This ordinary kind of distinction 
between the apparent and the real is philosophically utilized 
Tl by Vedanta for explaining the relation of God to the world. 
Thus the vyavaharika and the paramarthika—the empirical 
(conventional or practical) and the transcendental (absolute 
or irrelative)— which the Vedanta distinguishes are neither 
uncommon nor “unintelligible. It is only the extension of a 
common distinction. | 

Though God as creator is only apparent, yet His 
importance and value should not be 

The view of God as A 7 
immanent leads tothat ignored. It is only through the lower 
of Godas transcendent. č standpoint that we can gradually mount 
up to the higher. Advaita Vedanta, like the Upanisads, : 
believes in the gradual revelation of truth in stages through 
which spiritual progress takes place. ‘The unreflecting man 
who regards the world as a self-sufficient reality feels no 
urge to look beyond it and search for its cause or ground. 
When he comes to realize somehow the 

Gradual revelation ; 
of Truth. insufficiency of the world and looks for 
something which sustains the world from behind, he 


e. 


of God is logically 
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» ww , 
comes to discover God as the Creator and Sustainer of tbe 


| world. e feels admiration and reverence and begins to 


pray to the Creator. God thus becomes the object of 
worship. With the further advancement of thought, so the 
‘Advaita thinks, the man may discover that God, whom he 
reached through the world, is really the only reality, the 
world is only an appearance. Thus at the first level, the 
world alone is real ; at the second, both the world and God; 
at the last, only God. The first ıs atheism. The second 
represents theism as we find in Ramanuja and others. The 
last is the Absolute monism of Sankara. Sankara recognizes 
that the last level has to be reached only gradually through 
the second. He, therefore, believes in the utility of 
worshipping God (as Saguna Brahma). For, this purifies 
the heart and prepares one for gradually reaching the 
highest view, and ‘without it no God, immanent or trans- 
cendent, would ever be found. Sankara gives a place even 
to the worship of the many deities, because it redeems the 
spiritually backward at least from utter atheism, and it 
serves as a stage on the way to the highest truth. 


(i) The Rational Basis of Sankàara's. Theory of God 


The different ideas about God, as explained above, are based 
primarily on the interpretation of the 
Saünkara's conception scriptures. But they can also be logically 
duds tote bie deduced from the conclusions established in 
theory of Existence the previous section by the critical analysis 
and Appearance. of ordinary experience and by reasoning 
based thereon. We saw there how Sankara 
demonstrates by argument that (1) pure existence is the ground 
and material of all particular and changing forms ot existence 
constituting the world, (2) that particular objects being open to 
contradiction cannot be taken as absolutely real, (5) that only 
pure existence is beyond actual and possible contradiction and, 
therefore, the only Absolute Reality, and (4) that pure existence 
is pure consciousness as well. It will be found, therefore, that 
this Absolute Existence-Consciousness is nothing other than God, 
described by the Upanisads as Brahman, real, conscious and 
infinite. Now the two aspects of God, the immanent and the 
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transcendent, can also be logically deduced. ‘The idea of God, 
as pure existence is reached, we saw, through the world of 
particular objects, by a logical enquiry into its nature and 
reality. ‘Till such critical examination takes place, the world of 
. normal waking experience passes as the only reality. Our ordi- 
nary practical life is based on such an unsuspecting acceptance 
of this world. But when on examination one comes to 
realize pure existence as the universal ground of the world, 
one perceives such existence in every 
——— Brahman or phenomenon. In other words, God or 

xistence regarded as B a x | 
ground of appearance. rabman is found manifested through 
, every particular form of existence. 
Although the world appears to him in allits multiplicity, God 
is thought to be its sole ground and substance. But when it is 
realized that though pure existence appears in many forms, 
these latter cannot be accepted by reason ss real, one has to 
think that the cause of the world has the inscrutable power of 
manifesting itself as many without undergoing any real modi- 
fication. This metaphySical idea, put in terms of theology, is 
nothing but the conception of God as the creator of the world 
and possessed of a magical creative power, māyā. This is also 
the conception of Tévara or Saguna-brahman, Brahman endowed 
with the attributes of omnipotence (the power of causing all 
things) and omniscience (consciousness revealing all forms of 
existence). Again, as all objects perish only to merge in 
existence of some other form, objects can be conceived as being 
withdrawn into their ground, that is existence. God can thus 
be described as dlso the Destroyer or that into which the world's 
objects lose their particular fcrms. 


Buton still deeper thought it is realized that relation of 
the unreal to the real cannot be itself 
Nirguņpa Brahman or real. The- attributes ascribed to God 
Existence in itself. ^ to express bis relation to the apparent 
world cannot, therefore. be taken as 
real. Thus emerges the idea of God in His transcendent 
and truly real aspect of Parabrahman, the Supreme Reality, 
above all multiplicity and devoid of all really ascribable 
attributes, the Nirguna Brahman or Indeterminate Absolute. 
Sankara's conception of Brahman, in its two-fold aspect and all 
ideas connected therewith are, therefore, found to be logicaily 
deducible also from a eritical view of ordinary ri nts 
i Spinoza's conception of God, as substance, 
ENT : — conception of God, as P ara- 
This view is not brahman or  Nirguna Brahman, differs 
atheism, but super- from the God of Religion, that is, God 
oe conceived as an object of worship, 
distinct from the worshipper and endowed with the highest 
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„attributes. It is no wonder, therefore, that like Spinoza, 
Sankara afso is sometimes accused of atheism. ‘This 
charge stands or falls according as God is taken in this 
narrow sense or in the wider one, we have previously dis- 
cussed. It God connotes, among ~ther things, the Supreme 
Realty, Sankara’s theory is not surely atheism, but rather 
the logical perfection of the theistic faith. Indeed, whereas 
atheism believes only in the world and not at all in God 
and ordinary Theism believes in both, the world and 
God, Sankara believes only in God. For him God is the 
oniy Reality. Rather than denying God, he makes the most of 
God. ‘This view also marks the highest extension of the 
ordinary religious emotion towards God. For it points to the - 
stage where love of God becomes absolute, suffering neither the 
ego nor the world. If this type of faith is to be distinguished 
from ordinary theism (or belief in personal God), the word for it 
should be, not atheism, but rather ‘super-theism’. 

In connection with the process of creation, we saw, 
that the Advaitin imagines the gradual 
—— ne of the evolution of the world out of Brahman 

Sea MIS NO through Maya, by a process of apparent 
Re acioni T change of the subtle to the gross. 
ceived.” Three stages are sometimes distinguished' 

in this process of evolution in analogy with 
the development of a seed into a plant, namely, the undifferen- 
tiated seed stage or causal stage, the subtly differentiated germi- 
nating stage, and the fully differentiated plant stage. Brahman, 
the unchanging reality cannot, of course, be said- to be under- 
going evolution. All change and, therefore, evolution belong to 
the sphere of Māyā. It is Maya, the creative power which at 
first remains unmanifested, then becomes differentiated into 
subtle objects, and then iuto the gross ones. Brahman conceived 
as the possessor of the undifferentiated Maya is named ISvara, 
and described as omniscient and omnipotent. Itis the concep- 
tion of God existing prior to actual creation, but possessed of the 
power of creation. Brahman possessed of subtly differentiated 

Maya is called Hiranyagarbha (also Sūtrātmā and Prima), God 
in this aspect would be the totality of all subtle objects. Brahman 
possessed of Maya differentiated further into gross or perceptible 
objects is called Vaiśvānara (also Virüt). This aspect of God is 
the totality of all gross objects, the entire manifested world, in- 
cluding all individuals (jivas). Sometimes this gradual process of 
evolution iscompared to the three states of the individual, namely 
deep sleep, dream and wakefulness. Isvara is God indeep slumber. 
Hiranyagarbha is Gol in dreaming state, and Vais$vanara is God 
fully awake. It should be remembered that whereas ordinarily 


1 Vide Vedüntasüra of Sadünandá. 
926—1724HB 
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I$vara implies the entire immanent aspect of God,that is Brahman 
associated with Maya in all stages, the word is used in the present ` 
context in a narrower sense, and confined only to the first stage. 
Counting these three immanent aspects of God in relation to 
creation along with the transcendent aspect 
The four aspects of beyond all such relation, we have the four 
Brabman. possible aspects of Brahman namely, Pure 
consciousness-IÉxistence (Pari brian), 
igvara, Hiranyagarbha and Vaisvanara. Though these are general- 
ly taken as the successive stages of manifestation, it is equally 
possible to think of them as simultaneously existing. For, Pure 
consciousness never ceases even when it seems to evolve, nor do 
‘the subtle manifestations (e.g, buddhi, manas, pranas, senses and 
motor organs) cease when the gross ones come into existence. 
Sankara does not seem to attach any serious importance to 
the different alternative accounts of the 
The Philosophy of order of creation, and metaphors in support 
creation distinguished | " . 
from mythology thereof, though he tries to explain all of 
them as they occurin the different scrip- 
tures, without any attempt to justify some and reject the rest. 
There are two problems that appear in the human mind as to 
the world. One ofthem is: What is the ultimate ground, 
substance. or reality logically presupposed by the world % The 
other is: Why or how the world originates from what is accepted - 
as the ultimate ? The solution of the first is the primary 
business of philosophy. Sankara, Spinoza, Green, Bradley and 
most other great philosophers of the world address themselves to 
this problem. - They start from the wor!d of experienced facts, 
analyse it critically and try to find out what is logically pre- 
supposed by it. Reasoning or logic is the chief instrument here. 
We saw already how Sankara thus discovers pure existence and 
consciousness as the only and ultimate reality. The solution of 
-. the second problem is the business of mythology which starts 
with God (or some other ultimate) and gives an imaginary 
account of why and how the world is created. Imagination 1s 
the chief instrument here, and no logical rigour can be expected 
in its work. ‘The mythological explanation of the world has 
always been a pastime for the human mind in all lands, as all 
the scriptures and legends of the world would show. Some- 
times it is found intermingled also with philosophical speculation. 
But all great philosophers have fought shy of mythological 
explanation. The hackneyed criticism against Spinoza that his 
substance is like a lion’s den to which there are many steps but 
out of which there are none, points to this fact, though it 
misunderstands the primary business of the philosopher. 
Green! and Bradley? plainly confess that the why and how of 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 93. ? Appearance and Reality, p. 453. 
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creation cannot be explained by philosophy. Similarly Sañkara 
does not take the stories and motives of creation, described in 
different scriptures, with the same seriousness with which he 
tries to establish the reality of Brahman, the ultimate ground of 
the world, or expose the contradictory character of all Changing 
and particular finite modes of existence. The accounts of crea- 
tion are true, for him, only from the lower point of view. 

" r 


v» Sankara's Conception of the Self, Bondage and 


Liberation 
We have found already that Sankara believes in un- 
uas sd qualified monism. All distinctions 
ly identical with Brah. between objects and objects, the subject 
‘i. and the object, the self and God are the 


illusory creation of maya. He holds fast to the conception. 
of identity without any real difference and tries to follow it 
out logically in every respect. He accepts, therefore, without 
.any reservation, the identity of the Soul and God, that is 
. repeatedly taught in the Upanisads. 
Man is apparently composed of the body and the soul. 
hdd. ie noe Feat. But the body which we perceive is, like 
ad ; every other material object, merely an 
illusory appearance. When this is realized, the reality that 
remains is the soul which is nothing other than God. The 
E" saying, ‘That thou art’, means that 
a Ts inion of there is an unqualified identity between 
the soul, that underlies the apparently 
finite man, and God. It is tru that if we take the 
word * thou“ in the sense of the empirical individual limited 
and conditioned by its body, and the word ‘that’ as the 
reality beyond the world, tbere cannot be an identity 
between the * thou ' and ‘ that’. We have to understand, 
therefore, the word * thou’ to imply pure consciousness 
underlying man and ' that ' to imply also pure conscious- 
ness which forms the essence of God. Between these two 
complete identity exists and is taught by the Vedauta. 


i 
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An identity judgment like * This is that Devadatta ' (which 
we pass on seeing Devadatta for a second time) makes the 
above point clear. The conditions which the man had the 


previous day cannot be exactly identical with those he has 


the second day. Therefore, there cannot be any identity 


. between the man qualified by one set of conditions with the 


man qualified by another set. What we mean, therefore, 
must be that the man, viewed apart from the different 


conditions, is the same. Similar is the case with the 


identity taught between the Self and God. The Self, 
viewed apart from the conditions that differentiate it from 


pure consciousness is identical with God viewed apart from 


the attributes that differentiate Him 
Identity judgment is 


neither tautological from pure consciousness, Such identity 


mor impossible. 


ua 


judgment is not tautological and super- 
fluous, because it serves the purpose of pointing out that 
what are illusorily taken as different are really one. The 
identity that is taught between man and God isa reai 
identity between terms which appear as different. Being 
identical with God, the soul is in reality what God also 
really is. It is the supreme Brahman—the self-luminous, 
infinite, consciousness. The soul appears as the limited, 
finite self because of its association with the body which is 
a product of ignorance. 
The body is not composed simply of what we perceive 
throhgh the senses. In addition to the 
* ba goe — gross perceptible body, there is also a 


[puwiacte of meas. subtle one, composed of the senses, the 


motor organs (these two groups together being called 
indriyas), vital elements (pranas) and the internal mechanism 
of knowledge (antahkarana). While the gross body per- 
ishes on death, the subtle body does not, and it t migrates 


with the soul to the next ç gross body. Both of these bodies 
are the products of maya: 


- 
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Owing to ignorance, the beginning of which cannot be 
Bondage is Dem soul's — tae 1e sonl i dai act Misc deb 
the itself with the body, gross and subtle. 

body through Ag"or- "This is called bondage. In this state it 
forgets that itis really “Brahman. It 

bitin dis like a finite, limited, miserable being which runs 
after transitory worldly objects and is pleased to get them, 
sorry to miss them. It identifies itself with a finite body and 
mind (antahkarana) and thinks * I am stout,’ *‘ I am lame,’ 
"Lam ignorant.’ Thus arises the conception of tke self. as 
the ‘ Ego'or'I.' This limited ego opposes itself to the 


rest of existence, which is thought to be 
The ego (abam) is different from it. The ego is not, there- 


not the seif (àtman). wr 
fore, the reali self, but is only an 
apparent limitation of it. 
Consciousness of the self also becomes limited by the 


conditions of the body. The senses and 
The consciousness of : 

the eelfin bondage is  antahkarana (the internal organ of 
—— knowledge) become the instruments 
through which limited consciousness of objects takes place. 
Such empirical, finite knowledge is of two kinds, immediate 
and mediate. Immediate knowledge of external objects 
arises when, through any sense, the antahkarana lows out 
to the object and is modified into the form oí the object. 
In addition to immediate knowledge  (pratyaksa), the 
Advaitins admit five different kinds of mediate knowledge, 
namely, inference (anumana), testimony (Sabda), comparison 
(upamàna), postulation (arthapatti) and non-cognition 
(anupalabdhi). The Advaitins agree, in the main, with the 
Bhatta school of Mimarnsa regarding these sources of 
knowledge. As the Bhatta views have been already stated 
we need not repeat them here. * 


t For a critical discussion of the Advaita theory of knowledge, vide D. M. 
Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing. 
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- When a man is awake, he thinks himself identified 


M os arena, with the gross body, as well as with the 
dream snd dreamless jnternal and external organs. When 
sleep—the three levels : : : 
of ordinary conscious. he falls asleep and dreams, he is still 
a ae conscious of objects that arise from 
memory-impressions, and, therefore, the feeling of his 
limitation as a subject or knower opposed to objects still 
persists there. When he has deep, dreamless sleep, he 
ceases to have any ideas of objects. In the 
absence of objects, be ceases to be a knower as well. The 
polarity of subject and object, the opposition between the 
knower and the known, vanishes altogether. He no longer 
feels that he is confined to and limited by the body. 
But yet consciousness does not cease in dreamless sleep ; 
for otherwise how could we remember at all on awaking 
from sleep that we Lad such a state ? How could we 
report ‘ I had a peaceful sleep, had no dreams,’ if we were 
unconscious then ? 

The study of dreamless sleep gives us a glimpse of what 
the self really is when dissociated from its feeling of identity 
with the body. The soul in its intrinsic state is not a 
finite, miserable being. It does not separate itself from 
the rest of existence and does not limit itself by a feeling 
of the * I’ (aham) opposed to a ‘ thou ' or ‘ this ' or ' that." 
It is also free from all worries that arise from" hankerings 
after objects. The self, really, then is unlimited conscious- 
ness and bliss. 


The Rational Basis of Sankara's Conception of Self: 


‘Lhe conception of self set forth above 1s chiefly based on 
revealed texts. Butit is also independent- 

The different mean- ly reached by the Advaitin through different 
ings of ‘self.’ lines of argument based on the logical 
analysis of ordmary experience. We may 

briefly indicate them here. It should be clearly mentioned at 
the outset that Sankara does never think that the existence of 
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the seif (Atman) need be proved by any argument. The self is 
self-manifest in every one. ‘‘Every one believes that he exists, - 
and never thinks ‘I am not.’ '"' But there are so many different 
kinds of meaning. attached to 'I' or 'self' that it requires à good 
deal of analysis and reasoning to find oul what the self 
really is. 
Óne method of enquiry is the analysis of language. The 
word ‘I’ seems sometimes to imply the 
Analysis of the mean- body (e.g. “I am fat’), sometimes a sense 
ings of ‘I’ shows pure (eg, ʻI am blind’), sometimes a motor 
sciousness to be the i : . 
sees ol the self: organ (e.g. ‘lam lame), sometimes à 
mental faculty (e.g. ‘I am dull’), sometimes 
consciousness (e.g. ‘I know’). Which of these should be taken’ 
to be the real essence of the selt ? lo determine this we have to 
remember the true criterion of reality. ‘The reality or the 
essence of a thing is, as we saw previously, that which persists 
through all its states.* Tbe essence or the reality behind the 
world of objects was found, inthis way, to be pure existence 
because while othér things about the world change and perish, 
this always reveals itself in every state. Ina similar way it is 
found that what is common to the body, sense, mind, ete., with 
which the self identifies itself from time to time, is conscious- 
ness. ‘ihe identification of the self with any of these means 
some form of consciousness or other, that is the consciousness 
of the sul’ as the body (‘I am fat’), as a sense (‘I am blind’) and 
the like. Consciousness is, therefore, the essence of the self in 
whichever form it may appear. But it is not consciousness of 
any particular form, but simple consciousness common to all its 
forms. Such consciousness is also pure existence since existence 
persists through all forms of consciousness. The different parti- 
cular and changing forms of consciousness can be shown, from 
their contradictory natures, to be mere appearances, in the same 
way as thedifferent forms of existence were shown to be so before. 


This conclusion is further supported by the linguistic 


| expressions ‘my body,’ ‘my sense,’ 
2 SHE 3 Rer CO ROSS». ‘my intellect, ' ete. which show that 
SCtintion “heres, the self can alienate itself from these 
self and consciousness. (body, sense, etc.) and treat them as 


| external objects distinct from itself. 
These cannot, therefore, be regarded as the real essence of 


1 Brahma-sü ra, 1.1.1. 

2 Wide Sankara on Br. süt., 2, 1, 11 (Bka-ripena hi avasthito yo' rthahl sa 
param&ürthasbh) and on Gitá 2, 16 (Yadvisayá buddhir na vyabbicarati tat sat, 
yadvigay4 vyabhicarati tadasat). 
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the self. Itistrue, one also sometimes says, ‘my conscious- 
ness." But such an expression cannot be taken literally, as 
implying a distinction between the self (as possessor) and 
consciousness (as pomewed). For, if the self tries to distinguish 
itself from consciousness, it only assumes the form of distin- 
guishing consciousness. Consciousness thus proves inseparable 
and indistinguishable from the self. So ‘my consciousness’ 
must be taken in a metaphorical sense. ‘The possessive case 
here does not really imply distinction, but rather identity or 
apposition (asin ‘The city of London’). By comparing and 
analysing the different meanings of the self expressed by ‘1’ 


and ‘mine’ we discover thus pure consciousness as the real 
essence of the self. 


If again we compare the three states, namely of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping without dreams, 
Comparison of wak- which the human self experiences 
dies ead Uso daily, we can reach the same concep- 
again shows pure con- ton. The essence of the self must 
sciousness to be the remain in all these or the self would 
essence of the self. cease to be. But what do we find 
cominon to all these states ? In the 
first state there is consciousness of external objects; in the 
second also there is consciousness, but of internal objects 
present only to the dreamer. In the third state no objects 
appear, but there is no cessation of consciousness, for 
otherwise the subsequent memory of that state, as one of peace 
and freedom from worries, would not be possible. The persistent 
factor then is consciousness, but not necessarily of any object. 
This shows again that the essence of self is pure consciousness 
without necessary relation to object. 


But two more points of special importance also emerge 


out of this consideration. The first 
Consciousness not ope is that consciousness, the essence 
produced by objects. of the self, isnot dependent on objects. 


There 1s no reason, therefore, to think that 
consciousness is produced by the relation of the self to 
to objects through some proper medium. We have to revise 
then our ordinary theory of knowledge. Ifthe self is self- 
existing and  self-revealing consciousness, and every object 
also is, as we saw before, a form of self-revealing existence- 
consciousness, the only way we can understand the non-cogni- 
tion of an existing object is that there is some obstacle which 
conceals the object. The relation of the self to the object 
through sense, etc. is required then sa to remove this 
obstruction, just as the removal of the obstacle of a cover 
is required for the perception of a self-revealing light. 
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The other point is that the self in its intrinsic nature, 
isolated from all objects, as it is in 
Pure consciousness  dreamless sleep, is found to have blissful 
is bliss. or peaceful existence. Consciousness in 
that state is bliss. When in the light of 
this discovery we scan the other two states we can understand 
that even there some joy or bliss does exist though in distorted 
or mutilated forms. The fleeting pleasures which we have in 
wakeful life and in dream can be understood as the fragmentary 
manifestation of the joy or bliss which forms the essence of the 
self. This explanation is further supported by the fact that 
man derives pleasure by owning property, etc., that is by 
identifying them with his self. The self can thus be explained 
as the ultimate source of all joy. This joy is ordinarily finite 
and short-lived because the self limits itself by identifying 
itself with finite and fleeting objects. Sorrow is related to want 
and joy_to tulness. When the self can realize what it really is, 
namely pure consciousness which is infinite (being free from 
all particularity), it is one with the essence or self of the 
universe. It is then above want and attains infinite bliss. 
It is also found from the above arguments, that pure 
existence without any specific limitation 
Brabman, pure con- jg common to the self and to the world 
EA bot 2082 ros outside, that consciousness is also present 
the external! world. in both, though it is patent in the former 
and concealed in the latter. The reality 
underlying the world is, therefore, identical with that underlying 
the self. Had the self and the world not a common basis, 
knowledge of the latter by the former would not be possible ; 
and far less possible would be the identification of the self with 
external objects. In other words, Brahman, the infinite exis- 
tence-cónsciousness is the only reality that constitutes the self 
-and the external world. Brahman is also found to be bliss or 
Joy, since the state oí dreamless sleep exhibits the intrinsic 
nature of the self, pure objeetless consciousness, to be identical 
with bliss. The finite appearance of the self as the ego, 'I' in 
different contexts must, therefore, be due to ignorance (avidya) 
which makes it identify itself now with the body and then with 
a sense or any other finite existence 
How infinite, formless consciousness, which is the  selí's 
essence, can assume particular forms is a 
Máyd or Avidyá, the problem which we already came across in 
DEP pia Si ctr Mon another form namely, how pure existence 
the CUL Rien inte can appear as particular objects. As no 
many selves. particular and changing phenomenon can 
be regarded as real we have to face here 
the same insoluble puzzle; namely the appearance, in experience 


- 
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of what is unreal to thought. In admitting this unin- 
telligible fact of experience logical thought has to acknowledge 
a mysterious or inscrutable power by which the Infinite Self can 
apparently limit itself into the finite. So Māyā is admitted by 
the Advaitin as the principle of apparent limitation and multi- 
plication in this as in every other sphere, But this Müyà may 
be conceived in a collective as well as in a distributive way. 
We can imagine Brahman, the Infinite Pure Consciousness- 
Existence-Bliss limiting itself by an all-overpowermg Maya 
and appearing as the universe of finite objects and selves. Or 
we cau think of each individual self as labouring under a 
power of ignorance and seeing, in place of the One Brahman, 
the universe of many objects and selves. These would be 
but thinking of the same situation from two different points of 
view, the cosmic and the individual. When such distinc- 
tion is made the word, Maya, is restricted, as we said before, 
to the first or collective aspect of the power of ignorance and 
avidyà tc the individual aspect. 


The individual (jiva) can then be imagined metaphorically 
as but the reflection (pratibimba) of tho 

Tbe metaphor of Infinite Consciousness on the finite mirror 
reflection, pratibimba. of ignorance (avidya) and compared to 
one of the many reflections of the moon 

cast on different receptacles of water. Just as there the 
reflection varies with the nature of the reflecting water, appear- 
ing clear or dirty, moving or motionless, according as the water is 
of one nature or anotber, similarly does the human self, the re- 
flection of the Infinite, vary with the nature of the avidya. We 
saw previously that the human body, gross and subtle, is the 
product of ignorance, and the mind (the antahkarana) is one of 
the elements composing the subtle body. ‘The mind is thus 
a product of avidyi. Now, the mind may be more cr less 
cultured; it may be ignorant, impure, swayed by passions or 
enlightened, pure and dispassionate. These differences can 
be said to constitute differences im the nvidyüs of the indivi- 
duals. The analogy of reflection wouid thus explain how 
the same Brahman can appear as different kinds of individual 
selves, without really becoming different and only being 
reflected in different kinds of minds constituted by different 
avidyis. This ccnception would also point to the possibility 
of attaining to a better and better realization of the Brahman 
in us by purifying the mind more and more. The possibility 
of a more tranquil state is also shown by our daily experience 
of dreamless sleep, wherein the self, dissociated from objects, 
enjoys temporary peace, | 
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The attempt to understand the appearance of individual 
E : souls on the analogy of images, is called 
ba alternative meta- the theory of reflection (pratibimba-vàda). 
Phor of the limitation . : 
of spave by imaginary One great disadvantage of this metaphor 
boundaries, is that it reduces the souls to mere 
images, and liberation, which according to 
it would consist in breaking the mirror of ignorance, would 
also mean the total cessation of the illusory individuals. To 
secure a status of greater reality for the individual, there is an 
alternative metaphor preferred bv some Advaitins, namely the 
imaginary division of Space, which really remains one and 
undivided, into different particular spaces. Just as the same 
space is conceived to exist everywhere and yet it is conven- 
tionally divided, for practical convenience, into the space of 
the pot, that ot the room, that of a town and so on, 
sinularly though Brahman isthe one and all-pervasive Reality, 
it is supposed, tbrough ignorance, to be limited and divided 
into different objects and souls. Really, however, there is no 
distinction between objects and objects, souls and souls, since 
all are at bottom the same pure existence. What is illusory 
here (in this alternative imagery) is only the limitation, the 
finitude imposed on Reality by ignorance. Every soul, even 
when supposed to be finite, is really nothing other than Brahman. 
Liberation consists only in breaking the iilusory barriers, and 
what was limited by them, namely existence, is then left 
unaffected. ‘This alternative explanation is known as the theory 
of limitation (avacchedaka-vada). 


The attempt of Sankara and his followers is to show 
how the intrinsic, pure condition of the self can be regained. 
The fact that the blissful state of dreamless sieep is not 
permanent and man once more returns to bis finite, limited, 
embodied consciousness on waking up, shows that there 
remain eyen in dreamless sleep, in a latent form, the forces 
of karma or avidya which draw man into the world. 
Unless these forces, accumulated from the past, can be 
completely stopped, there is no hope of liberation from the 
miserable existence which the self has in this world. 


The study of the Vedanta helps man conquer these 
Vedanta helps inan to deep-rooted’ effects of long-standing 
mua ignorance. But the study of the truth 
taught by the Vedanta would have no effect unless the 
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mind is previously prepared. This initial preparation, 
according to Sankara, is not the study of the Mimamsa 
sütra, as Ramanuja thinks. Tbe Mimamsa, which teaches 
the performance of sacrifices to the various gods, rests 
Pici. abes. !- the wrong conception of a dis- 
sary for the study of tinction between the worshipper and the 
— ction e worshipped. Its spirit is, therefore, 
— antagonistic to the absolute monism 
taught by the Vedanta. Far from preparing the mind for 
the reception of the monistic truth, it only helps to perpe- 
tuate the illusion of distinctions and plurality from which 
man already suffers. 


The preparation necessary for undertaking the study 

of the Vedanta is fourfold, according 

Bs, oso = thee to Sankara.* > One should, first, be able 

alone makes one a fit to discriminate between what is eternal 
student of Vedanta. E: n — * — 

and what is not eternal (nityanitya- 

vastu-viveka). “He should, secondly, be able to give up all 

desires for enjoyment,of objects here and hereafter (ibamut- 

rartha-bhogaviraga). « “Thirdly, he should contro! his mind 

and his senses and develop qualities like detachment, 

patience, power of concentration (Samadamadi- sádhana- 

sampat). ( ,Lastly, he should have an | ardent desire for 


— MM D 


liberation (muthuksutva). 





With ‘such preparation of the intellect, emotion and will | 

= one should begin to study the Vedanta 

Ic NÉE eren with a teacher who has himself realized 
neca oto. " Brahman. This study consists of the 
p^ s process: listening — to the 

teacher's instructions (Srayana), understanding the instruc- : 
tions through EET until ail doubts are removed and 


i Vide Sañkara's Bhagya on Br. sūtra, 1. 1. 1. 
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conviction is generated (manana), and repeated meditation 
on the truths thus accepted (nididhy&sana). 

The forces of deep-rooted beliefs of the past do not 
disappear so soon as the truths of the Vedanta are learned. 
Only repeated meditation on the truths and life led accor- 
dingly can gradually root them out. When wrong beliefs 
thus become removed and belief in the truths of the Vedanta 
becomes permanent, the seeker after hberation is told by the 

teacher ‘Thou art Brahman.’ He begins 
Realization of the then to contemplate this truth steadfast- 
identity, Mehman de ly till at last he has an immediate realiza- 
self and Brahman is y tl 
— from bond- tion of the truth In the form ‘I am 
Brahman.’ Thus the illusory distinction 


between the self and Brahman at last disappears and 


bondage, too, along with it. Liberation (mukti) is thus 


attained. 
Even on the attainment of liberation the body may 
continue because it is the product of 


— —— cv aR rend karmas which had already borne their 
: A x s . 
soul is associated effects (prarabdha-karma). But the 


with tbe body. | . . . 
e "x liberated soul does never ‘again identify 


itself with the body. ‘The world still appears before him, 
but he is not deceived by it. He does not feel any desire 
for the world's objects. He is therefore, not affected by the 
world's misery. He is in the world and yet out of it. This 
conception of Sankara has become well-known in later Vedanta 
as Jivan-Mukti*' (tbe liberation of one while he is alive). 
It is the state of perfection attained here. Like Buddha, 
the Sankhya, the Jaina and some other Indian thinkers, 
Sankara believes that perfection can be reached even here in 
this life. It is not a mere extra-mundane prospect, like 


1 Vide Saütkara's Bhdsya on süt. 1,1.4 ; ''siddham jivato'pi vidusah 


aéariratvam'' ; also on Katha., 6.14 : ''Atha martyo amrto bhavatyatra brahina 


sama$ánute."'"' 
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heaven, to be attained hereafter in an unperceived future. 
Tt is true that tbe seeker after liberation is asked to begin 
with some faith in the testimony of the scriptures regarding 
the utility of the spiritual discipline he is required to follow. 
But bis faith is fully justified and more than repaid by the 
end it secures in this very life. 


Three kinds of karma can be distinguished. Karmas 
gathered in past lives admit of a two-fold division, those 


that have borne their effects (prarabdha-karma) and those! ^ 
that still lie accumulated (saficita-karma). In addition togas 
these two kinds, there are karmas which’ are being gathered x= 


here in this life (sañciyamāna). Knowledge of reality destroys 
the second kind and prevents the third and thus makes rebirth 
impossible. But the first kind which bas already borne effects 
cannot be prevented. Hence the present body, the effect of such 
karma, runs its nntural course and ceases when the force of the 
karma causing it becomes automatically exhausted, just as the 
wheel of a potter which has been already turned comes to a stop 
oniy when the momentum imparted to it becomes exhausted. 
When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the jivan-mukta is 
said to attain the disembodied state of liberation (videha- / 
znukti). ] 
Liberation 18 not the production of anything new, nor 
ET is'it the purification of any old state ; it 
— * pew is the realization of what is always there, 
even in the stage of bondage, though 
not known then. For, liberation is nothing but the identity 
of the self and Brahman, which is always real, though not 
always recofnized. The attainment oí. liberation is 
C tl’ ? «^ a 
therefore, compared by the Advaitins to the finding of th 
“necklace on the neck by one who f got its existence there 
and searched for it hither and thither. As bondage is due 
to an illusion, liberation is only the removal of this 
nae e — — 
ilTusion. . M v. « 
Liberation is not merely the absence of all musery~ that 
- . B = 8 - 3 us 
Liberation is post rises from the illusory sense of distinc 
tive bliss. tion between the self and God. It is- 


conceived by the Advaitin, after the Upanisads, as a state of 


— 
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positive bliss (Amanda), because Brahman is bliss ang libera- 
tion is identity with Brahman. 


Though the liberated soul, being porem has no end to 
achieve, it can work ‘still without any fear 
It is not incompati- 
ble with work without of further bondage. Sankara, following 
anenement, the Gita holds that work fetters à man 
only when it is performed with attachment. But one who has 
obtained perfect knowledge and perfect satisfaction, is free 
from attachment. He can work without any hope of gain 
and is not, therefore, affected by success or failure. ‘Sankara 
attaches great importance to disinterested work. For one 
inteneete ef US knowledge, such work is necessary for 
LU we and the  self.purification (atma-suddhi), because 
» itis not through inactivity but through 
the performance of selfless action that one can gradually free 
oneself from the yoke of the ego and its petty interests, Even 
for one who has obtained perfect knowledge or libera- 
tion, selfless activity is necessary for the good of those who 
are still in bondage.' 
^^ The liberated man is the ideal of society and his 
lfe should be worthy of imitation 
—— — aris qus by the people at large. Inactivity 
ibera shou 
mad ideal of or activity that would mislead 
. them should therefore, be avoided 
by the perfect. * Social service is not, therefore, thought 
by Sankara to be incompatible with the perfect life, 
but rather desirable. In his own life of intense social 
service Sankara follows this ideal.: This ideal is also 
t Vide Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Bhavabadgitd, 414, 3.20-26 and 


passim. 
2 ]bid.. 


who has not yet obtained perfect 
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. advocated by. some eminent modern Vedantists like 

‘Svāmī Vivekananda’ and Lokamiünya B. G. Tilak.? 

The critics of Advaita Vedanta have often urged 
that if Brahman be the only reality 


= . Does the Vedanta 


Mieregard the “distino: and all distinctions false, the distinc- 
Y m Tizhtsnd (jon between right and wrong also 
would be false. Such a philosophy 
is, therefore, fruitful of dangerous consequences for 
society. This objection is due to the confusion of the 
lower and the higher standpoint. From the empirical 
standpoint, the distinction between right and wrong, 
like other distinctions, is quite valid. For one who bas 
‘not yet attained liberation, any action which directly or 
indirectly leads him towards the realization of his unity 
with Brahman, is good and that which hampers such’ 
realization, directly or indirectly, is bad.  'Truthfulness, 
charity, benevolence, self-control and the like would be 
found to fall under the first category even according to 
this criterion, whereas falsehood, selfishness, injury to 
others would come under the second. One who has 
attained perfèct knowledge and liberation would look | 
back upon these moral distinctions as being relative to 
the lower standpoint and, therefore, not absolutely 
valid. But neither would he perform a bad action in 
so far as the motive of every bad action is based on the 
ignorant identification of the self with the body, the 
senses and the like, in a word, on the lack of the sense 
of unity between the Self and Brahman.’ 
t Vide his Practical Vedanta. 


2 Vide his Gitdrahasya (a Marathi treatise on the Gi!'à) on the above 
verses and Introduction, sec. 12, p 

3 Fora fuller discussion vide Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil.. Vol. II, 
pp. 612-34, and speeches of Vivekánanda quoted by James in Pragmatism, 


pp. 152 f. 


"e 
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A pragmatic critic, for whom practical utility is the highest . 
value, often complains that Sankara indulges in visionary. 


speculation which reduces the world to an empty show, 
deprives life of ail zest and causes failure in the struggle for 
existence. The reply to such a charge is that if man chooses to 
live the unreflecting life of an animal, or of the primitive man, he 
need not go beyond the world of practical reality. Butif he is 
to use his reason and think of the nature and meaning of this 


world he is irresistibly led by logical neces- 


i iaaa aaie presen ppd sity to realize, as we saw, the contradictory, 
practical life. ^ ' ^ and unreal nature of it and search for its 
. real ground. Reason demands again that 
he should reshape his life on a rational basis in the light of what 
it discovers to be the highest reality. Asa child grows into an 
adult he has to remodel life gradually in accordance with his 
Changing outlook. The play things which were once valued 
more than things Precious to the adult, yield place to the latter. 
V". Remodelling life to suit a truer conception 
— ie: a of reality and value causes no harm to 
table basis.  ' praetical life, but, on the contrary, places 
life on a more rational, real and 
permanent footing. It surely deprives life of its zest in 
the sense that it controls the passions and impulses which push 
the animal, the child, and the primitive man blindly from 
behind. But it gradually replaces these blind forces by cons- 
cious and rational ideals which can create for life an enthusiasm 
of a higher and a more abiding kind. 


As to the question of survival in the struggle for existence 
A it should be borne in mind that what 
ue iod at Pare uu] constitutes fitness for survival in the plant 
c Hi | world, is not the same in the animal 
world, and it is all the more different in 
the human world. Social qualities like love, unity, self-sacrifice 
and rational conduct possess greater survival value than egoism, 
jealousy, selfishness and blind passionate conduct. And no 
view of the world and life can supply a better foundation for 
such superior qualities than the one which inspires man with 
the belief in the unity of all men, all creation and all existence. 
Such is the view, we have found, of Sankara. Itis a misunder- 
standing then to suspect it of baneful effect on practical life. 
The moral and spiritual discipline which he recommends, aims 
at the actual realization, in immediate experience, of the unit 
of existence or the presence of Brahman in all things, the unity, 
which reasoning convinces us to be real by its irresistible 
logic, but which our present actual experience of difference 
and multiplicity tries to set aside. 


27—1724B 
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In conclusion, we should observe that the Vedanta of 
kn Sankara, in its different aspects, is an 
nclosion. 
: — attempt to follow out the Upanişadic 
idea of the unity of all existence to its logical conclusion. 
| ‘With all its defects and excellence, it stands in the history 
of human thought äs the most consistent system of monism. 
- As -Wiiliam James puts it (in appreciation of Sankara's 
Vedinta as presented by Svami Vivekananda in America) : 
- “The paragon of all monistic systems in the Vedanta 
Philosophy of Hindostan.’’* It is true that such a system 
fails to appeal to those. who turn to philosophy for the 
justification of their imperfect ideas of worldly distinctions 
and worldly values. Like the teachings of early- Buddhism. 
and Jainism, the monistic philosophy of Sankara is only. for 
the — — who can foliow logic dauntlessly and 
face conclusions however subversive of ordinary ideas of 
reality and vaiue. But, for those few whọ have the heart 
for it, Advaita monism is not without recompense and is 
not even without emotional satisfaction. As James puts 
it :“ An Absolute One , and I that one,—surely we have 
here a religion which, emotionally considered, has a high 
pragmatic value ; it imparts a perfect sumptuosity of 
security.” ? ‘‘ We all have some ear for this monistic 
music : it elevates and reassures.'"* 


IIR. HE QUALIFIED MoNISM OF RAMANUJA 
(VISISTADVAITA) 
1. Ramanuja’s Conception of the W orld 





-—— — — - 


Rāmānuja takes the Upanisadic accounts of creation, 
Rármánuja accepts the stated previously, in a literal sense. He 
— MERIT. «i holds that God, who is omnipotent, 
Creates the manifold world out of Himself by a gracious 

1 Vide James, Pragmatism, p. 151. 

? Loc. cit., p. 153. 3 Loc. cit., p. 154. 


me 
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act of will. Within the All-inclusive God (Brahman) 
there are both. unconscious matter (acit) and the finite 
spirits (cit). The first is the source 
The world is created | 
by God from matter of the materiai. objects and as such . 
LEE M He... oa lind prakrti (i.e. root or origin) 
after the Svctasvatara-U panisad, TEY -the Puranas and Srortis, 
whose authority Ramanuja highly values, This rales 


is admitted, as in the Sankhya, to be an uncreated (aja), : | 


eternal realiiy. But unlike the  Sàánkhya, Ramanuja 
believes that it is a part of God_and controlied by God 
just as'the human body is controiled from within by 


. the human soul. During the state of dissolution (pralaya) 


this, primal unconscious nature or prakrti remains in a latent, 
subtle (sükerüa) and undifferentiated (avibhakta) form. 
God creates-out of this the world of diverse objects in 
accordance with the deeds of the souls in the world prior 
Three subtle elements» to the last dissolution. Impelled by 
are first. created and the omnipotent will of God the un- 
then mixed up toge- T pen : 
ther to form gross differentiated subtle matter gradually 
os becomes transformed into three kinds 
of subtle elements—fire, water and earth. These differentia- 
ted elements manifest also the three kinds of qualities 
known as sattva, rajas and tamas. Gradually the three 


: subtle elements become mixed up together and give rise 


to all gross objects which we perceive in the material world.* 
In every object in the world there is a mixture of three 
elements. This process of  triplieation is known as 
trivrtkarana. 

1 Spet., 4, 5 (ajám ekárh lohita -Sukla-krsnám, etc.) and 4. 10 (màyárn 
tu prakrtith vidyüt, m&yinarh tu MaheSvaram; tasyüávayavabbütaistu vyáüptarh 
sarvam idath jagat). Also vide Brahma-süt . 1.4.8. and Ramanuja’s Bhdadsya 
thereon. 

2 Vide Sribhdsya, VeddntasGra and Veddntadipa on 1.4.8-10,1.1.3 and 


2.1.15 (note that the gunas are conceived here, after the Gitá, as qualities and 
as produced by Prakrti, not as tbe essence thereof). 


‘nae 
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——— holds, therefore, that creation is a fact and 
the created world is as real as Brahman. 


KE —— a real agi, Regarding the Upanisadic texts which 


deny the multiplicity of objects and 


^ assert the unity of all things, Ramanuja holds that these 


> 


r of 
real creation that is 
in God. 


— rot mean to deny the reality of the many objects, 


— — — — — 


but only teach that in all of them there is the saine 
Drahman. on which all are dependent for existence. just 
as all gold articles are dependent on gold» What the 
Upanisads deny is the independence  (aprthaksthiti) of 
objects, but not their dependent existence. 

It is true, Ramanuja admits, that God has been doscfibed 
(in the Svetāśvatara) as wielder of a 
magical power (maya), but this only 
means that the inscrutable power by 
which God creates the world is as 
wonderful as that of a magicians The word ‘maya’ stands 
for God’s power of.creating wonderful objects (vicitrartha- 
sargakari šakti). It also stands sometimes for prakrti to 
signify her wonderful creativity.” 









Māyā means _the 


Ramanuja denies, therefore that creation -and the created 
world are illusory. To strengthen this posi- 

Rámánuja holds that tion he further holds that all knowledge is 
all knowledge is true. true (yathürtbarn sarva- vijüüanam)* and that 
there is no illusory object anywhere. Even 

jn the case of the so-called illusory snake in the rope, he points 
out that the three elements (fire, water, earth) by the mixture 
of which a snake is made, are also the elements by the mixture 
of which a rope is made, so that even in a rope there is something 
of a snake and this common element really existing in a rope is 
perceived when we take it for a snake. No unreal object is 
perceived then. The constituent elements of-every object being 
in every other thing, every so-called illusion can be similarly 


1 Sribhdsya, 1.1.1. (p. 101, R. V. Co, e1.). 
2 Ibid., p. 88. 
3 Ibid». P- 83 
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explained away. This theory of Rāmānuja resembles in essen- 
tial respects the view of some modern realists iike Boodin, who 
hold that ali immediate experience of objects is true on the 
strength of the quantum theory of Schródinger, according to 
which each of the electrons, which compose material objects, 
pervades the whole world, so that ‘Everything is immanent in 
everything else.'' ! — 


F gir: v5 s 
NGC Ramanuja’s Criticism of the Advaita Theory 
of Illusion 
Hümanuja, who lived long after Sankara, had the opportunity 
aos a: of criticizing severely the views of Sankara 
Vici. idum ofthe as well as of his followers, in the eourse of 
bory of * | | 
Ignorance. his commentary on the Brahma-sütra, We 
- lies are indebted to him for exposing many of 
the obscure points of the Advaita school. Though the charges 
raised by Ràmáànuja have been replied to by the Advaitins, they 
have great value for understanding more ciearly both Ramanuja 
and Sankara. We shall mention here Ramanuja’s chief objections 
against the Advaita theory of Maya or ajfiana and also show 
briefly how they can be met from the standpoint of Sankara. 


Where does the Ignorance (ajfüana), that is said to produce | 


the world, exist ? It cannot bə said to exist in an individual 

| | self (jiva), because individuality is itself 

,U) Where does Ignor- Produced by Ignorance and the cause cannot 

: depend on its effect, Neither can Ignor- 

ance be said to be in Brahman, because then it ceases to be 
omniscient, 

The reply to this, in defence of Sankara, would be that even 

: if Ignorance be said to be in the individual 

b Aer asi pian ies -on. self, the difficulty arises only if we regard 

ceptions. | the one as preceding the other. But if we 

regard ignorance and individuality as but 

the two interdependent aspects of the same fact, as a circle and 

its circumference, or a triangle and its sides, or fatherhood and 

sonship, the difficulty does not arise. But if, on the other hand, 

Brahman be regarded as the locus of Ignorance, even then the 

difficulty can be removed by removing a misunderstanding on 

which it is based. Māyā in Brahman is Ignorance only in the 

sense of the power of producing ignorance and illusion in 


1 Vide J. E. Boodin's paper on ‘ Functional Realism," The Phi'osophical 
Review, March, 1934 


. - 
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individuals; it does not affect Brahman any more than the 


L mnagician's power of creating an illusion affects his own 
knowledge. - 


~  Itis said that maya or ajfiina conceals the real nature of 

(2) If Ignorance con- Brahman. But Brahman is admitted to 

ceals Brahman, then be essentially self-revealing. If Maya 

g Ms . self-revealing conceals Brahman it means that His self- 

rw gapuro ia destroyed. revealing nature is destroyed by it and 
Brahman ceases to be. s 


^. 


The reply to this is that ignorance conceals Brahman 
in the sense of preventing the ignorant individual from realizing 
His real nature, just as a patch of cloud conceals the sun by 
preventing a person from perceiving the sun. So Ignorance does 
no more destroy the nature of Brabman than the cloud destroys 
the self-manifesting nature of the sun. Self-manifestation means - 
manifestation of itself in the absence of obstacles—and- not 
mspite cf obstacles. ‘The sun does not cease to be self-revealing 
because the blind cannot see it. é 


What is the nature of the Ignorance ? Sometimes the 
is Advaitins say that maya is indescribable 
(3) Ignorance is said — (anirvacania), it is neither real nor unreal. 
to be neither real nor This i B EA 
unreal, but indescrib- is is absurd. ecause our experience 
able. shows that things are either real or unreal. 
How can there be a third category besides 

these two contradictories ? 


The reply to this is that müyà, as well as every illusory 
object, is said to be indescribable owing to 
The real meaning of a genuine difficulty. In so far as it appears 
‘indescribable’ (anir- to be something, an illusion or illusory 
vacantya), object cannot be said to be unreal like a 
square circle or the son of a. barren woman 
which never even appears to exist. Again in so far as it. is. sub- 
lated or contradicted afterwards by some experience, it cannot 
“be said to be absolutely real like Atman or Brahman whose reali- 
ty is never contradicted. Maya and every illusory object have 
this nature and compel us to recognize this nature as something 
unique and indescribable in terms of ordinary reality or unreality. 
To suy that maya is indescribable is only to describe a fact, 
namely our inability to bring it under any ordinary category, anu 
it does not mean any violation of the law of contradiction. In 
fact, as ‘real’ means here the ‘ absolutely real" and ‘ unreal’ 
‘the absolutely unreal,’ they do not constitute a pair of contra- 
dictories any more than two words like ‘extremely cold” and 
t extremely hot ' do. 
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Again sometimes, müyà or avidyà is said by the Advaitins 
to be positive ignorance (bhava-rüpam 


ar : uri ajñānam). This is also meaningless. 
à Ignorance means want of knowledge, and 
how can it be positive then ? - 


The reply in defence would be that as the illusion-producin 
ignorance is not merely an absence of the knowledge of the groun 
of illusion, but positively makes this ground appear as some 
other object, it is properly described as positive in this sense. 


Granting that maya is something positive, how can it 
(5j aisle ax pasiva be destroyed by the knowledge ot 
| Brahman? Nothin that ositive 
I : | 5 p Y 
E. gn damio add ana a exists can be removed from existence by 
knowledge. 


- The reply is that if the word 'positive' be understood in the 
sense given above, this misunderstanding would not arise. In 
our daily experience of illusory objects, like the serpent in & 
rope, we find that the object positively appears to be there and 
yet it vanishes when we have a clear knowledge of the ground 
of the illusion, viz. the rope. | 





2. Ramdnuja’s Conception of God 


God, according to Rāmānuja, is the Absolute Reality 
GG Eu cf ORR possessed of two integral parts, matter 
Reality, possessed of and the finite spirits. Brahman is the 
EE Ane pute eon only reality in the universe in the sense 
that outside or independent of God there is no other reality. 
But God contains within Himself the material objects 
as well as the finite souls which are real. The Absolute 
One contains the many. This monism of Ràmüànuja is 
known therefore, as Visistadvaita which means the Unity 
(advaita) of Brahman possessed (viéista) of real parts (the 
conscious and the unconscious). It is not a distinctionless 
unity. Three types of distinction (bbeda) are generally 
distinguished by the Vedàntins. The distinction that 
anything—say, a cow—has from things of other classes, 
such as horses, asses, is called heterogeneous distinction 
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(wijatiya-bheda). ‘The distinction that one cow has from 
another cow (i.e. an object of the same class) is called a 
homogeneous distinction (sajatiya-bheda). In addition to 
these two kinds of external distinctions, there is a third 
kind, i.e. internal distinction (svagata-veda), which exists 
within an object, between its different parts, such as 
between the tail and the legs of the same cow. In the 
light of this threefold classification of distinctions, Ramanuja 
holds that Brahman is devoid of the two kinds of external 
distinctions (vijatiya and  sajátiya), because there is 
nothing besides God, either similar or dissimilar to Him. 
But God is possessed of internal distinctions (svagata- 
bheda), as there are within Him different conscious and 
ünconscious substances which can be mutually distinguished. 
God is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good qualities such as omnipotence, 
ien all good omniscience, benevolence. Therefore, 
God is not characterless (nirguna), or 
indeterminate, but possessed of qualities (saguna). When 
the Upanisads deny qualities of Brahman, they really 
mean that Godis free from all bad qualities or imper- 
fections.*. God really creates the world, sustains it and 
withdraws it. Even when the world is withdrawn and 
its objects are destroyed, there remains in God matter in 
an undifferentiated, homogeneous state, as well as the souls, 
because both are eternal. Objects made by the modifica- 
tion of matter undergo change, growth and decay, but 
matter out of which they are created always remains there. 
Similarly the spirits always remain, though their bodies 
may change or perish, In the state of dissolution, when 
objects are absent, Brahman remains with pure matter 
» " 
i04 Nirguna-v&daéce parasya brahmano heya-gupüsambandbád upa- 
. padyante.'—Sribbagya, 1.1.1. (p. 108, R. V. Co. ed.). 
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and bodiless souls in an unmanifested form (avyakta)- 
SEDEM ei: This may be called the causal state 
— —— of Brahman (karana-brahma). When 
again objects are created, God becomes 

manifested as the world of objects and embodied souls. 
This second manifested form of God may be called its 
copo Aer etfect-state (karya-brahma). Those texts 
fasisdi eost. ai- of the  Upanisads which deny the 
existence of objects and describe God 

negatively as being beyond thought, speech, etc. really 
indicate the unmanifested state of Brahman.’ | | 


If matter and spirits are parts of God, as Ramanuja 
a ee s AMORIS repeatedly asserts, then does not God really 
(iss regarding tht. rela undergo modification with the change of 
tion of God to matter matter? Does He not become also suoject 
and spirits. to the miseries from which the spirits 
suffer? Are not then all the imperfections 

and defects which we find in the world, really in God? In the 
face of these difficulties Raminuja seems to give up sometimes 
the imagery of parts and whole and employ other similies, 
Sometimes he takes recourse to tbe analogy of the body and the 
soul. God is the soul of which the material objects and spirits 
compose the body. Just as the soul controls the body from 
within, so God controls mstter and spirits. He is thus conceived 
as the Antaryümin or regulator of the universe from within. 
With the help of this analogy, Ráàmünuja tries to explain away 
the charge of God's being subject to misery and imperfection. 
The soul, he says, is not affected by the bodily changes and 
imperfections; similarly God js not affected by the changes in 
the universe; He remains beyond them or transcends them. 
Sometimes again Ramanuja tries to prove God's immunity by 
the analogy of the king and his subjects. The ruler, inspite of 
having a body, is not affected by the pleasures and pains 
suffered by the subjects owing to their obeying or disobeying 
the ruler's laws.” These explanations of Rümiünuja show 
that he is not very sure in his mind as to the exact nature 
of the relation between God and the universe. The relation 
between the soul and the body is surely very much different 
from that between the king and his subjects; and none 


| Jbid. 1.1.1, 1. 1. 2, 2. 1. 15. 
d Ibid., 2. Ja 14. - 
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"dress two again contains the relation of sdiola and parta. 
Besides, when Rāmānuja also speaks of the universe as a 
qualifying ker: (visegana) and God as the substantive 
(vi$esya), it is difficult to understand how God remains 
unaffected by the imperfections of the universe. Rāmānuja 
himself is aware of the unsatisfactory character of his expla- 
nation and in one place he makes an important confession which - 


as not quite in harmony with his general position. The essence 


(svarüpa) of God, he says there, remaias unchanged by changes 
in the universe, and, therefore, God is unaffected.' If this 
&dmission is to be logically followed, then, Ramianuja has to 
admit further that matter which is subject to change is not 
essential and internal to God, but externally related to Him. 

Then his central theory that matter and spirits form real parts 
of God and God is really qualified by them becomes considerably 
weakened. To conceive matter and spirits as really existing 
within God and as really undergoing change, and to hold at the 
same time that God is not affected by these changes, is to hold 
a very precarious position, 


Rimianuja’s conception of God is a kind of theism. 

'l'heism, in this narrow sense, means 

c Hamanuj's view of belief in God who is both immanent 

and transcendent,” and is also a Person, 

i.e. a self-conscious being possessed of will. We have seen 

that all these characters are present in Ràmaànuja's con- 
ception of God. 

God is the object of worship and the goal of our religious 

aspiration. It is by pleasing God through prayer that we 


~ ean obtain salvation through His mercy. 


Ramanuja’ s Conception of the Self, bondage 
and Liberation 


— Ràmànuja holds that the identity between God and man 


taught by the Upanisads is not really 
Gon (here identity „an unqualified one. It is unthinkable 
as well as difference. that man who is finite can be identical 


nas MAN woo em 
with God in every respect. Man is not different from God 


e 
i Ibid. 
2 Vide Ward, The Realm of Ends, p. 234. 2 
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in y the sense that God — and controls man as well. as ^ 
every other thing in the universe. Just as the existence of 

a part is inseparable from the whole, that of a mode or 
ay Ee — 

quality from its. substance, or a living body from the soul — 
which controls its life from within, similarly the existence 

of man is inseparable from God. Identity c cannot be. 


asserted, it is true, between two altogether different terms; 


— — 
—— —— — 








— — a E — 


but it is also meaningless to assert sert any identity bi between 
exactly identical terms ; because it would be a needless 
tautology. Identity can be asserted between two forms of 
the same substance. The statement, ‘This is that’ 
Devadatta asserts, for example, identity between the 
person seen at present and the person seen in the past. 

The person can be understood as the 
C meaning of ‘same in spite of different positions, since 

the positions are occupied at different 
times. The Upanisadic dictum ‘ That thou art.’ (Tat 
tvam asi) should be understood in a similar way. “ That ” 
stands for God, the omniscient, omnipotent creator of the 
universe. ‘ Thou’ stands for God existing in the form of 
man, the embodied soul  (acid-viéista-]iva-Sarirakam). The 
identity asserted here is, therefore, between God with 
certain qualification and God with certain other qualifica- 
tion—an identity of the two forms of 
the same substance  (visistasyaikyam). 
In view of this Ramanvja’s philosophy is called Visistadvaita 
or the identity of the qualified." 


Qualified monism. 


Ramanyja’ 8 conception of the relation between the self 
and God is a veritable ‘Sarbonian bog’ which allows no easy 
footing to any well-known logical category (such as identity, 
difference and identity-in-difference). While refuting Sankara's 
view that this relation is one of identity (abheda) he emphasizes 
eo much the difference between the self and God that the reader 


1 Vide Sribhdgya, 1.1.1.  '" Prakaéradvaya-visigstaika-vastu-pratipadanens 
simanddbikaranyar ca siddham.** (Pp. 94-95 of R. V. Co. ed.). 
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would be quite justified to suppose that according to Rümaànuja 
the relation is one of difference (bheda).* This supposition is 
further confirmed when one reads his commentary on Badara- 
ana’s sütra (2.1.22) which points out that Brahman is other 
han the embodied self. But the impression is reversed when 
one reads his commentary on the sütra (2.1.15) teaching the non- 
difference (ananyatva) of the world ipea the Jivas) from its 
cause, Brahman. He thus seems to support two contradictory 
views. - 
This conflict disappears, however, on reading his commentary 
on the sutra (2.8.42) purporting that the individual self is a part 


— bf Brahman. r, Rámánuja clearly says there that if the self 


S 


in all kinds of relations, bheda, abheda, and bhedàbheds, in 
different respects. 

1 But unfortunately even this well-founded conclusion 
regarding Rümanuja's view receives a rude shock from his 
rather surprising statements here and there in which he 
launches a. wholesale attack on all the three kinds of philosophers 
who advocate respectively identity (abheda), difference (bheda) 
and identity-in-differenee (bbedabheda)." The reader is thus 
swept away even from the last foothold and is left wondering 
whether the writer who repeatedly demolishes his position, as 
soon as established, knows his own mind ; and whether his sole 
purpose is only to destroy the positions of others without cons- 
tructing any of his own. 


1 Vide Sribhügya 1.1.1, passim. 
2 All these words are used by Rámáünu;a. 
3 E.g. Sribhüsgya. 1.1.1. (p. 96) ; 1.1.4. 
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One can understand why Ramanuja should reject unqualified 
identity (abheda) or difference (bheda); but it is difficult to see 
why he criticizes even the theory of identity-in-difference 
(bhedabheda), if he himself advocates the view that both differ- 
ence and identity, astaught by the scriptures, are real. It 
appears that in criticizing the advocates of bhedabheda, he has 
two classes of them in mind: (1) those who hold that the self 
is nothing but Brahman imagined as limited by some extraneous 
or accidental adjunct (upadhi)—just as the space of the room is 
nothing but the all-pervasive space imagined as limited by the 
room; and (2) those who hold that the self is buta mode of 
Brahman who has really assumed a finite form.* In respect of 
the former, Ramanuja’s objection is that-as-they hold that the 
self is really Brahman (the distinguishing limiting adjunct being 
imaginary), the imperfections of the self would also really 
belong to Brahman. In respect of the latter, he points out that 
as Brabman according to them is really reduced to a finite self, 
He really becomes subject to all the imperfections of the latter. 
But these objections are obviated, he further points out, by his 
own theory according to which the conscious souls (cit) and 
unconscious matter (acit), though possessing different natures 
(svarupa) from the all-inclusive Brahman, are eternally and 
inseparably related to Him as parts to their whole, effects to 
their material cause, attributes to their substance. 


What Rümànuja struggles to make outis that Brahman 
never becomes in any way a self, just as the whole never becomes 
a part, or a substance never becomes an attribute. Brahman is 
eternally Brahman, and the selves within Him eternally exist ās 
such. But how then can Rümünuja speak of Brahman as the 
cause of the Jiva (or of matter) if the latter does not arise: 
from the former ? It would appear that by calling Brahman the 
cause he does not mean the immediate unconditional antecedent 
but only the material or the substance. God as the ultimate 
whole of existence (sat) is the substance eternally underlying all 
finites. ‘The whole does not precede the parts, mor do parts 
succeed the whole. Brahman always exists as a whole 
possessed of parts, and never becomes, parts, and therefore, 
does not become subject to the imperfections of the parts. 

( Though it is doubtful whether this analogy of the part and 
the whole saves Brahman from all imperfections, it would be 
clear from the above that Ràmáünuja's objection is not so much 
against the relation of identity-in-difference as such (which he 
himself advocates under sütra 2. 3. 42) but against the particular 
formulations of it. Identity-in-difference means, for him, 
identity of the one substance existing in two real forms (‘ekam 


_ 


1 Ibid., p. 97. 
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eva vastu dvirüpam  pratiyate"; ‘prakira-dvayavasthitatvat 
sümünàdhikaranyasya'?). What he rejects are (1) identity of 
the one substance appearing as two owing to misconception, and 

(2) identity of the one which has become roally two. Between 
the whole and the part there is identity-in-difference, not of any 
oí these last two kinds, but of the first kind. "The whole really 
possesses different parts from which itis always different as a 

fe, but the same identical whole i$ also in every part, though 
| it does not become reduced to many (in which case the whole 
.|would be divided and cease to be a whole): È 
It will also be found that in upholding the unity of the 
substance, and making it the foundation, and in treating 
multiplicity only as a dependent. character of the one, Rama- 
nuja's emphasis is on the aspect of identity rather than on that 
of difference, though he treats both as real. 

“This view also enables us to distinguish the position of 
Ramanuja from that of Nimbürka, for example, who too 
believes in a kind of identity-in-difference (bhedübheda). As 
Ghate rightly points out, '"Thus we see that the doctrine of 
Nimbarka has very much in common with that of Ramaànuja, 
both regard the difference as well as the non-difference as real. 
But, for Nimbürka, difference and non-difference are on the 
same level, they co-exist and have the same importance; while 
for Rāmānuja, non-difference is the principal; it is qualified by 
difference, which is thus subordinate to it." This also explains 
“why Rāmānuja’s philosophy is called qualified monism, rather 
than qualified dualism or monism-dualism (dvaitadvaita). 


The extremely puzzling statements of Ramianuja, regarding 
his attitude to identity, difference, and identity-in-difference 
tempt some writers to avoid the attempt to bring his view under 
any of these usual categories of relation ; and lead them to hold 
that Raminuja’s conception of the reiation between self and 
God, is a category by itself; it is inseparability (‘aprthaksthiti’). 
But this is merely giving up the game of logical understanding. 
For, inseparability of existence is itself a vague relation, admit- 
ting. of various formulations. Even Sankara’s conception of 
the relation between the effect and the cause (ananyatva) can 
come under this. Besides, logical thought is not silenced by 
this new-fangled name; it requires to understand what this 
relation means in terms of identity and difference; or, failing 
this, why this relation defies such affiliation. We have seen 
above that it is possible to interpret Raminuja’s conception as 
one of identity-in-difference of a specific kind, and tbat he 


1 Jbid,, p. 150. 
2 Jbid., p. 94. | 
3 V.S. Ghate. The Vedanta, p. 32. 
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himself accepts this in some places. There is no necessity, 
therefore, of dodging the issue by resorling to a ‘blanket term’ 
(like ‘aprthak-sthiti’ or ‘aprthaksiddhi’) which conceals, rather 
than explains the difficulty. 


—— according to" Ramdnuja, has a real body and 
£e a soul. The body is made of matter 
The human —— ‘which is a part of God. It is obvi- 
ously finite. The soul is, of course, 
not made ; it is eternally existing. It is also a part of 
God, and cannot, therefore, be infinite. The all-perva- 
sive nature of the soul which the Upanisads' describe 
cannot, therefore, be taken, in the literal sense. The 
real sense of the pervasiveness of the soul is that the 
soul is so subtle (süksma) that it can penetrate into 
every unconscious material substance." Having denied 
E. that the soul is infinite, Ramanuja has 
bit hitter to hold that it is infinitely small (a 
; For, if the soul has neither of these two 
extreme dimensions, it must be admitted to have the 
medium one, which things composed by the combination * 
of parts (such as tabies and chairs) have; and then like 
such objects the soul also would be liable to- destruction. 
The consciousness of the soul is not accidental to it; it. is 
not dependent on its connection with’ 
Consciousness js the | : i e aea i 
essential quality of the "the body. Consciousness is an Intrinsic j 
= quality of the soul and it remains under 
all conditions. In dreamless sleep and even in the state of 
liberation, when the soul is altogether disembodied, the 
soul remains conscious of itself as ‘Tam.’ The soul is 
therefore, identificd"by HRümáàanuja with what we mean by 
the word ‘I’ or the ‘ego’ (aham).* 


| *'eyüpi, =e Uni ada sarvácetanüntah.prave$ana svabbavah,”’ 
Sribhagya, tei. 1. 

2 '"Svarüpepa eva — — átmà& ;"" *'*'muktau api ahamarthah 
prakásate,'' Ibid. 
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The bondage of the soul to the body is due to its 
karma. As the effect of its karma, the 
— OT fhe soul is associated with the particular 
į ^ kind of body it deserves. Being 
embodied, its consciousness is limited by the conditions of 
the organs of knowledge, and the body it possesses. 
Though the soul is infinitely small, it illamines or renders 
conscious every part of the body in which itis, just as & 
small light illumines the entire room in which it is. It 
identifies itself with the body and regards it as itself. 
Egoism (ahankára) is a name for this identification of the 
self with the not-self. Avidya or ignorance consists in this 
base propensity.‘ Karma also is sometimes identified by 

Ràmànuja with this ignorance. 
The attainment of liberation must be sought through 
work and knowledge, because they pave 

The liberation of the : 

soulis sought through the way for devotion. By work (karma) 
work and knowledge. ^ pamanuja means here the different |. 
 obligatory rituals enjoined by the Vedas on persons accord- ` 
ing to their respective castes and stations in life 
(varnüérama). These should be performed life-long as 
bounden duties without any desire for reward, like heaven. 
Disinterested performance of such duties 
Jueces — Por destroys the accumulated effects of the 
destroying karmas. past deeds which stand in the way of 
knowledge... For the correct performance of these rituals 1t 
is necessary to study the Mimarmsa philosophy. Ramanuja 
regards, therefore, the study of the Mimàrmisa as a necessary 
pre-requisite to the study of the Vedanta. By the study 
of the Mimarnsa and performance of the duties in its light, 
one comes to realize also that the sacrificial rites cannot 
lead to any permanent good and cannot help man to attain 


1 *''dariragocsrü ca abarnbuddhir avidyaiva'' ; "anütmani dehe ahambhiva- 
karana-hetutvens shankürab,'' Ibid. 
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salvation. This persuades him to study the Vedanta. The 
| Vedanta reveals to him the real nature 


The necessity of the of the Universe. Ho comes to .know" 


knowledge of Vedanta. | 
that God is the creator, *sustainer and 


controller of all beings, and that his soul is not identica 
with the body, but is really a part of God who controls 
it from within. He further learns that liberation can be 
attained not by ‘study and reasoning,’ but only if f God is 
pleased to choose him for liberaiion. O- UAR OTR | 
"The study of the Vedanta produces only book- 
learning and does not bring about 
Gol mater eds? ot liberation. It is true, as the Upanisads 
ppc aaa ^? say, that liberation is brought about by 
knowledge. But that real knowledge 
is not a verbal rbal knowledge of scriptures ; for then everyone 
who reads them would be liberated at once. Heal knowledge 
is a steady, constant remembrance of God (dhruya smrti). 
This is variously described as meditation (dhyana), prayer 
‘(upasana), devotion (bhakti).!' Constant meditation on 
God as the dearést object of love, should be practised conti- 





nuousiy along with the performance of the obligatory rituals | 


which remove the obstacles to knowledge. I ntense remem- 
brance of God, or devotion thus practised, ultimately 
matures into an immediate knowledge 
i a sae into im.  (dar$ana or saksatkaira) of God. This 
er bhi knowiedge of is, therefore, the final means to libera. 
tion. ‘This brings about the destruction 
of all ignorance and karmas by which the body is caused. 
Therefore, the soul that realizes God is liberated from the 
body for ever, without any chance of rebirth. We should 
remember, however, that liberation cannot be attained 
simply by human efforts. God, pleased by devotion, helps 
| "UAto...dbyüánopásanüdi-á$sbda-vácyam jüünram;'" ‘“‘vedanam upásanam 
ayüt;'" '"upásana-paryáyatvàt bhbakti-Sabdasya.'' Sribhiáspa, 1. 1, 1. 
28—1724B 
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| the devotee to atiain perfect knowledge by removing 
obstacles. God lifts from bondage and misery the man who 


God's beip is neces- flings himself at the mercy of God and 


sary for liberation. constantly remembers Him as the only 
object of love. 


Liberation is not tbe soul's becoming identical with 


. God. The liberated soul having pure 
The liberated soul ia 


like God, not identical consciousness, untainted by any imper- 
with God. 


fection, becomes, in this respect, similar 
to God ( mien kara). This similarity of nature is 
what is meant by the Upanisads which say that the liberated 
soul attains unity with God.’ 

We saw previously that according to the unqualified 
monism of Sankara, the highest good lies 
in a complete denial of the separate self 
and the realization of its unity with God. The religious 
sentiment of the monist attains full satisfaction by total 
self-effacement which leaves nothing but God,the sole, 
self-shining Reality. But for the theist, like Ramanuja, this 
is a dismal prospect. The highest» satisfaction of the 
re'igious emotion demands no doubt self-purification and 
self-surrender, but not complete  self-effacement. The 
highest good for the devotee is the pure and constant con-, 
templation of the infinite glory of God, and the liberated 
one needs his self if only for the enjoyment of this highest 
bliss. Free from ignorance and bondage of every kind, the 
liberated soul enjoys, in perfect love and wisdom, infinite 
joy born of complete communion with God.’ 


Conclusion. 


- 


J IW e 
| ''J6üraikakaretaya — Brahma.prakáratà — ucyate,'' Sribhagya, p. 71 
iR. V. & Co. edition), 
2 [bid., 4th Pada A the ith Adbyaye, passim. 
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